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Molds for Rubber Goods 


Three-Part Molds for Heels and Miscellaneous Mechanical Goods 


Webster Norris 





REQUENTLY an article to 
be molded in rubber is of 
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parallel top and bottom surfaces. 
thus making it suitable for use 





such shape that a 3-piece 
mold is required to shape it and 
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permit its removal from the 
mold. Even articles quite sim- 


Molds for heel lifts are made 
in plate sizes to fit singly or in 





ple in form may necessitate the 
use of a 3-piece mold, for ex- 
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ample, shapes having rounded 
edges like an ordinary rectangu- 
lar or cylindrical bumper. 
Three-part molds also allow the 
mold release of undercut shapes and the inclusion of metallic 
insertions such as the nail washers in heels, screws in suc- 
tion cups, bumpers, etc. Many articles formed in 3-piece 
molds are easily removed by striking them through the cen- 
ter plate of the mold after curing when the top and the bot- 
tom plates are removed. This feature is very important for 
saving time in the case of shoe heels, valves, bumpers, etc. 


Heel Molds 


In heel molding, different forms of 3-plate molds are used 
according to whether the heels are lifts to be nailed on or 
full form to be vulcanized on rubber boots. Heel lifts for 
leather shoes are made generally with a flat top surface 
although in some makes the top surface may be bordered by 
a tapering edge or rand. The purpose of this is to obtain a 
water-tight joint between the lift and the leather heel when 
the former is nailed in place. 

Ordinary full-form heels for vulcanized 
rubber boots are made with concave top surface which 
snugly fits the heel portion of the rubber boot. Full-form 
French heels like ordinary rubber boot heels have a concave 
top. The difference in height, front, and rear of the French 
heel renders its top surface inclined to that of the tread. 
The sidewise profile of such heels is, therefore, of wedge 
form and necessitates a special arrangement to secure 


Fig. 1. 


attachment to 


1Continued from Inp1aA Russer Wor tp, Feb. 1, 1932, pp. 50-52. 
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Old-Type Boot Heel Mold 


which they are to be used. The 
maximum mold plate size for 
small articles is about 24 inches 
square because the weight of the 
mold must not be excessive for convenient handling by the 
operator. Thus with plates of the same dimensions the 
mold capacity varies for large and small heels. 

The shape and the size of the heels to be molded are con- 
trolled by the openings cut through the middle plate of the 
mold, and their thickness by that of the plate itself. The 
top or cover plate of the mold has a flat smooth surface to 
give a correspondingly flat bearing surface for contact with 
the leather heel body. On the upper surface of the bottom 
plate lettering and trade mark designs are located and die 
sunk with respect to the heel cavities in the middle mold 
plate. Shouldered pins are also located on the bottom plate 
for supporting and inserting nailing washers within the 
body of the heel and to mold holes for the nails. 


Old-Type Boot Heel Mold 


Full-form heels for rubber boots and other heavy rubber 
footwear are shaped and cured in 3-part molds of different 
design from those used in making flat heel lifts for nailing 
to leather shoes. For many years boot heels were made in 
molds built for operating attachment to the upper and the 
lower platens of a single deck hydraulic press. These molds 
were operated without removal from the press, the opening 
of which automatically ejected the cured heel from its mold 
cavity. A lengthwise vertical section of a cavity in a mold 
of this sort is shown in Figure 1. It will be noted that the 
cavity plate A is much thicker than the depth of the heel 
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ity B The extra depth accommodates a lettered plate 

( which serves as a bottom for heel cavity B and makes a 
per fit with the cavity plate .f. On the lower side ot 
late D so-called cone / is riveted. This construction 
loses cavity B and gives the heel a concave top surface. 
For the operation of this stvle mold a special design of 


wdrauli press pictured in Figure 2 is used. The top and the 


ottom plates .f and B of this press have shallow grooves for 
issuring proper alinement of the halves of the mold. 

Each mold contains one row only of heel cavities. The 
molds of various sizes are, of course, finished to a width 
which fits these grooves so that the different heel sizes can 
© used in the same press with assurance that the cavities 
will be properly matched. 

Figure 2 clearly shows the flanges on the press plates to 
vhich the molds are bolted. It also shows the pins C, one 
or each mold cavity, for expelling the molded heels. also the 
late 2) which forces the pins up as the ram of the press is 


lowered The tops of the pins & project above the surface 
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plate .f. Plate C is the top plate carrying convex projec- 
tions or followers serving to compress the rubber into the 
mold cavities in plate B. All of these plates are carefully 
matched together and held in registration by dowel pins 
located at both ends of the mold. Pairs of raised spots 
located at the center and near each end regulate the penetra- 
tion of the followers. Extension of plate B forms a con- 
venient handle for the operator, 

Figure 3D), E£, and F also shows the mold in different 
stages of operation. Thus plates .f and B are shown placed 
together at J) with uncured heel biscuits or blanks placed in 
the cavities. The molded heels are shown at E in the mid- 
dle or cavity plate bearing the lettering impressed upon them 
by the engraved plate F (otherwise 1). 


Operating Strip Heel Mold 


The biscuits are formed in any of the various ways such 
as tubing a section and cutting off pieces of the proper 
volume or leading a strip of stock from a mill, simul- 
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Fig. 2. Kelly Heel Mold Press 


of the bottom plate B. These pins have flat- 

tened heads to provide bearing surfaces against 

the heel and they fit down into counterbored recesses in 
plate B. 

In operation when plate B is lowered, the pins C come 
up through both B and the bottom half of the mold. expel- 
ling the finished heels from the cavities without removal of 
the mold from the press. Raising the bottom platen suf- 
ficiently to return the expelling pins C to their lower posi- 
tion permits the insertion of new heel blanks; after such 
action the press is closed, and the heels are allowed to semi- 
ure, and the cv‘ le rep ated. 


New-Type Boot Heel Mold 
The current type of full heel strip mold is pictured in 
Figure 3. This form can be used in an ordinary hydraulic 


press and px rmits larger production with less press equip- 
ment. The 3 plates 1, B, and C of an empty 6-cavity mold 
are here shown. Of these .1 is the bottom plate engraved to 
designate the manufacturer of the goods. Plate B contains 
the heel cavities spaced to correspond with the markings on 








Fig. 3. New-Type Boot Heel Mold 


taneously condensing the stock to a given volume and cutting 
the biscuits automatically with dies. 

The presses have one or more platens and may be operated 
hy one or 2 men. When operated by 2 men, there is one on 
each side of the press, and each loads and pulls alternately 
one half a platen, that is, each man has on his bench the 
molds to cover one half a platen surface. 

In operating, the bottom plate A is laid down; and the mid- 
dle plate B is placed upon it, and from an atomizer a thin 
soap film is sprayed over the interior of the cavities and the 
surface of the follower plate C. Biscuits are next placed 
into the cavities, the follower plate put on, and the mold 
lined up in front of the press. When the platen opens, each 
operator, one each side of the press, removes half of the 
molds containing heels which have been formed and cured 
and then pushes in the loaded molds. The press is closed 
and bumped once or twice, and the heels are semi-cured in 
about 10 minutes. The press is opened, the molds removed 
and broken apart, and the heels knocked out of the middle 
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plate into a receptacle, ready for 
trimming by machine around the 
top and bottom edges. 


French Heel Molds 





cure; while central lugs on the 
center and the bottom plates serve 
to lift the heavy mold by means 
of overhead hand power hoisting 


tackle. 





The peculiar form of mold re- 
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Packing Ring Mold 





quired for French heels is oc- 


casioned by the inclination of the The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co. 
Fig. 4. French Heel Mold 


top of the heel toward its tread. 
The method of compensating for 
this wedge effect is represented in Figure 4, where A 
represents the bottom plate, B the middle or cavity plate, 
and C the cover or follower plate. The lower sur- 
face of the latter is cut in correspondence with the inclina- 
tion of each heel cavity in plate B. The result is also to 
notch the plates together in saw-tooth fashion and thus pre- 
vent the possibility of any endwise movement when closed. 
Molds for Small Articles 

The applications of rubber in molded forms, both large 
and small, are practically innumerable. Whether a 2- or a 
3-part mold is required for making a given rubber article 
depends on its shape and how it should be removed from the 


The sleeve joint or packing 
ring mold shown in section in 
Figure 6 is instructive because it 
shows the adaptability of a 3-part mold for shaping 
objects of unusual form. In this instance the object is 
a hollow cylinder plain at one end and flared at th 
other with a molded flange reversed outside — th 
cylinder. The form of the article is clearly indicated }y 
the mold cavity section D D. The expanded tubular form 
at one end is made by the removable plug / shouldered and 
centered in top plate 1. This plate also shapes the notched 
end of the object. The middle plate B serves to mold th 
outside of the flange, the reversed effect of which is molded 
by a loose steel ring F F re essed into the bottom plate ( 
Overflow grooves closely surround the mold cavity D in plates 
Band C. When the mold is opened by separating plates 
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The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


mold to best advantage. “The molds pictured in Figures 5 
and 6 will serve as examples of typical 3-part molds. 
Figure 5 represents a mold of 9 cavities for making a 
head massage pad. Top and bottom surfaces of the molded 
pad are pictured in the foreground. The dome form is 
molded in the cover plate at the left and contains a nut 
inserted for the attachment of the pad to the massaging 
mechanism. ‘The circular form of the pad is shaped in the 
cavities of the middle plate which lays upon the bottom 
plate. That plate is bored with holes arranged in concentric 
circles for molding a group of rubber tips. A $-plate mold 
is necessary for shaping this article to allow escape of air 
as the rubber is pressed into the concentric holes in the bot- 


Fig. 5. Head Massage Pad Mold 


A, B, and C, the article is removable with plug & and ring 
F F. The finished article is readily released by removal of 
the molding plug and ring. 

Defective articles are often produced from practically de- 
signed and well made molds because of the assumption that 
the pressure used will cause the rubber completely to fill the 
mold cavity and expel all the air. Mold breakage, waste of 
stock, air trapped, and other defective work arise from 
filling mold cavities by weight rather than by volume. 





Distribution of Sales 


United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of th 
Census, report for 1929 shows, 





tom plate. The middle plate ee we 
allows easy access to the cured @7g7Z.7) \ 
pad and thus facilitates freeing 
its numerous molded teeth from 
the cavities of the lower plate. 
In this mold the center and the 
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Fig. 6. Packing Ring Mold 


industrial 38.2, household 0.5. 
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Rubber Lining a Ball Mill 
in the Field 


This Is a Far-Reaching Development in the Attachment of 
Soft Rubber to Metal Surfaces 























Parts of a Rubber Lined Ball Mill 


HE story of applying and vulcanizing a rubber lin- 
ing in a ball mill measuring 6 feet inside diameter 
and § feet long has recently been recorded.! The 

work was done in the plant of the Champion Porcelain 
Co., Detroit, Mich., on a mill for grinding silicanite slurry 
used in spark plugs. The lining was 1-inch thick abrasive 
resisting soft rubber vulcanized to the steel mill shell by the 
Vulcalock process. 

The rubber was calendered in slabs 0.25-inch thick and 
laid out on heated tables in order to preshrink the stock be- 
fore applying it to the mill. The unvulcanized rubber was 
roiled in linen wrappers and shipped to the customer’s plant, 
together with the necessary cements. 

A portable sand-blasting unit was used to clean thoroughly 
the inside of the mill after it had been divested of the worn- 
ut porcelain lining. After this operation the inside surface 
of the mill was wiped clean with high-test gasoline, and 3 
oats of Vulcalock cement were successively applied to the 
metal. The 0.25-inch thick plies of unvulcanized rubber 
were carefully laid on and fitted to the cemented surfaces in 
order to obtain a tight job. Rubber cement was applied to 
the rubber as each successive ply was applied, until a total 
thickness of 1 inch or + plies was obtained. During all 
these operations the man inside the mill, handling solvents 
and applying the cements. wore a suitable gas mask and was 
in immediate communication with the man outside the mill 
in case of emergency. 


The rubber was carried out over the manhole frame with 
the last ply only, making a 0.25-inch rubber sealing gasket 
for the manhole cover. The manhole cover had 1 inch 
thickness of rubber applied to the inside surface, and the 
last ply was carried around the edges as a sealing gasket. 
This cover was cured separately under steam pressure. 

In curing the mill lining a flat steel plate 1 inch thick 
was bolted over the manhole frame. Pipe connections for 
inlet and exhaust of steam, as well as for air, were made on 
this plate and the mill turned over so that the plate was on 
the bottom side about 8 inches above the concrete floor. 
Two screw jacks set on the floor were used to apply pressure 
to the plate to insure a steam-tight fit to the manhole frame. 
As the mill came up to temperature during cure, it was neces- 
sary to tighten up the jacks in order to maintain a pressure 
seal. 

The rubber used was a pure gum stock mixed with an 
accelerator which would produce a cure as low as 180° F. 
Felt lagging was used to cover the mill completely to reduce 
convection The time of cure was 5 hours at 40- 
pound steam with 1 hour cool-down under air pressure of 
40 pounds. On examination after cure, there was no sign 
of blister or imperfection on the surface of the rubber. 
Although this mill has been operating almost continuously 
for about 2.5 years, the rubber as yet shows very little wear, 
and no defect has yet appeared in it. 


losses. 


J Pr, Hansieierin Ind. Feng. News Fd., Dec. 26. 1931, p. 358. 
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Inventions 


In the Rubber Industry 


Joseph Rossman. Ph.D. 


HE following is a continuation of the interesting and 
useful data on patenting inventions for the rubber in- 
dustry, from our February 1, 1932, issue. 


Why the State Patent Was Invalid 


The question of aggregation is not so academic as it may 
seem. Thus the important State patent No. 941,962 for the 
first successful tire building machine was held by the United 
States Supreme Court as being invalid on the ground of 
aggregation as well as lacking in invention. (John E. 
Thropp’s Sons Co. y. Seiberling, 264 U. S. 320.) State's 
machine had (1) a ring core; (2) means for supplying tire 
material to the core; (3) a turret on which were arranged 
4+ mechanical means for doing 4 different things at 
different times, at the will of the operator, one of the means 


being a spinning mechanism comprising core-enveloping 
arms which carried spring-pressed spinning rollers for 


smoothing the tire material on the sides of the core. 

Chief Justice Taft, who rendered the decision in 1924, 
made the following interesting comments which give an ex- 
cellent summary of the evolution of the tire building ma- 
chine. ‘This opinion also indicates how a court must go into 
many technical details in deciding a patent suit. “The 
making of rubber tires for automobiles began by hand and 
the proof seems to show that, while power and complicated 
mechanism have been applied to secure much greater speed 
in production and possibly greater uniformity in the prod- 
uct, there is even now no successful device for their com- 
pletely automatic manufacture. 

“A hand tire was framed on an annular metallic core of 
the proper size, with spokes and a hub mounted and revolvy- 
ing on a shaft. It was made up of layers of fabric stuck 
together by a proper adhesive material and formed into a 
tube with a narrow opening on the inside, called the 
bead. The ends of the tube were united together to make it 
circular and endless. The layers were arranged to give a 
solid rubber tread along the outer periphery to make contact 
with the road. The workman began by coating the core 
with a suitable cemett, and affixed a strip to the rubber- 
impregnated fabric, stretching it and cutting it so as to cover 
the circumference of the core. In width it was somewhat 
less than enough to cover the sides of the core. He then 
revolved the core slowly, patting and stretching the woven 
strip on it, pressing and shaping it with his fingers and 
hand tools so that it adhered smoothly to the core without 
wrinkles. He followed this with another strip of fabric 
attaching it to the one before by the rubber cement. This 
operation he repeated with as many layers as were needed. 

“The strips of the fabric were cut on the bias, and the 
warp threads of one strip when set in place were intended to 
run from one inner open edge or bead, in a diagonal course, 
along, across, and around the tube to its other open edge or 
bead. The next strip or layer was reversed so that its warp 
threads crossed those of the first strip at a selected angle. 

“There was no difficulty in making the part of the layer 
on the tread easy and smooth because the curvature there 
was small, but as the fabric was pressed against the sides 


and inside of the core, it tended to bagginess and did not 
lie so smoothly. It would gather and wrinkle. ‘This, if 
carried into the permanent condition of the fabric, would 
greatly weaken the tire. The tendency of woven material, 
however, is to contract in one direction as it stretches in 
another. The fabric lengthens circumferentially as it is 
stretched on the outer periphery. The square meshes thus 
become diamond shaped along the tread. There is a corre- 
sponding longitudinal contraction in the fabric as it is 
stretched laterally down the sides, so that its shrinking will 
be greatest as the edges are approached. Thus the wrinkling 
and bagginess of the fabric may by proper treatment with 
hand and tool be made to disappear and the strip be 
shaped smoothly to the sides and beads of the core surface. 

“At first, the skirts of the fabric were stretched radially 
along the sides of the core and treated by a saw-tooth tool 
to avoid wrinkles, and then a spinning roll or wheel was run 
along the fabric down the core side in a spiral course. There 
was thus given to the fabric what was called the double 
stretch, and this was supposed to give greater strength and 
smoothness to the fabric as set upon the core. The work- 
men, however, found that they could work more rapidly and 
with less pains if they gave up the saw-tooth stretch and de- 
pended only on the use of the spinning wheel with which, 
by increasing the hand speed of the core, they could smooth 
the fabric against the core without wrinkles. The spinning 
or stretching of the sides by the rapid revolution of the core 
had been previously shown in the kindred art of shaping 
thin metal sheets over a puwer driven core. The evidence 
Was that rotation of the core by hand to a speed of 50 or 
60 revolutions a minute would give a centrifugal tend- 
ency to the skirt of the fabric, keeping it away from the 
core. By thus doing what the foremen of the shops at first 
deprecated, the workmen developed a successful improve- 
ment in the handmaking of tires. The spinning was usually 
done one side at a time; but powerful workmen were known 
to work the spinning wheels together on both sides of the 
core. The spinning of the fabric by rotating the core rapidly 
was more usual in tires of smaller sizes because the fabric 
was so stiff that such a method by hand in larger tires was 
impracticable. 

“One of the early power machines to make the casings was 
patented to Moore in 1894. It disclosed an expansible core 
upon which an endless rubber fabric was placed and 
stretched. The core was rotated rapidly by power and the 
fabric was rolled down by a set of rollers of which one was 
a spinning roller. This was pivoted to swing radially 
toward the core but the handle of the spinning wheel was 
so fixed that it could not travel as far down as the bead. 

“The Seiberling and Stevens patent of 1904 for making 
tires sought to do the work of fitting the fabric to the core 
wholly by machinery, i.e., automatically without the inter- 
vention of the hand of the operator. It comprised: first 
a main power driven shaft to drive the core capable of low 
or quick revolutions, or entire release; second—a reel carry- 
ing the rubber impregnated strip; third—a tension roller 
retarding the reel and stretching the fabric on the periphery 
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after the free end is attached to the core; fourth—a_pres- 
sure roller concave in form to match the tread of the strip 
and press it to the core as it revolves; fifth—an arm carry- 
ing a laterally-spring-pressed finger called a jigger finger 
intended to be reciprocated rapidly, radially of the core, 
traveling in and out between the tread and in its outer 
dge, functioniug like a human finger in pressing the fabric 
down against the core and stretching it into shape; and. 
sixth—a further pressure wheel or spinning roller applied 
along the edge of the fabric to press it into a crease. The 
spinning roller was set in a plane at a receding angle to the 
plane of the core 

‘The evidence in this record shows that Seiberling and 
Stevens device was not successful in its operation and that 
the automatic operation of the finger was not effective. 

“The Vincent patent of 1905 had a power-driven core, to 
lraw and stretch the fabric with guide rolls through which 
the fabric was led on its Way to the core and which were 
geared so as to resist the pull of the fabric. As soon as the 
fabric was spread circumferentially on the core, its skirts 
yr edges were formed down the sides Dy two sets of spring- 
ictuated hammers, arranged progressively in a radial direc- 
tion so that as the core rotated the fabric was tapped on the 
sides from their outer portion inwardly toward the bead. 
The device seems to have had considerable commercial use. 

“The Mathern Belgian patent of 1906 had a core 


arranged to be power driven at high and low speeds ef- 
fected by changing gears, the ratio between the two being 
20 to 1. It had a stock roll from which the fabric passed at 
a tension around culde rolls and between conical gears [tO 
secure uniform puckers in the outer edges of the fabric and 


to hold it out from the core as its middle is delivered cir- 
cumferentially to become the tread. A screw-fed slide was 
arranged to be moved radially to the core, having suspended 
on pins a pair of spinning rolls, the handles of which en- 
able the operator to press them laterally against the skirts 
of the fabric on the core during inward radial movement. 

“The Belgian Mathern patent is attacked as a Paper 
patent because it was allowed to expire through failure to 
pay the annual Belgian tax. The evidence shows, however. 
that in 1911 it was offered commercially to the Hood com- 
pany which preferred a German patent of the same inven- 
tor, and the Belgian machine was actually used for the 
” commercially  satis- 


making of tires which proved to 
factory. We do not doubt from the record that it was a 
practical tire-making machine. 

“The State patent was applied for March 26, 1909, It 
was of the same general type as that of Seiberling and 
Stevens. State’s most substantial change was that he dis- 
carded the reciprocal, spring-pressed, in-and-out forming 
finger of Seiberling and Stevens and substituted spring- 
pressed spinning rolls, which he supplemented with stitch- 
ing rolls if needed. He provided, in the same general wavy 
as Seiberling and Stevens, a core, a fabric reel, a retarding 
or tension device, whereby he attached his strip of fabric to 
the core for the width of the tread portion, leaving the skirts 
or wings projecting outwardly Fixed to the base of the 
‘rame carrying core was a standard traveling in a horizontal 
track with a turret, having 4 tools mounted at 4 equi 
distant points and ind pendent of each other except for their 
common base. One carried a tread roller, the second the 
spinning rollers, the third the stitching rolls, and the fourth 
the bead-attac hing rolls. The Operator revolved the turret 
so as to make the tread roller bear against the tread on the 
core, then the spinning roll device, then the stitching roll, and 
then the bead-forming roll, the latter two of which were not 
always used. There was no real combination of the opera- 
tion of the 4+ tools. It was an aggregation not different 
from a successive use by an operator of hand tools, and so 
the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Sixth Circuit held. 
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“There was no novelty in the combination of a power- 
operated core with fabric rolls for delivering the rubber- 
impregnated strips through tension rolls to the core, or 
in the use of pressure rolls to stretch and press the tread at 
the slow speed of the core followed by the spinning of the 
stretching or spinning rolls with high speed down the sides 
from the outer line of the tread to the bead edge of the fabric, 
or in the use of the tangential force upon the skirts of the 
fabric to keep them away from the core. The use of power 
to revolve the core was seen in earlier patents in Seiberling 
and Stevens, in Vincent, and in the Belgian Mathern. The 
change of gears from slow to rapid revolution by shifting 
of the gears was shown in the first and third of these. The 
receding angle of the spinning roller to the plane of the core 
Was not new with State. It was seen in Seiberling and 


Stevens. 

“The operation of the spinning wheel in the State patent 
is said to be automatic. We do not find it to be so. It is 
partly automatic in that the spinning rolls, when properly 
placed, are brought closer to the fabric by the springs. The 
Belgian Mathern device is partly automatic in an analogous 
way. But when the process of spinning is carried to its 
completion, the adjustment and pressure of the wheels to 
the fabric as it approaches the bead edge, need the hand of 
the operator just as in the hand making of tires. It is 
true that the spinning rolls in all these patents are steadied 
against the fabric in one way or another, as by the power- 
pressed radially-moving support in the State patent; but in 
the end the hand is needed to complete the spinming process 
as it nears the bead edge. We do not think that the use 
of the springs by State in such a combination involves 
patentable invention when we weigh its inconsiderable im- 
portance and note the suggestion of the use of such springs 
for analogous purposes in Vincent, Seiberling, and Stevens. 

“The change from hand to the use of machinery often in- 
volves invention. In the making of tires, it has in fact re- 
sulted, because of the use of power, in speed of manu- 
facture and possibly in some greater uniformity of the prod- 
uct. But the record does not show that there has been sub- 
stantial change in the mechanics or method of making. The 
steps are the same and the succession from one to the other 
are in the manual art, and the transfer from hand to power 
was by the usual appliances and had all been indicated be- 
fore the State patent. 

These conclusions as to the lack of novelty in the ele- 
ments and combinations of the State patent were reached 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit and we 
agree with them. 

“We are pressed with the argument that many tires, reach- 
ing into the millions, have been made under a_ license 
granted by Seiberling, and that the success of the device 
shows the utility and novelty of what he licensed. He gave 
to his licensees not only the use of the State patent but also 
that of the Seiberling and Stevens patent. Both patents 
made large and sweeping claims which were well calculated 
to induce acquiescence by those without sufficient knowl- 
edge of the prior art, or adequate capital to resist. Yet the 
more comprehensive claims of the State patent have now 
heen disclaimed and the Seiberling and Stevens patent in- 
cluded in his licenses has been abandoned. There has been 
a complete change about in the Third Circuit lawsuit. Mr. 
Seiberling, when these licenses were granted, was at the 
head of the great Goodyear company. He could give great 
vogue to a device owned and used by him. The license was 
not a heavy tax, equal to less than one per cent of the cost 
of a machine, and purchase of peace was a wise course for 
the smaller manufacturer. Evidence of this kind is often 
very persuasive, especially when patentable novelty is in 
doubt. . . . But it is by no means conclusive and must be 
weighed in the light of all the circumstances, to accord to it 
its proper significance. (To be continued) 
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these plants in 
1929, amounting to Distribution of 1929 Sales in the Rubber Industry 
231,221,000, $89,- 


570,000 was sold to 
wholesalers, and $88,355,0 
as other manufacturers. 

Manufacturing plants sold 15.0% 
of goods, to their own wholesale branches. This report does 
not show the distribution of sales of these branches. * Other 
sales were made as follows: to retailers, 7.2%, or $16,581,- 
000; to household consumers, 0.5%, or $1,166,000: 
and to manufacturers’ own retail branches, 0.4%, or 
3859,000. 


00 to industrial consumers, such 


or $34,690,000 worth 


‘Except tires, inner tubes, and boots and shoes. ? 
2Data frora the United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. 


TABLE 1 
SumM™Mary—DIstTRIBUTION OF SALES, 1929, OF THE 
tw vase Ressrr Goons INvustry (Except TIREs, 
Boots AND SHOES) 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
INNER TUBES, AND 


Number of Plants 














’ same 
Selling 
Value 
(F.O.LB. % of iv 
Factory ) Sales Total Indicated 
Sales to manufacturers’ own whole- 
sale branchest : a ‘ $34.690,000 15.0% 37 15 
Sales to manufacturers’ own retail 
eee er ; 859,000 0.4% 11 4 
Sales to Dealers 
Wholesalers .. » eee 89,570,000 38.7% 257 11 
Retailers Pep btara UN Sctehe ture on rene ae b 4 16,581,000 7.2% 121 22 
Sales te Consumers 
Industrial (other manufacturers). 88.355.000 38.2% 190 76 
EIGURENOIL “bau ewa tase een alee 1,166,000 0.5% 23 6 
TORR SBNRS: 25s Ss 5w8 kaa ss $231,221,000 100.0% 408* 
Sales made through manufacturers’ 
agents, selling agents, brokers, or 
commission hovses ...........++- 11,018,900 4.8% 61 15 
Sales direct to sales branches, dealers, 
Of COMMMMIETS 6.4000 ssc ke ecesess CEOS U0 952% 393 347 
*The total number of manufacturing plants engaged primari'v in the 
manufacture of rubher goods, other than tires, inner tubes, and boots and 


4 plants transferred their entire output to other 
Tnasmuch as some of the other 408 plants 
this figure is less than the total of the figures 


Of these, 
company. 


shoes. is. 412. 
plants ot the same 


sell in more than one way, 
shown i 
1 


above it 
is report does not show the 
Sranches. 


own 





distribution of sales of manufacturers’ 





(Except Tires, Inner Tubes, and Boots and Shoes) 


ucts reported by 
the manufacturing 
plants. This differ- 
ence represents the value of products transferred to other 
plants of the same company. 

This report shows the sales channels used by 408 manu- 
facturing plants engaged primarily in making rubber goods, 


TABLE 2 


1929, oF THE MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
Is 90% or Moret 


SALEs, 
1 WHosE PRODUCTION 
RUBBERIZED FAprRICcs* 


-DISTRIBUTION OF 
TABLE 


SuUMMary- 
INCLUDED IN 


\¢ - ’ >| 7 
I r i ts 
Number of Plan 





EEE an, 
Selling Selling 
Value Exclu- 
(F.O.B. % of sively as 
Factory) Sales Total Indicated 
Sales to Dealers 
Wholesalers $9,907,000 44.6% 15 9 
I es teh ak diene o's adr 689,000 3.1% 5 ‘ 
Sales to industrial consumers 11,634,000 52.3% 7 2 
PME SEROD os on cle vee g ae ains $22,230.000+ 100.0% 18t 
Sales made through manufacturers’ 
agents, selling agents, brokers, or 
commission houses ..........eee. 3,487,000 15.7% 5 3 
Sales direct to dealers and consumers 13.7 43,000 84.3% 15 1 
*This cl ation includes hospital sheeting, automobile, carriage, rain- 
coat, and rubberized fabrics. 





total value of products of plants whose production is 90% or more 


rubl erized fabrics is $22,230,060. The total value of rub berized fabrics 
made in 1929 by all plants, including the 18 shown by this table, is $29,754,104. 
tThe tote] number »f manufacturing plants engaged principally in the 





Inasmuch as some plants 
than the total of the figures 


manufactu these rubberized fabrics is 18. 
sell in ix than one way, this figure is less 
shown above it 





such as belting and hose, rubberized fabrics, druggists’ and 
medical sundries, rubber flooring, mats, soles and heels, re- 
claimed rubber, etc. In addition to these 408 plants, 4 
others are included in the industry which transferred their 
entire output to other plants of the same company. The 
products made by the plants classified in this industry are 
also made as secondary products by plants engaged pri- 
marily in other lines of manufacture. The sale of such 
products, valued at $88,625,840, is included in the distribu- 
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TABLE 3 
SUMMARY—DIsTRIBUTION OF SALES, 1929, OF THE MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
INCLUDED IN TABLE 1 WHose Propvuction Is 90% or More 
RECLAIMED RUBBER p 
Number of Plants 
Selling Selling 
Value Exclu- 
(F.O.B. % of sively as 
Factory) Sales Total Indicated 
Sales to Wholesalers............... $828.000 6.5% 4 3 
Sales to industrial consumers 11,943,000 93.5% 14 12 
EE de cu'sv cee eben -« $12,771.000* 100.0% 167 


*The total value of products of plants whose production is 90% or more re- 
claimed rubber is $18,363,000. Interplant transfers were valued at $5,592,000. 


>, is $20,585,968. 

) of manufacturing plants engaged principally in the 
manufacture of reclaimed rubber is 18. Of these, 2 transfer their entire 
output to other plants of the same company. Inasmuch as some plants sell 
to more than one type of customer, this figure is less than the total of the 
Agur shown above it 








tion of sales reports for the industries within which they 
are made. 
Attention is invited to 


Tables 2, 3, and 4+ of the report 
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TABLE 4 
SuMMARY—DISTRIBUTION OF SaLes, 1929, OF THE MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
INCLUDED 1N TABLE 1 WHOSE Propuction Is 90% or More RusBBer GLOVES 
Number of Plants 





Selling Selling 
Value Exclu- 
(F.O.B. % of sively as 
Factory) Sales Total Indicated 
Sales to Dealers 
rer oe ee $1,242,000 70.9% 6 3 
EE? er ele aw ki adibwcedns kate 458,000 26.1% 6 3 
Sales to industrial and household 
CORSETS .5<cs vaca as ohare 53,000 3.0% 3 
UE ED ons cue kina sce aeace $1,753,C00* 100.0% 10+ 


*The total value of products cf plants whose production is 90% or more 
rubber gloves is $1,753,000. The total value of rubber gloves made in 1929 
by all plants, including the 10 shown by this table, is $2,927,822. 

+The total number of manufacturing plants engaged principally in the 
manufacture of rubber gloves is 10. Inasmuch as some plants sell to more 
than one type of customer, this figure is less than the total of the figures 
chown above it. 


which show the distribution of sales of plants in this in- 
dustry which are engaged principally in making rubberized 
fabrics, reclaimed rubber, and rubber gloves, respectively. 





Super-Pneumatie Tire 


ACH successive step in the development of pneumatic 

tires has resulted in tires that delivered more mileage 
and greater riding comfort because they were built to carry 
equivalent loads on less inflation pressure, thus permitting 
greater deflection with the same load or, in other words, bet- 
ter cushioning. The latest in low-pressure pneumatic tires 
is being engineered by the leading tire manufacturers along 
lines that were suggested by A. J. Musselman, of Cleve- 
land, O. 

Sketches of pneumatic tires of the developments of 1916, 
1924, and 1932 are shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Compare the relative sideview dimensions and road contact 
surfaces under the same load when each is properly inflated 
to bear that load. The greater cushioning and easier riding 
quality of the 1932 development is apparent in the greater 
air volume of the latter, which requires only 10 to 20 
pounds’ pressure; while the present balloon tire requires 
32 to 40 pounds’, and the 1916 cord tire about 80 pounds’ 
pressure. 

The new low-pressure form is variously named by dif- 
ferent tire manufacturers, being called super-pneumatic, air- 
wheel, jumbo, pillow, doughnut, etc. Present balloon and 
corresponding super-pneumatic tire sizes are shown in the 
table. Inflation pressures are indicated in brackets. 


CORD TIRE 


BALLOON TIRE 


1924 


Present Balloon 


ae Super-Pneumatic 
Tire Sizes i 


Tire Sizes 


4.75-19(32) 6.50-16(15) 7.50-15(12) 7.50-14(12) 9.00-13(10) 
5.25-18(32) 6.50-16(15) 7.50-15(12) 7.50-14(12) 9.00-13(10) 
5.50-18(32) 7.50-15(14) 8.25-15(12) 

6.00-17 (32) 8.25-15(14) 


The new tires with greater cross-sectional dimensions as- 
sume unusual traction, quick braking, and resistance to 
punctures and skidding. They have the ability to travel 
with ease over rough roads, with greater mileage. As a re- 
sult of the better cushioning of these tires, driver and pas- 
sengers experience less fatigue; while less vibration.is trans- 
mitted to the chassis and body. 

The principal danger from pneumatic tires is sudden de- 
flation at high speed. In the days of fabric tires and 80- 
pound inflation pressure a failure in the carcass amounted 
to an explosion of the tire. At 10 and 12 pressures the 
large volume of air released by a cut escapes relatively 
slowly and gives warning that the tire is going flat. In these 
large section tires flexing action is so slight at any given 
point in the carcass that failure from internal friction can- 
not occur. Also punctures will be reduced because ease of 
penetration by an object decreases with the inflation of the 
tire. The larger contact area of the tire resists side slip, 
and thus corners can be turned safely on wet pavements. 


SUPER PNEUMATIC TIRE 





1932 


Comparison of Pneumatic Tire Forms 
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Rubber Shoe Repairing 


A Timely Suggestion to Tire Vulcanizers 


HERE exists in the minds of vulcanizing shop men a 

certain timidity regarding the repair of rubber shoes. 

This is due chiefly to the fact that tire vulcanizers do 
not properly know rubber shoes or the means of making a 
perfect job. 

A small handy table with an electric heating plate is most 
suitable for repairing rubber shoes. The shoe with the unvul- 
canized sole cemented on is placed in a light metal mold 
plate having the desired nonskid pattern. By a press screw 
attached to a swinging arm the shoe is firmly pressed on to 
the mold. The electric heating plate should be supplied 
with a temperature regulator so that the heat will not exceed 
the maximum permissible for rubber. The duration of vul- 
canization depends on the thickness of the sheet and the re- 
pair stock used. 

A German manufacturer specializing in rubber shoe re- 
pair appliances has succeeded in meeting all size require- 
ments by means of an adjustable universal mold, shown in 
Figure 1. The mold consists of a sole pattern plate placed 


a protection against premature toe wear on the rubber sole. 

Particular attention should be paid to the question of pres- 
sure on the sole to be vulcanized. The usual pressure in- 
stallations generally permit pressure to be exerted on a cir- 
cumscribed area, for instance in the middle of the sole. The 
result is that in other places, particularly at the tip of the 
shoes, the rubber becomes spongy and may loosen or wear 
away rapidly. The aim, therefore, should be to equalize the 
pressure as far as possible over the entire surface of the sole. 
Shoes with pressed sole toes not only do not look well, as the 
upper part of the tip shows indentations, but the distribution 
of pressure over the sole itself is very defective. 

Recently a stretching device was developed which is put on 
top of normal heating bodies having press screws, and a 
divided press plate. The device is so constructed that the 
main screw can be adjusted up, down, and across as shown 
in Figure 3. By means of a second screw, the plate jointed 
to the main plate can also be firmly pressed on the sole, 
whereby the tip of the sole in particular is very firmly secured 





Gummi-Ztg. Open 


Closed for Operation 


Fig. 1. Universal Plate for Repairing Rubber Shoes 


on the vulcanizing appa- 
ratus. Fixed to this are 
several bent levers flexibly 
connected to each other and 
adjustable in slots. The 
levers can be fastened by 
small stretching screws. 
The lever system is adapted 
to very accurate adjustment 
for each sole size. Similar 
appliances have also been 
developed for heels. 

The device shown in 
Figure 1 avoids the danger 
of damaging the upper by 
heat and makes possible 
turning up the edge of the 
sole in the form of a bead, 


Gummi-Ztg, 
which is very important as Fig. 2. Press Arm with 





1Gummi-Ztg., Jan. 8, 1932. Movable Press Plate 





in place. Between the 
press plate and the shoe is 
placed a small sand bag 
which prevents formation 
of indentations from the 
pressure. These devices 
answer all requirements and 
their operation is simple 
and easily learned. 

Rubber boot and shoe re- 
pairing business is very 
suitable for tire repair 
shops, particularly as tire 
vulcanizers know how to 
work with rubber. The 
tire repairer already has 
heating plates: so needs 
only molds and stretching 
devices to begin repairing 
rubber boots and shoes. 





Fig. 3. Apparatus with 
Press Screws and Stretcher 
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Colastex 


A New Asphalt-Latex Material for Road Surfacing 


NTIL quite recently all methods invented for paving 
with rubber were calculated to use up what would have 
amounted to enormous quantities of rubber if they had 

been adopted on any considerable scale. It is probable that 
because, consciously or unconsciously the advocates of 


rubber paving had in mind a _ product that would 
rival tires in the amount of rubber consumed, they 
failed to produce an article thoroughly _ practicable 
in all respects. Of course it must be admitted that 


the type of paving visualized, one that would be resilient, 
noiseless, and would absorb vibrations, required a fain 
amount of rubber cushioning. Experience, however, appears 
to prove that to attain these desirable ends it is not necessary 
to lay the full burden on the road and that modification ot 
tire construction and vehicles may help accomplish the 
wished-for results sooner, at less expense, and with less dif- 
ficulty than by laying down rubber-surfaced roads. 

The point is that hitherto the problem had not been ap- 
proached from a sufficiently practical angle. In the eyes of 
the rubber paving enthusiasts the undoubted qualities of 
rubber offset the difficulties of fluctuations in crude rubber 
prices, high initial costs, and complicated methods of laying; 
and they have consistently been unable to understand why 
there should be any hesitation in using rubber. 

Small wonder then that what appears to be a really prac- 
tical system of road surfacing employing rubber should have 
been developed not by those primarily interested in rubber 
but by those with an intimate knowledge of modern road- 
construction. This material’ consists of 10 parts of asphalt 
emulsion with one of latex. In a most illuminating lecture 
last December at a planters’ meeting in Garoet, G. C. J. 
Tielenius Kruythoff discussed the significance of this ‘ma- 
terial for road building in general and for the Netherlands 
East Indies in particular. 

In order that the reader may appreciate the possibilities of 
this new road surfacing material and therefore its special 
importance to the rubber industry, it is necessary to mention 
some facts given by the speaker regarding the basic material. 
Colas is the name of an asphalt emulsion containing over 
60% of the ordinary asphalt used for roads in the N. E. I. 
All that can be attained with hot asphalt in a smooth, last- 
surface may be obtained with this material more sim- 
ply because it is used cold. It, moreover, offers certain ad- 
vantages over hot asphalt in that being thinner it penetrates 
better between the stones; it gives a firmer road; it permits 
successful work on damp roads; and fewer workers and a 
simpler organization are needed since nothing but the emul- 
sion is required for topping, and fuel, barrels, or kettles may 


ing 
: 


be dispensed with. 

While it will naturally take time before the asphalt emul- 
sion entirely replaces hot asphalt, there is no doubt that its 
use will increase steadily. So great an authority on road con- 
struction as Sir Henry Maybury was quoted as stating that 
eventually the cold asphalt method would replace hot asphalt 
even for asphalt-concrete roads. 

At present the net price for asphalt is about 75 guilders 
per ton. Colas, the emulsion, costs 87 guilders per ton, not 
1 Patented by the Bataafsche Petr: let 


mm Mij., Batavia, and mentioned in 
Ixnptra Ruseer Wortp, Jan. 1, 1932, p. 81. 
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packed, and Colastex, the asphalt-latex product, 90 guilders 
per ton, not packed. 

The difference in the price of the asphalt-emulsion and 
the latex product and that of the emulsion is only about 
4%. Now when it is considered that the cold asphalt is 
already being used on a satisfactory scale, the great sig- 
nificance of the latex material which is said to be superior to 
the cold asphalt and costs only 4% more is abundantly 
clear. In fact as the lecturer asserted, there is every reason 
to expect that eventually this latex-containing emulsion will 
supplant both hot and cold asphalt for roadways the world 
over. The advantages of the asphalt-latex product are that 
it gives durable road surface and has a higher melting point 
than asphalt alone; so is less liable to soften under the tropi- 
cal sun. 

One of the most important questions in connection with 
the use of the asphalt-latex material is how a rise in the 
price of rubber could affect its final cost. Mr. Kruythoff 
showed ‘that only about 10% latex is used; so if the price of 
latex doubled, the price of the asphalt-latex material would 
be increased only about 10%. There is the further con- 
sideration that once an active demand for a product devel- 
ops, the costs of production decrease and with them the gen- 
eral costs. In fine, the speaker considers that there seems 
to be little reason to expect that the price of the latex prod- 
uct might undergo any considerable variation as compared 
with that of hot asphalt. 

Although this new material has been on the market only 
a few months, it has already aroused much attention among 
authorities in the Netherlands East Indies not only because 
it is interesting from the point of view of road technology 
but also because of the effect its success would have on a 
commodity so important to the N. E. I. as rubber. A num- 
ber of experimental sections in different parts of Java have 
already been laid with the material. Thus in Semarang a 
section of a road bearing considerable traffic has een 
treated with it, small quantities have also been ordered or 
have already been used for experimental purposes by the 
authorities in Buitenzorg, Billiton, East Java, Central Java, 
Bondowoso, and Probolinggo. In addition government de- 
partments intend soon to apply the asphalt-latex product ex- 
perimentally in the Batavia and the Bandoeng districts. In 
treating a road with it only enough is used to form a thin 
layer about 1 mm. thick. 

The point most likely to interest those connected with the 
rubber industry is how much latex the new product would 


absorb. At present the total consumption of asphalt for 


‘road purposes in the Netherlands East Indies in between 


30,000 and 35,000 tons. If it is assumed that eventually 
20,000 tons would be replaced by Colastex, the latex con- 
sumption for these Dutch colonies alone would be around 
2,000 tons annually. But the world’s total annual consump- 
tion of asphalt for road construction-is several times greater 
than the world’s output of rubber. For the 3 countries, Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, the combined asphalt consump- 
tion in a year probably amounts to about 800,000 tons, equal 
to the world’s production of rubber. It is therefore obvious 
that the addition of even a few per cent of latex to asphalt 
would mean a considerable increase in the consumption of 
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rubber. Mr. Kruythoff shows in striking manner that the 
field for improved road surfacing is almost limitless, and, 
consequently, for the use of latex, if an emulsion containing 
it, should find widespread favor. It is, for instance, aston- 
ishing to learn that even in the United States, which has 
about 5,000,000 km. of roadways, or about 40% of the 
world’s total, only about 160,000 km., or 3%, are of up-to- 
date construction, being of asphalt, concrete, etc. It is cal- 
culated that of the total world roadways not more than 3%, 
or 360,000 km., has this modern surfacing; while 97%, or 
some 12,000,000 km., has vet to be improved. 

While asking planters to become road propagandists, the 
speaker touched on the short-sighted attitude of those who, 
having interests in rubber planting, complain that because 
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of the better construction of tires and of roads today, tires 
wear out less rapidly and cause decreased consumption of 
raw rubber. He gave figures to show that, on the contrary, 
good roads by stimulating the use of automobiles helped tire 
consumption and, therefore, that of rubber, instead of de- 
creasing it. 

It was encouraging to learn that the Netherlands Indies 
Road Association, a private organization specializing in 
studying road conditions in the Dutch East Indies and ad- 
vising road authorities, has also shown interest in the new 
product and one cannot help echoing the hope of the speaker 
that Colastex may eventually come into its own and that co- 
operation between automobile, rubber, and oil industries may 
help to turn the present tide of depression. , 





Rubber Shoe Varnish 


@ ULPHURIZED linseed oil, the varnish used for rubber 

shoes, is to be regarded as an incomplete factice, the 
formation of which is interrupted during the process of boil- 
ing the varnish, but is completed during vulcanization. In 
compounding the varnish the suiphur content of the shoe 
compound should not be considered because it has no in- 
fluence on the formation of the factice. The varnish gener- 
ally contains 6% of sulphur and the compound 114% 
sulphur. The sulphur in the rubber compound is instantly 
bound by the 10-20% litharge present in the black rubber 
compound so that with proper vulcanization no free sulphur 
should remain. Shoe varnish is boiled at 150-160° C.; 
whereas vulcanization takes place at 132-135° C., which is 
too low a temperature to start and complete factice forma- 
tion. Shoes coated with unsulphurized thickened linseed 
oil remain sticky. 

Practice in Varnish Boiling 


In boiling varnish the main point is not its composition 
but the stage at which boiling is interrupted before the mix- 
ture is cooled and diluted with turpentine, and this depends 
on the preboiling of the oil, quality of oil, drying agents 
added, etc. 

Preboiling is carried out variously; the aim is to obtain 
an oil of 0.960-0.965 specific gravity at 15° C. To hasten 
this, drying agents are sometimes added: litharge, red lead. 
acetate of lead, or manganese preparations; but these make 
the varnish brittle. In making the varnish, sulphur is added 
in different ways. It is preferable to mix the sulphur with 
a small portion of the thickened oil to a heavy paste on a 
color mill and then add it to the cold oil. Constant stirring 
is necessary while boiling the varnish; the heat should be 
easy to regulate, and the heat source be quickly removable. 


Boiling the Varnish 


The time of boiling depends on the specific gravity of the 
oil, manner of preboiling, sulphur content, and temperature. 
The amount of sulphur added is generally from + to 10%, 
according to the thickness of the oil and the temperature. 
Temperature practice varies. Some heat uniformly for about 
8 hours at 150° C. with indirect steam at 72.5 pounds in 
double-jacketed vessels, using from 4 to 6% sulphur for oil 
of specific gravity of 0.960-0.965. Some use from 4 to 10% 
sulphur and heat to 190° C., which gives a violent reaction. 
The important thing is to recognize the right consistency 
before adding the diluent. 

The hot varnish is freed of impurities by filtration and 
settling in deep containers. A portion of the volatile diluent 





1H. Koch, Guommi-Ziz., 45, pp. 1683-86 (1931). 


evaporates as the varnish is applied to the goods, and the 
remainder is expelled by the heat of vulcanization, which 
also serves to complete the transformation of the varnish 
into factice upon the shoes. 


Defects and Precautions 


Ventilation during cure is essential to prevent smell of 
turpentine and the dull metallic bluish sheen resulting from 
the development of the vapors, particularly if the varnish 
was not boiled enough and remains sticky. The dull sheen 
also appears when the original oil used is net thick enough; 
when steam escapes from defective heating pipes in the 
vulcanizing oven: when there is any moisture in the in- 
gredients of the shoe compound. 

When the boiling of the varnish is interrupted too soon. 
the varnish will run and leave drops and an uneven sur- 
face. To increase gloss and resistance, ingredients such 
as colophony and asphalt, 4/10% calculated on oil, are 
added. For diluting, turpentine and sometimes Legroin or 
white spirit is used. Varnish is applied to the shoes by 
brush or by dipping. 

Some of the defective appearances on the goods attributable 
to the varnish follow. Brittleness of the varnish coat occurs 
from several causes, as when the varnish was too much 
diluted; the oil and sulphur mixture not thickened enough 
so that the shoe received a thinner coating; uneven rubber 
surface; or too much resin present in the varnish. Excessive 
stickiness, with the surface not black enough happens when 
the varnish is insufficiently diluted, forming a thick factice 
layer showing a brownish color; also when the varnish is 
undercured. 

The blackness of the varnish coating depends chiefly on 
the color of the subsurface. Since the varnish is brown, the 
black undersurface cannot show through properly when the 
varnish is too thick. For better black an addition of pitch 
in the rubber compound or black color in the varnish is 
recommended. Reddish-brown color is due to too much resin. 
Dark olive color appears when the shoe compounds contain 
only gas black and accelerators for low temperature cures. 

The gloss of the varnish depends on the following factors: 
manner of preboiling the oil; resin content of varnish: 
smoothness of shoe surface; general cleanliness; smoothness, 
polish, temperature, speed of calender rolls used in calender- 
ing the shoe stock; manner of working the shoe compound; 
impurities and hardness of the crude rubber; amount of 
reclaim in compound: the more reclaim, the poorer the finish. 

These notes on the manufacture and the use of shoe varnish 
reflect the best American as well as European practice and 
explain some of the practical points to be observed for 
satisfactory results. 
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United States Renewal Tire 
Market Analysis 


ENEWAL sales of automobile tires are influenced by 
the period of time during which the average car is 
maintained in use and by the period of time the aver- 

age tire will give service. These are only 2 factors among 
the many others, but these 2 are measurable; and this statis- 
tical survey! sets forth certain methods of measurement, in- 
dicating how available statistical data may be set up to 
analyze the future trend of renewal tire sales as much as 2 
vears in advance. 

~ Circular 2,865, Rubber Division, December, 1930,? at- 
tempted to present a complete review of annual renewal 
sales of automobile casings in the United States from 1910 
to 1930, inclusive, to stimulate further research in this con- 
nection, and to explain what had been taking place in the 
tire industry. The analysis showed a constant increase in 
durability of tires and explained this increase in terms of 
types of tires produced. 

The results were expressed in terms of tire renewal sales 
per car per year. In arriving at the figures the method em- 
ploved was to divide the annual renewal tire sales by the 
number of pneumatic tired vehicles registered 2 years previ- 
ously. This method was satisfactory for that analysis but 
should be refined considerably for market forecasting. Dur- 
ing the period then covered registrations were constantly in- 
creasing; at present they are declining, at least temporarily. 
Obviously one would err in analyzing future business on the 
basis of a greater number of vehicles than will be in use dur- 
ing the year for which a forecast is being made; which con- 
dition would arise if 1930 registrations were used in connec- 
tion with 1932 renewal tire sales. The purpose of this study 
is to present certain further considerations involved in mak- 
ing analyses of future prospects for renewal tire sales. 

The number of tires required to service motor vehicles is 
influenced by the length of time such vehicles are maintained 
in service as well as by the durability of tires. It is, there- 
fore, desirable to study the question of the durability of 
vehicles, particularly over the long trend and also from 
the standpoint of the influence of economic conditions on 
this life period of the motor car. 


Average Life of Motor Vehicles 


The term “average life’? has been defined as the number 
of years’ production (minus net exports) represented in the 
registrations for a given year. The figures really represent 
experience as to the average age of motor vehicles at the time 
they go out of use, or the average period of active use. The 
“average life’ must not be confused with the average age of 
motor vehicles actually in use at a given date, which is some- 
thing entirely different. An average life ranged between 414 
and 6 years from 1906 to 1920, increasing to just over 8 
years in 1925, and dropping back to 7.2 years in 1929, then 
increasing slightly in 1930. Upon closer examination it ap- 
pears that in times of business slackness the period of aver- 
age life tends to lengthen; while in periods of active business 
and prosperity the average life tends to shorten. It is, how- 


1Data from Special Circular No. 3,171, Rubber Division. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington. D. C. 

“Domestic Renewal Sales of Automobile Casings.” E. G. Holt, Inpia 
Rvueser Worxp, Jan. 1, 1931, pp. 68-69. 


ever, not easy to reach a conclusion as to the extent of in- 
crease in average life that may result from depressed eco- 
nomic conditions, and especially since the tendency has dif- 
fered as between passenger cars and commercial vehicles. 

By far the most important fact is that the average life 
period has, on the whole, shown a tendency to increase. This 
condition is a natural result of the combination of better 
cars and better roads throughout the period. It is important 
to recognize that the average life period for motor vehicles, 
so often spoken of as “about 7 years,’ is now no more cer- 
tainly fixed than any other factor. Improvement in quality 
has in the past resulted in a considerably lengthened aver- 
age durability. Economic distress has also tended to extend 
this period in past depression years. If these rules should 
hold for 1931, the average life period would for that year be 
greater than in 1930, and 1931 registrations would not de- 
cline in the measure that might be expected from considera- 
tion of the year’s production and the annual rate at which 
motor cars would normally be scrapped; the longer time that 
cars remain in service, the greater the opportunity for re- 
newal tire sales. That the average life period might some 
time be considerably longer than the record of 8.07 years 
reached in 1925 is not at all impossible. 

The average life of motor trucks works out for the past 6 
years between 9.26 and 9.81 years annually or much longer 
than for all motor vehicles. The adjusted registration 
figures used for 1922 and 1923 and the unadjusted figure 
for 1924 indicate an even longer average life at that time 
when trucks were more usually slow-speed vehicles using 
mainly solid tires. 

The use of trucks and, consequently, the volume of truck 
tire sales is seemingly more influenced by general business 
conditions than the use and the sales of tires for passenger 
cars. One hears of operators of truck fleets who have jacked 
up some of their trucks and stripped off the tires for use on 
those in active service. When more active general business 
necessitates renewed use of these trucks, it will be necessary 
to equip them completely with tires and not merely buy tire 
replacements at the ordinary rate. 

It would seem that renewal sales of truck tires in relation 
to registrations should normally be better than for passenger 
car tires because of the longer period trucks remain in serv- 
ice. In other words truck tire sales ought to average better 
than the per car sales of casings for all motor vehicles. 
Truck tire sales might be much better than normal in boom 
times, but in depression years they might fall off abnormally. 

The calculation of the average life of passenger cars shows 
only a slightly shorter period than for all motor vehicles 
combined; the number of passenger cars still constitutes so 
large a percentage of total vehicles registered that their aver- 
age life closely corresponds to that for total vehicles. 

The average life period lengthens more sharply in times 
of depression than the average for all vehicles. It is a strik- 
ing fact that the behavior of motor trucks is so exactly oppo- 
site to the behavior of passenger cars in this particular. In 
terms of tire sales it would appear to mean that passenger 
car tire business holds up better than average total sales in 
depression years, while the opposite is apparently the case 
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for truck tire business. So far as the passenger car tire busi- 
ness is concerned, the tendency is a stabilizing factor, but 
truck tire business would seem to be subject to abnormal 
stimulus in good times and abnormal decline in bad times, 
thus accentuating the peaks and valleys. 

If the life period from 1930 on should be constantly ex- 
tended for a period of years as it was after the 1920-21 de- 
pression (in other words, if people generally continue cars in 
use for longer periods) renewal tire sales, as well as general 
automobile repair business, may be aided materially. On 
the other hand if the campaign for scrapping old cars is par- 
ticularly effective, the average life of passenger cars might 
be prevented from lengthening. 


Annual Scrappage of Motor Vehicles 


A method of calculating the number of motor vehicles 
scrapped annually is stated in “Facts and Figures of the 
Automobile Industry.”” The method consists essentially of 
comparing the change in reported registrations, from one 
year to the next, with the number of new vehicles available 
for registration during the year. The extent to which the 
increase in registrations falls behind the number of new 
vehicles available during the year is assumed to represent the 
number of vehicles scrapped. 

In general, the scrappage runs at about the rate of produc- 
tion 7 or 8 years prior to the year in question. We are now 
in a period where annual scrappage might average as high 
as 3,500,000 units provided the average life of cars does not 
lengthen; but if cars are now being maintained in use for a 
longer period, scrappage may not have continued during 
1931 at the 1930 rate or may have no more than equaled the 
1930 figure. 

Tires removed from scrapped cars are not thrown away, 
if they have appreciable wear left in them, but find a mar- 
ket through second-hand tire dealers at extremely low prices. 
The number of tires available from this source has appar- 
ently increased in recent years, judged on the basis of the 
increased number of cars scrapped, and may have been a 
factor of some importance in reducing renewal sales of new 
tires during the period. However the chief source of second- 
hand tires is probably those motorists with newer cars who 
prefer, as a matter of safety, to trade in tires for a new set 
before they become nearly worn out. 

It is particularly noteworthy that the number of scrapped 
vehicles once declined in 2 successive years, 1920 and 1921, 
during a preceding period of serious business depression, and 
this condition resulted in increasing the average life per 
motor vehicle from 5.65 at the end of 1919 to 6.63 at the 
end of 1921. 


Average Tire Life 


In considering the prospects for renewal tire sales of a 
future year it has been more or less customary to estimate 
possibilities on the basis of total registrations one or 2 years 
prior to the vear under consideration, adjusting these figures 
sometimes to allow for scrapped cars. 

This figure of registrations available for renewal sales of 
tires might include all available vehicles for a period of time 
varying, since 1917, between 4'% and 8 years; this period 
increased from 1917 to 1925, declined in length from 1925 
to 1929, but showed a renewed tendency to increase in 1930; 
which tendency might, if continued as in 1920-21, mean a 
lower than normal scrappage of cars temporarily, possibly 
for a period of 2 years, thus reducing the supply of second- 
hand tires available from scrapped cars while at the same 
time necessitating tires for an increased number of old 
vehicles. These factors, coupled with economic pressure 
generally, seem to hold some prospects of good business in 
second and third line tires in the near future. 

In determining the number of cars in use that may actu- 
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ally require tire replacements in a given year there are 2 im- 
portant factors by which to reduce the total registrations. 
The cars registered during a year include, as calculated 
above, all available vehicles for a known number of past 
years. The average life (in years) of a tire may be deter- 
mined, and the period so determined may be used as the 
time during which new cars did not, on the average, need to 
buy their first set of tire replacements; the total registrations 
for a given year may then be reduced by the number of cars 
which have become available during the most recent period 
of the length so determined. The second factor is the num- 
ber of old cars for which tires will not be purchased again 
because the cars are due for retirement instead of re-tiring. 

An approximation of the average life of tires, in years, 
may be gained by the following method: (a) determine the 
average renewal sales per car per year for a series of years; 
(b) since a car uses only 4 tires at one time, if this constant 
is divided by the average per car sales of casings each year, 
the quotient will equal the average life of tires, in years. 


TaBLeE 1—AveRAGE LiFe oF AUTOMOBILE CaAsINGS 

Annual Tires Average Adjusted* 
- Renewal in Use Tire Life Average 
Year Sales per Car in Years Tire Life 
19a; a . 7.26 4.00 0.55 0.54 
ce cae 5.88 4.00 0.68 0.68 
1919 5.01 4.00 0.80 0.84 
|| RE ca a a 3.65 4.00 1.10 1.06 
1921 3.16 4.00 1.27 1.19 
BE ia ibinv ko astanesaes 9 8icta'e 3.36 4.00 1.19 1.25 
1923 2.93 4.00 Loe 1.32 
eS Comey are tea Sia vie giao aa se 2.99 4.00 1.34 1.39 
1925 2.80 4.00 1.43 1.46 
PI ae sa nares Came 2.38 4.00 1.68 1.53 
1927 2.48 4.00 1.61 1.61 
BN a aos oe aie Rae aranets 2.50 4.00 1.60 1.70 
je RA Pee ee net a rear 2 2.11 4.00 1.90 1.90 
Bs eee hp arsints oat iocs 1.60 4.00 2.50 2.50 


*Adjusted to remove major irregularities in trend. 


The periods of time shown under column 4 may now be 
considered as the time during which new cars just coming 
into use did not require tire replacements, and the cars pro- 
duced during that period may be assumed not to offer any 
appreciable market for replacement sales. The total regis- 
trations for 1917 would, on this basis, need to be reduced 
by 0.54 by 1,790,219 (the number of automobiles placed on 
the domestic market in 1917); the total registrations for 
1930 would be reduced by all the cars which became avail- 
able in 1930 and 1929, plus half of those which came on the 
market in 1928. The increased durability of tires is thus 
seen to have carved a huge slice out of the renewal tire trade 
by delaying the demand for the first set of renewals. 

To the market analyst the above has an especial signifi- 
cance in that the forecast for 1933, on the basis of experi- 
ence up to 1930, would require the use of no automobile pro- 
duction and export figures later than June, 1931. To the 
dealer and the manufacturer it is significant as an indica- 
tion of the time allowance during which few new-size tires 
should be stocked by dealers for renewal sales. 

It is next necessary to make allowance for vehicles that are 
permanently out of the market for tires; although still in 
use, they will be scrapped before new tire equipment becomes 
necessary. 

« The increased average life of tires has not only delayed 
the sale of the first set of renewals but has likewise affected 
successive replacements. The number of cars that never 
require further renewals must, therefore, have increased in 
proportion as the average life of tires lengthened. Cars that 
are due to be scrapped when their present tire or mechanical 
equipment gives out, and for other reasons such as wreckage 
in accidents, will have as tire equipment at any given date 
casings ranging all the way from brand new tires to tires 
almost completely worn out—on the average, it therefore 
seems logical to assume that the life remaining in tires on 
cars which will not again use any new tires is about % the 
over-all average tire life. This assumption is employed here 
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for estimating the number of vehicles registered during each 
vear that never bought any additional tires. By this assump- 
tion, the scrappage factor (or old-age time allowance on the 
average life of cars) is estimated at 14 of column 4, Table 1. 

An example of the calculation necessary to arrive at sta- 
tistics in Table 2 is necessary. The following method was 
used for 1925. The average life of motor vehicles that year 
was 8.07 years; the allowance for old and scrapped vehicles 
permanently out of the market for new tires (1/2 the figure in 
column 4 of Table 1) was 0.73; subtraction gives the re- 
mainder as 7.34 years, which includes all vehicles available 
during 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922, 1921, 1920, and 1919, plus 
34% of those available in 1918. The original equipment 
time allowance on new cars for that vear (Table 1) was 1.46 
vears; in other words all the cars for renewal tire sales in 
1925 are thus 54% of those produced for the domestic mar- 
ket in 1924, and all those produced for local use in the 
period 1923-1919, inclusive, plus 34% of the 1918 figure. 
The same procedure was followed throughout. 

By this method allowance for the varying average life of 
motor vehicles is made, which is important because, obvi- 
ously, the longer cars remain in use, the more chance they 
will need additional tires for renewal purposes. 

Taste 2—NuMBER OF AUTOMOBILES AVAILABLE FOR Tire RENEWALS 


Fractions 





Year Complete Years Included of Years Included Thou- 

F ie ne Cee a —————_—-_—_——__— sands 
1917 1914, 1915, 1916 ce 42% 1913, 46% 1917 3.997 
1918 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917 .. 19% 1913, 32% 1918 5,218 
1919 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918 baie 23% 1914, 16% 1919 5,772 
1920 1916, 1917, 1918 44% 1915, 94% 1919 6,581 
1921. 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 .... 4% 1915, 81% 1926 7,994 
1922 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 32% 1916, 75% 192i 8,456 
1923 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921 : 68% 1917, 68% 1922 9,417 
1924 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922 17% 1917, 61% 192: 11,584 
1925 1919, 1920. 1921, 1922, 1923 34% 1918, 54% 1924 13,821 
1926 BPEks BPee, BPed, WIZE ose 92% 1920, 47% 1925 14,753 
1927 Rees, Bees, Bees, W925 .sce 93% 1921, 39% 1926 16,317 
1928 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926 .... 57% 1922, 30% 1927 17,114 
1929 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 .... 24% 1923, 10% 1928 15,277 
1930 1925, 1926, 1927 11% 1924, 50% 1928 12,934 


It now becomes possible to compare the figures in the last 
column of Table 2 with actual tire renewal sales. In the 
following table renewal sales as calculated in Circular 
2,865? are shown and reduced to an equivalent number of 
cars equipped by simply dividing by 4 (tires per car). The 
third and fourth columns show statistics of estimated re- 
newal sales of casings with an allowance of 5 tires per car 
as original equipment on annual production of new cars 
using pneumatic tires, statistics in the first 2 columns allow- 
ing only 4 tires per car. 


Taste 3—Actvart Renewat Saces or Casincs 


3asis 5 Tires 


Original Equipment 






Number A 


Number B-1.900 Sets 


Year 
1917 16,753,881 4,188 14,982,458 3.746 
1918 19,493.55¢ 4.873 18,481,945 4,620 
ee scawpa's 23,549,393 5.887 21,781,364 5.445 
SD svxsuas 20,771,184 5.193 18.704.730 3.676 
EE ninasonns 22,127,180 5.532 20,590.87 5.148 
1922 28,723,270 7.156 26.256.698 6.564 
1923 28,587,939 7,147 24,680,935 6.670 
1924 34,425,454 8,606 30.938.477 7.733 
1925 40,107,257 10,027 36.09.227 9.002 
1926 . 40,035,270 10,009 35.857,270 8.964 
1927 47,864,927 11.966 44.608.878 1.157 
DE cine 53,560,249 13,390 49,369.78 12,342 © 
a deckiinced 47,052,696 11,763 41.920.730 0.480 
1930 38,396,000 9,599 35,147,307 8,787 

A comparison of A and B above with the statistics in 


Table 2 will show that the agreement is close between actual 
renewal tire sales and the number of vehicles available for 
renewal tire sales as shown in Table 2. Statistics under A, 
above, average 75% of the statistics shown in Table 2 for the 
period 1920-1930 inclusive, the greatest deviations being in 
1922 (84.6%) and 1926 (67.9%). Sales in 1922 were well 
above normal, recovering from the depression of 1921, and 
sales in 1926 were abnormally low as a result of constant 
price declines during that year, which retarded buying. 

The statistics in Table 2 are correct in trend for actual 
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sales but are higher than the actual volume of business since 
1920, with which year more accurate statistics began. One 
may therefore reach a conclusion that the average life of 
tires has been uniformly greater than calculated in Table 1. 
The relation between statistics in Tables 2 and 3 is such as 
to reflect the depression of 1920-1921 with the subsequent 
1922 recovery in tire sales, and the recession in sales in 1926 
as a result of high prices and the rubber conservation cam- 
paign were made up for by relatively better tire business in 
1927 and 1928. If allowance were made throughout for a 
fifth tire being sold as original equipment, as in Table 3-B, 
instead of counting such sales under renewals as in A, these 
indications would not be altered materially, but a slightly 
greater increase in renewal sales would appear in 1921 com- 
pared to 1920, and in 1927 compared to 1926; while for 19253 
renewal sales would appear to have increased slightly in- 
stead of declining a fraction. 

The method of setting up statistics in the form emploved 
for Table 2 is such that, at the 1930 calculated average life 
of tires, statistical data on automobile production, exports, 
and imports are always available with which to make esti- 
mates 2 vears in advance. To make such estimates consider- 
ation must be given to the 2 variables, average life of auto- 
mobiles and of tires, and to the probable effect of economic 
conditions on both of these factors as well as upon tire pur- 
chases per se. The evidence available does not seem to in- 
dicate that passenger car tire renewal sales have been very 
much influenced by business conditions—a tire is not usually 
purchased in advance of need. and when need arises the 
purchase cannot be long delaved—this rule seems to have 
been general in the past decade. But while business conditions 
have not been a preponderant influence, they have had an 
appreciable effect and more particularly so in the case of 
tires for commercial vehicles. In studying the current trend 
of tire durability it is believed more weight should attach to 
the classification of tires as 4-ply, and 6-ply, or over, than 
to the nomenclature classifications as “first,” “second,” and 
“third” line tires. 

If the basis of calculations employed in Table 2 for 1930 
(average car life 7.36 vears, and average tire life 2.50 years) 
were applied as a constant to the available statistics, the 
number of automobiles available for renewal tire sales in 
1931, 1932, and 1933 would be (in thousands) 13,357, 
13,244, and about 12,867 respectively, against 12,934 in 
1930. 

If it were assumed that the average life of motor vehicles 
would increase from 7.36 vears in 1930 to 7.56 in 1931, to 
7.76 in 1932, and to 7.96 in 1933, and that tire life would 
remain constant at 2.50 vears, the number of vehicles avail- 
able for tire renewals would be (thousands): 1931, 14,124; 
1932, 14,907; and 1933, about 14,638. 

Any increase in average tire life bevond 2.50 years would 
reduce these figures; while any reduction in average tire life 
would increase these figures. If it were assumed that the 
average tire life would increase to 2.65 vears for 1931, 2.80 
years for 1932, and 2.95 years for 1933, and that the aver- 
age life of vehicles increased as in the preceding paragraph, 
the calculated number of vehicles would be (in thousands): 
1931, 13,122; 1932, 13,335; and 1933, about 12,900. 
Whether renewal tire sales will increase in these years de- 
pends either on an increased average life of cars or a de- 
creased average life of tires. Remember that actual tire sales 
have run at only 75% of the calculated rate in the past. 

The method developed in this study has been emploved 
for broad analysis of the domestic renewal tire market, but it 
is believed that possibilities exist for its use in connection 
with analysis of prospective business in individual foreign 
markets and even in individual State analyses for the local 
market. 

Broadly speaking, the conclusions reached regarding the 
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average life of automobiles should be indicative of the trend 
over the entire world since the larger part of automobiles in 
use in most countries are American made. Changes in the 
average life of tires in the United States will customarily 
occur some time in advance of foreign countries, and the aver- 
age life in foreign markets will usually be shorter than in 
the United States because of less favorable roads and other 
conditions such as climate, repair facilities, and perhaps a 
lower quality average for tires produced by foreign manufac- 
turers considered as a whole. 
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This circular makes no attempt to forecast the renewal 
sales prospects for future years. Its purpose is merely to 
outline a method of procedure which may be helpful to those 
whose duty it is to make such forecasts for private com- 
panies. Setting up the statistics in this manner results in an 
emphasis of the short number of complete years of available 
vehicles which are included in a forecast, and taken in con- 
junction with the low production of 1930 and 1931, and the 
probabilities for 1932 will no doubt result in definite con- 
clusions. 
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Transverse Cutting Machine for Calendered Sheet Rubber 
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Stock for Balls 


manufacturing industry is particularly well marked 

in the production of hollow small rubber articles such 
as balls, bulbs, toys, etc., the parts of which are cut from 
calendered sheet stock. In most such cases it is customary 
to strip cut the sheet as it is calendered, and roll it in a 
lightweight lining cloth on a shell. The strips are then cross- 
cut by hand into short lengths from which the ball or the toy 
blanks are stamped. 

The costly item of hand labor can be eliminated and the 
work made continuous with that of calendering by substi- 
tuting the machine here illustrated in front view and in 
cross section. Referring to these views the following descrip- 
tion of the operating parts of the machine is given. 

The machine is motor driven and stands in front of the 
calender from which the slit sheet of calendered stock A 
passes to and around the pair of water-cooled drums B, 
thence over the idler roller C onward through the adjustable 
feeding rollers D, which bring the sheet to the cutting 
knife E. Immediately in front of the latter are located 2 
compressed air outlets F functioning still further to cool the 
rubber. 

The blade E is mounted on the lower edge of the cutting 
bar G actuated by power transmitted from motor H by the 
vertical shaft J and bevel gears J. The feed of the rubber 
sheet is timed in unison with the stroke of the knife bar G, 


(hee necessity of reducing labor costs in the rubber 


and Toys Is Cut from Calendered Sheet on This Machine 


the action of which is timed by the cams K, K, on the cross- 
shaft L. 

The pieces cut from the strip rubber are received on the 
liner cloth VW as it passes around the roller NV on an endless 
belt conveyer. The speed of the conveyer is about 10% fast- 
er than the speed of the rubber sheet at the feeding rollers 
D. Thus the pieces cut are always rolled in the liner spaced 
by intervals of 10% of the length of the cut. Any desired 
gradation of the cut can be effected between a minimum 
length of 40 mm. and a maximum of 300 mm. by hand 
wheel adjustment O of the friction coupling P at the motor. 

The advantages of this machine may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: the substitution of automatic accurate 
machine cutting closely regulated for slow and inaccurate 
hand cutting; elimination of cloth books and need of their 
transportation about the plant; the ease of removing the cut 
stock from the roll and saving space where it is used; 
automatic placement of the pure gum plugs as internal air 
valves for inflation of the “goods after vulcanization, and 
finally, the possibility, in the case of making balls, of con- 
veying the cut stock direct to the ball making machines 
without rolling it in cloth. 

It is evident that this machine can be adapted for use in 
the manufacture of many rubber articles other than those 
mentioned where blanks are required to be cut from sheet 
stock. 
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EDITORIALS 





Ridding Business of Bugbears 


IG and little business is deriving much comfort from 
B the disposition of the 2 great political parties in the 
country to disregard their major differences in gov- 
ernmental policy and to stand squarely behind the Chief 
Executive in his heroic endeavors to break up the financial 
jam that during the past 2% years has been clogging the 
main channels of our fiscal system. It takes considerable 
self-control for the leaders of a party out of power to dis- 
regard, especially in a general election year, an oppor- 
tunity to make capital out of the ill luck or mistakes of 
the party in control, but such a politic attitude on the part 
of the “outs” may redound remarkably to their credit. 
With frozen assets thawed out on a stupendous scale, 
credit expanded enormously yet conservatively, national, 
state, county, and municipal construction programs started 
much earlier than originally planned, deflation is being 
effectively fought, and business cannot help but soon ex- 
perience a great sense of relief. It is being freed of its 
most troublous bugbears. Even the old-time fear of poor 
business in an election year is fast fading away. Econo- 
mists show that over long periods election vears have not 
been so depressing as have many ordinary years. Con- 
fidence is returning: the brakes are being loosened: and 
sooner than we realize will come the order, “Full steam 


” 


ahead 





Rubbered Egyptian Chariot Hoax 
POPULAR-PRICED encyclopedia states that in 
A the Egyptian Museum founded by Mariette, the 
French archaeologist, at Cairo, there is a rubber- 
tired chariot believed to have been owned by an Egyptian 
princess who flourished over 5,000 years ago. The rub- 
ber tires are said to be solid and over two inches thick. 
Assuming the information to be correct, a syndicate serv- 
ing numerous newspapers published the statement with 
a picture of a warrior driving such chariot. When no- 
ticed by the Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., the latter at 
once communicated with the American consul in Cairo 
for possible verification of the report, quite convinced, 
however, that it was impossfble for rubber to have been 
used at such an early period, or for ages afterward. Let- 
ters discrediting the story were sent to the bureau from 
the Egyptian Service of Antiques and G. W. Nathanson, 
a local British authority on Egyptian antiques. 
It is explained that chariots of great Egyptians had 


sometimes been fitted with leather-rimmed wheels, and 
that changes owing to aging might have given the im- 
pression that the tires were originally of rubber. Not 
only did rubber tires not antedate King Tut, but they did 
not make their début until 1845, when William Thomp- 
son of England patented his elastic bearings for carriage 
wheels. They were inflatable belts and had leather cov- 
ers. In 1868 Thompson pioneered with solid rubber 
tires up to 5 inches in thickness. 





Nature Did First Vuleanizing 
STUDY of the fossilized and resinous rubber tree 
bark in the brown coal deposits at Cothen-Merse- 
burg and Frankleben, Germany, reveals the fact 

that owing to the presence of sulphur in the coal the rub- 
ber in the sunken forests was fully vulcanized by the in- 
tense heat. Some of the specimens are soft and some hard 
rubber, but all are the true hydrocarbon as proved by the 
forming trom them of rubber ozonide. 

The discovery of such a prehistoric reaction through a 
natural operation can not, of course, dim in the least the 
fame of Goodyear, who, 93 years ago, solved the rubber 
trade’s most baffling problem in originating the art of 
vulcanization by means of sulphur and heat. Doubtless 
the process would have been evolved sooner or later, but 
the fact remains that Goodyear was easily first. With 
his Yankee ingenuity and persistence he made civiliza- 
tion his lasting debtor. Certainly he was foremost in 
establishing rubber as one of the key industries of the 


world. 





Rubber and Sound Control 


KTER tires, what? In the opinion of some con- 
A temporaries the next new big business will be that 

of sound-proofing or sound control, and that the 
day is not far distant when prospective buyers of build- 
ings will be as anxious about the quietness of such 
structures as about any of their ordinarily essential fea- 
tures. In the development of such an industry rubber 
engineers should, and doubtless will, play an important 
role. Already they have done much, as in lessening thé 
jar and the noise of motor vehicles—as many as forty 
rubber fitments being now used on some cars—and they 
have done much, too, through rubber furnishings in mut- 
ing din and dampening vibration in a wide variety of 
buildings. 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


American 
Antioxidants 


AMONG the papers read at the Second 

International Congress of Rubber 
Technologists in Paris, France, June 10-13, 
1931, was a study on antioxidants by F. 
Jacobs? in which he recorded comparative 
value for various antioxidants as age re- 
sisters in industrial rubber mixings, as de- 
termined by the well-known Geer oven and 
Bierer-Davis bomb. The author found 
that the Geer oven tests are not so dis- 
tinctively decisive in rating the preserving 
quality of the antioxidants as those made 
in the bomb. 

The accompanying tabulation gives phys- 
ical and chemical data concerning the very 
full list of antioxidants utilized in both 
American and European rubber manufac- 
turing practice and will, therefore, be found 
useful for reference. 

Wood light referred to in the table is 
the 3,600 group of lines of the mercury 
arc, transmitted through black glass very 
similar in composition to the Corning ultra- 
violet glass. This light was developed dur- 
ing the World War by R. W. Wood, chair- 
man, Physical Laboratory, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., who 
demonstrated it at the Sorbonne, where it 
attracted a good deal of interest. The 
French use it in all sorts of directions 
and refer to it as “Lumiére Wood.” 


L“Tes Comparaisons d’Antioxygens dans _ les 
Mélanges Industriels.’ F. Jacobs, Rev. gén. 
caoutchouc, Oct., 1931, pp. 120-27. 





Chemical 
Not disclosed 


No. Trade Name 
1° RRS 
2 Nonox W 


ethyl and methyl 


amine 





Composition 


X-Ray Study of Rubber Structure’ 
M. F. Acken, W. E. Singer, and W. P. Davey’ 















































Fig. 1. Diagram of Apparatus 


HE authors present a review of previ- 

ous work and classify its results in the 
following manner: the existence and the 
mutual transformation of different poly- 
mers in rubber, and data concerning the 
physical structure as determined by X-ray 
diffraction patterns. The results of their 
own elaborate study to demonstrate the 
presence or absence of a time interval after 
stretching before rubber can show evidences 
of crystallinity are summarized by the au- 
thors in the following terms: 

It is shown by X-ray diffraction meth- 
ods that a time interval is required to build 
up a fiber structure in stretched rubber. 
Four rather obvious types of explanation 
for this effect are pointed out, and serious 

1Ind. Eng. Chem., Jan., 1932, pp. 54-57. 

2 Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


AMERICAN ANTIOXIDANTS 


Physical Appearance 


Resin 


objections to 3 of these are mentioned. 
The most probable explanation seems to be 
that time is required either to squeeze out 
unfavorably oriented molecules to the in- 
terfaces of fibers made up of favorably ori- 
ented molecules, or to pull out, in the direc- 
tion of fibre-orientation, tangled portions of 
molecules. Such a picture would cause the 
easily stretched, favorably oriented mole- 
cules to assume the role usually played by 
the more solid phase of a gel and would 
cause the less favorably oriented molecules 
(or portions of molecules) to play the part 
ordinarily played by the liquid phase of a 
gel. 

A schematic diagram of the apparatus 
used is shown in Figure 1. This comprises 
a Coolidge X-ray tube A with a molyb- 
denum target operating at 30,000 volts. 
The X-ray beam passes through the series 
of shutters, filter, and holes marked re- 
spectively SS:, F, Sv, and S,, thence 
through the rubber R fastened between 
fixed support 1, and movable support J/». 
The latter is held under tension by a spring 
N and moved up and down by a cam C. 
The X-ray pattern is received on the film 
P. The power for operation is derived 
from the 110-volt batteries marked R:-; in 
the figure and from the motor M. Means 
are provided for changing the speed of the 
motor and alternating the stretch and re- 
leasing the rubber sample FR under test. 


Color 
In Natural Light In Wood Light 
Resinous brown Pale violet 


Not disclosed; probably a mixture of Wavy, shining micaceous, grayish sec- 


alpha-naphthyl- tion, deliquescent, becomes purplish 


rose in air; melting point 
12° C. 


110- 


Purplish tint 





Nonox, ordinary 


Derived from aldol naphthylamine 


4 Stabilite Diphenylethylene diamine 

5 Stabilite Alba Diorthotolylethylene diamine 

6 VGB Acetaldehyde ethylene diamine 

7 Oxynone Diamino diphenylamine 
(non-symmetric) 

& Neozone A Phenyl alpha- naphthylamine 

9 Neozone C 92% Neozone A + 8% metatoluylene- 
diamine 

10 Neozone, standard Phenyl alpha-naphthylamine + meta- 
tcluylene-diamine + stearic acid 

11 Neozone D Pheny]-beta-naphthylamine 

12 Neozone E Neozone D + diamine 

13. Resistox Aldolaniline 

14. Albasan Beta-naphthol on amine 

15 ht PS oe Amine reaction product (not tested) 

16 Grasselerager (new Antox) Rutyraldehyde aniline derivative 

17. Old Antox Para aminophenol + barium sulphate 

18 Age-Rite white Di-beta-naphthyl para-phenylenediamine 
(symmetrical 

19 Age-Rite powder Phenyl-beta-naphthylamine 

20 Age-Rite resin Aldol-alpha-naphthylamine 

21 Parazone Parahvdroxy diphenol 

22 Zalba Aniline derivative (not tested) 

23 Heliozone A wax + an antioxidant 


—— ,tan powder; melting point 
174-175° C. 

Melting enliis 69-62° C. 

Melting point 63-66° C. 


Cutch brown, resinous powder; melt- 


ing point 60-80° C. 


Melting point 125° C. 
Waxy cream; melting point 52° C. 


Grayish tan powder 


Melting point 40-47° C. 

Fine clear gray powder, whitish origi- 
nally; melting point 106° 

Fine powder, grayish tan 

Yellowish wax 

Granular cream 

Rose amber liquid 

Rese amber oily liquid 

Crystalline, shell tan 


Melting point 170° C. 
Melting point 108° C. 
Red brown resin 
Melting point 161° C. 
White powder 

White 


Changes in light 
Somewhat ochre 
Changes in light 


Resinous 


Not tested 
Violet tint 


Grayish brown 
Grayish turning to brown 


Violet tint 

Dark 

Not tested 

Liquid amber 

Liquid amber 

Turns violet, blackens 
by vulcanization 


Greenish gray 
Violet gray 
Red brown 
White 
Brownish 


Yellow 


Not tested 
Clear vi iolet 
Pale violet 


Not tested 


* t tested 


lear violet 
Not tested 
Not tested 


Clear violet 
Not tested 
Not tested 
Not tested 
Ne t tested 


Not tested 


Pale violet 
Clear violet 
Greenish gray 
Clear violet 
Deen violet 
White 
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Chiorinated Rubber 


As perfected in Germany, chlorinated 
rubber is a snow-white product which, be- 
cause of its transparency and non-inflam- 
mable character, can be used for films and 
threads, or, when softeners, colors, etc. 
are added, for insulating material. 

Hallet stated at the first International 
Congress for Developing Uses for Rubber 
that chlorinated rubber is being produced 
in rather larger amounts in Germany, par- 
ticularly for painting iron, concrete, and 
wood. These paints, no more expensive 
than the usual good paints on the market, 
have better adhesive qualities. The Man- 
nesmannwerke now produces about 10,000 
kilos per month of a simiiar product known 
as Tornesit’ which is used for painting gas 
and water piping. Tornesit, containing 
30% rubber, can be used for all articles 
hitherto made of ebonite or bakelite and 
may be obtained in all colors desired. 

Chlorinated rubber is non-inflammable. 
Decomposition begins at 150° C.: there- 
fore it is suitable for impregnating fabrics. 
wood, etc. It is resistant to acids and 
alkalies, insulates against electricity, and 


Ixpia Rurrer Worvp, Oct. 1, 1931. p. 87 


India Rubber World 


Rubber Division 
A.C. S. 


Los Angeles Group 


Fifty-eight members and guests of Los 
Angeles Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., 
attended the group’s meeting and dinner 
February 2, in the dining hall of the Rich- 
field Oil Co. building, 6th and Flower Sts., 
Los Angeles, Calif. - Secretary W. R. 
Hucks, chief chemist of the Pacific Good- 
rich Rubber Co., had planned to talk on 
“Liquid Latex” but deferred the talk to a 
future meeting in favor of F. H. Banbury, 
who spoke interestingly on his invention of 
the well-known mixer and results accom- 
plished under most diverse conditions not 
only in the rubber industry but in many 
other fields. 

These officers were elected: chairman, 
Philip Ritter ; vice chairman, R. E. Hutche- 
son; secretary, W. R. Hucks. A _ golf 
prize cup, it was stated, has been donated 
for the coming tournament by B. E. 
Dougherty, . L. Royal, and A. E. Wolff. 


Akron Group 


The spring meeting of the Akron Group 
of the Rubber Division, A. C. S., will 
take place the evening of March 7 at the 
Akron City Club. The following program 
of papers is planned for the occasion. 

“The Oxides of Iron as Colors in Rub- 
ber” by J. W. Ayres, director of research 
of C. K. Williams & Co., will cover the ele- 
ments of color, the manufacture of iron 
oxide, proper method of evaluating and 
testing colors for rubber, and the impuri- 
ties that might be present in these colors 
and their effects on rubber. 

Zinc oxide will be treated in 3 papers 
presented separately by G. F. A. Stutz, 
George Haslam, and B. R. Silver, all of 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. Interest- 
ing data will be given concerning about 6 
different types of oxides which differ wide- 
ly in particle size, nature of surface, rate 
of cure, dispersability, and work of ex- 
tension, 

The Musselman tire will be discussed by 
its inventor, A. J. Musselman, who will 
also talk on other makes commonly referred 
to as airwheels and pillow tires. 





gives special hardness to films. It has 
specific gravity 1.5, is soluble in benzol and 
its homologs, in esters and chlorin-hydro- 
carbons as well as in tetraline. It is in- 
soluble in alcohols, benzine, and mineral 
oils. Highly concentrated solutions readily 
absorb colors and, therefore, have good 
covering power. Plastic masses, artificial 
leather, etc., can be produced from chlori- 
nated rubber. 

The products are cheap because the 
basic materials, rubber and chlorine, are 
at present low in price and available in 
practically unlimited quantity; while pro- 
duction is comparatively simple and inex- 
pensive. Moreover there is an increase in 
weight of more than 200% calculated on 
the basic rubber whereas in making hard 
rubber the increase is only 100%. 
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Latex and Dispersions 


UBBER latex has a number of prop- 

erties making it worthy of investiga- 
tion by the cordage manufacturer. In the 
present market it is cheap, a most essen- 
tial point as cordage, like most old-line 
industries, operates on a small margin of 
profit. It involves no fire risk; this fact 
recommends its use on oil soaked floors. 
It impregnates most cordage yarns readily, 
and the waterproofing effect is obvious. 
The use of latex in cordage manufacture 
should permit of a variety of new physical 
properties hitherto unattainable. 

The impregnation of cordage is con- 
ducted under different conditions and for 
entirely different purposes than is the case 
when treating cord fabric for use in con- 
structing automobile tires. Vulcanization 
may not be necessary. Waterproofing may 
be more essential than increased tensile 
strength although the possibilities in the 
latter regard are indeed great. Appear- 
ance, flexibility, ease in tying, and ability 
to hold knots; all of these and many 
others are features of importance to the 
manufacturer and the purchaser of cords 
and twines. 

The cordage industry makes use of sev- 
eral different types of fibers including 
manilla, jute, sisal, hemp, cotton, and 
others not so well known. These fibers 
vary greatly in physical characteristics. In 
fiber lengths they may vary from 10 or 12 
feet in the case of manilla, to less than an 
inch for certain grades of cotton. The 
capillary effect of cotton is relatively high, 
that of manilla exceptionally low. When 
manufactured into twine, the fibers may 
be loosely twisted together, as is often com- 
mon practice with jute, or tightly rolled, as 
is frequently done in producing manilla ropes 
or cotton cords. Naturally, where im- 
pregnations are attempted, they are carried 
out at different points in the process, ac- 
cording to the degree of twist. When the 
final product is tightly twisted, the im- 
pregnation is made most readily in the 
yarn. In other cases, a partial impregna- 
tion is possible by simply passing the cord 
through a bath or solution. Wherever 
possible, the latter procedure is adopted. 

In the past the most familiar type of im- 
pregnation or waterproofing has been tarred 
rope or cable. The yarn on bobbins is 
passed through a bath of pine tar; the ex- 
cess squeezed out, and the yarn rewound 
on the bobbins. When sufficiently dry, the 
rope or the cable is made up in the regular 
way using the tarred yarn. It is evident 
that the effect obtained is that of tarring 
the individual fibers rather than impreg- 
nating the yarn as a whole. The fibers are 
to a certain extent waterproofed, but the 
interstices between them remain largely 


Latex and Cordage 
G. D. Kratz 


unfilled. \WVhile for certain purposes, this 
condition may be desirable as it allows the 
fibers a slight slippage under stress, in 
other instances a good cementation would 
be a decided advantage. 

Another form of partial impregnation 
long used in the cordage industry consists 
in passing twine through a sizing solution 
or paste. For the most part these sizes 
are composed of a mixture of corn starch, 
tapioca flour, and a soluble wax to im- 
part flexibility. As cordage is sold by 
the pound, heavy pigments are sometimes 
also included in the size to increase the 
weight. After sizing and drying, the 
sized twine may be passed over rope roll- 
ers to impart a gloss. 

These procedures cover briefly the cur- 
rent methods of impregnation and water- 
proofing as carried on in the cordage in- 
dustry. Few innovations have been made 
along these lines in recent years. Those 
which have been put into practice have 
been directed more toward increasing the 
quality of old products than to creating 
new ones and new. markets for them. 
Waterproofing is still accomplished through 
the use of oils which in themselves are 
objectionable in many instances when the 
product is in use. Further the use of oil 
for this purpose does not constitute impreg- 
nation in the usual sense of the term. 
Sizing gives superficial impregnation but 
seldom has a waterproofing effect. 

The latter point is particularly import- 
ant as it is often necessary to dye or 
color the size bath for the production of 
colored twines. If the color runs or 
“bleeds” when it becomes wet, the results 
are often disastrous. The introduction of 
a waterproofing element in the size which 
would also prevent the dye from bleeding 
would be a decided step in advance. 

Fortunately most of the substances now 
used in tarring or sizing cordage mix well 
or can be mixed with latex solutions. It 
is possible to mix liquid latex with many 
sizes. Tarred yarns have a good affinity 
for latex solutions also. More often, how- 
ever, it would appear possible to use latex 
solutions for entirely new purposes or em- 
ploy them in conjunction with the sizing or 
the tarring operations as now carried on in 
regular procedure. 

For example, it is possible to pass a 
twine through the usual size solution or 
paste and then after removing the excess 
repass it through a latex solution and im- 
part a waterproofing effect. This pro- 
cedure precludes the possibility of impart- 
ing a shine or gloss to the surface of the 
final product unless the latex solution has 
been compounded to that end. As men- 
tioned above, the simplest procedure would 


¢ 


be to incorporate the latex solution in the 
size bath and accomplish the result in one 
operation. From the nature of the ingredi- 
ents involved, this work would not appear 
to be impossible. 

The foregoing remarks apply primarily 
to the manufacture of twines or cords, but 
the waterproofing of ropes or cables is 
subject to the same application. As in the 
case of tightly twisted cords or twines the 
yarn can be first passed through the tar 
bath and subsequently through the latex 
solution. In this case the necessity of em- 
ploying the tar bath is assumed. Possibly, 
as suggested for the sizing operation, the 
2 operations could be combined by simply 
passing the yarn through a bath of latex 
solution containing the required modicum 
of tar. But to date, little has been done 
along these lines. 

Perhaps too much stress has been placed 
upon the impregnating and the waterproof- 
ing effects possible in cordage through the 
use of latex solutions. In many instances 
surface effects are much more import- 
ant than variations in the internal struc- 
ture of the twine. A smooth surface with 
no fiber ends protruding is particularly de- 
sirable in the case of twines made of un- 
ruly fibers. Sisal and other long staple 
hbers are notorious examples of difficult 
surfacing especially when made into twines 
of small diameter. 

Generally speaking the use of latex in 
the cordage industry need not involve vul- 
canization of the deposited rubber. The 
functions it is called upon to perform do 
not require this added operation provided, 
of course, that the product ages well. The 
latter characteristic is most important, and 
the latex solution must necessarily be com- 
pounded for that purpose. In cases where 
vulcanization is required, a cold cure should 
suffice in most instances. 

The term cordage, however, embraces a 
wider field than twines, ropes, and cables. 
Impregnated jute yarns are used as a filling 
material in constructing electric cables. 
It is possible that latex impregnated 
thread may some day replace cotton and 
rubber as insulation for copper wires of 
small diameters. Each of these instances 
and others like them would probably re- 
quire compounding the latex solution used 
for impregnation so that it would permit 
of hot vulcanization. 

Liquid latex has a distinct place in the 
cordage industry. It should find applica- 
tion not only in connection with present 
processes but also should be instrumental 
in producing new effects, new products, 
and new markets for the manufacturer. 
The field is a wide one and as yet rela- 
tively unexplored. 
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Coneentrated Latex Mixi 


N FRANCE as in England, the first 
experiments in the use of latex, indus- 


as : 2 
trially, were begun in January, 1923. In 


France they were carried out by the 
Société du Latex, and in England by the 
Macintosh company. The early processes 
required too much time and labor and 


could not be used practically. 
ympounds suited to different 


the ingredients, 


To obtain 


manufactures, necessary 





sulphur, accelerator, pigment, and fillers, 
in the form of very fine powders, sus- 
pended in water, are incorporated in the 
latex This procedure lowers the concen- 
tration of the compound, which must be 
corrected by evaporation of the excess 
water. For this purpose the Twiss con- 
centrating apparatus is very well suited. 
It consists of a double-jacketed vat in 


which steam or hot water is circulated and 
automatically kept at a level equal to that 
of the latex in the vat. 


The temperature of the water is con- 


trolled and also that of the hot air which 
enters through the hollow cover of the 
apparatus and is distributed over the sur- 
face of the latex by numerous pertora- 
tions arranged in the cover. The com- 
ound is stirred mechanically thus main- 


taining iniformity of dispersion and pre- 
venting the formation of films on the sur- 
face of the latex. 
When the 
tained, the compound is cooled by circulat- 
water in the jacket of the vat; 
then the concentrate is ready to be con- 
verted into various rubber articles. 
Manufacturing dipped balloons with latex 
was one of the most difficult problems. 
Now, however, all the difficulties have been 
overcome, and today large quantities of 
latex balloons are produced. In the process 
of latex dipping, the aqueous mixture per- 
mits the use of super-accelerators without 
of premature cure, which is inevitable 
ordinary mixings in solution are used. 
( frame 


desired concentration is at- 


ing cold 


risk 
whei 
Suitable molds are mounted on a 
and dipped into a solution of a latex coagu- 
lant It is essential that the coagulant 
hould cover the molds completely and 
uniformly. The frame is then slowly and 





} 


‘ . : ws cA 
carefully dipped into the latex tank, which 
a suitable concentration and col- 
Coagulation of the latex 


surface of 





liately on the 





the molds: the thickness depends on the 
tion of the immersion, which is gen- 

eT | 10 sect nds. 
The frames with the molds are then 


slowly withdrawn from the bath, reversed, 
Coagulation o1 
and at 


and left to dry on a rack. 
the latex on the molds continues, 
the end of 3 minutes a moist film is formed. 
7 deposit increasingly com- 
pact by the exudation of the serum. After 
drying, the neck is finished by rolling back 


becomes 


its edges, and the balloons are ready for 
vulcanization, which requires about 19 
minutes in hot air. After vulcanization, the 
balloons are dusted with talcum to facili- 
tate removal from the molds. 


M. F. Chassaing 


This method, with some variations, may 
be used for all sorts of dipped goods, par- 
ticularly for gloves, the composition and 
the thickness of which vary according to 
their intended use. Surgical and household 
gloves are made in a single dipping. Indus- 
trial gloves are dipped several times. After 
each immersion in the prepared and con- 
centrated latex, the molds are again dipped 
into a volatile coagulant, and they do not 
have to be dried after each dipping. In 
this way gloves of 10-12 tenths of thick- 
ness are obtained. 

All articles like handles of rackets, 
canes, fishing rods, tools, etc., can easily 
be covered with rubber. They do not re- 
quire the wrapping necessary with ordinary 
mixings, because the natural contraction of 
the deposit in drying gives enough adhe- 
sion to the object covered and reproduces 
all the lines and decorations which may be 
engraved upon it. 

The colorings come out absolutely clear 
and uniform because the compounding pow- 
ders used are very fine, and their perfect 
dispersion is easily effected in the aqueous 
medium; besides, cure at low temperature 
does not change the colors. 

Latex is particularly suitable for rub- 
berizing fabrics for waterproof garments. 
The concentration of the mixture and a 
slight moditication in the rubberizing ma- 
chine prevent the proofing from. striking 
the The use of super- 


through fabric. 





Latex Serum Produets 


HE Rubber Research Institute of 

Malaya is engaged in investigating 
products from the residual serum of latex. 
These are quebrachitol and Hevea lipin 
which have uses outside the rubber 
industry. Quebrachitol is not yet estab- 
lished with definite uses that would make 
a market for the material. Hevea lipin 
possesses the quality of altering tension of 
liquids and improves the dispersion of fats. 
Possibly lipin may be useful in the con- 
fectionary trade and other industries where 
egg lecithin is employed. 


may 


Improved Insulation 


MINER \L oil composition for electrical 
. purposes such as the saturation of 
cable wrappings can be improved by stirring 
into it several per cent of rubher latex and 
a small percentage of a nitrogeneous com- 
pound h as a secondary amine, 
example. 

The latex is thoroughly stirred into the 
oil, followed by heating to cause solution 


suc for 


oi the rubber particles in the oil. The 
diamine dissolved in benzol may first be 
added to the oil before addition of the 


latex and the benzol later be evaporated 


from the composition. Insulating oil 
composition thus prepared has superior 
electrical properties to that containing 


latex or the nitrogenous containing sub- 
stance alone. 
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accelerators effects the cure of the fabric 
during its passage over the hot table, and 
it can be used immediately without further 
operation for manufacturing garments. 

The same process, but employing other 
accelerators, is used in manufacturing cord 
fabric for pneumatic tires for automobiles, 
motorcycles, and bicycles. The threads, 
properly arranged on a special machine, 
receive a coating of concentrated latex on 
both sides; the water is evaporated during 
passage through the machine. 

The fabric leaves the machine with a 
weight of rubber almost equal to the 
weight of cotton and may be used as is 
for the manutacture of tires. The incor- 
poration of a suitable mineral oil in the 
aqueous compound helps the surface to re- 
tain sufficient adhesive power. The fluidity 
of the mixing in spite of its great concen- 
tration makes it penetrate the cord fibers 
much better than gum mixings applied by 
calenders. 

In discussing the subject of latex mix- 
ings, Guiseppi Bruni remarked that certain 
new processes have been worked out, in- 
cluding one by Dr. Pestalozza. The latter 
is based on the fact that if to ordinary 
latex, vulcanized, or concentrated latex is 
added a very minute amount of certain 
coagulants, for instance sulphate of lime 
or a mixture of sulphate of ammonia, 
amounting to 3/1000, the latex or the latex 
compound undergoes a certain decrease in 
viscosity but remains perfectly liquid. 

Now if a mold that has been heated to 
80, 90, or 95° C. is plunged into this latex 
mixing, rapidly is formed a deposit of 
latex, the thickness of which depends on 
the duration of the immersion. For ex- 
ample: gloves and bathing caps form in 
5, 10, and 15 seconds. Up to one or two 
minutes of immersion a product is ob- 
tained of perfectly compact thickness and 
with excellent general properties. 

IX. A. Hauser, speaking on the use of 
latex for proofing, pointed out that when a 
fabric is coated fairly thin with latex on 
one side only, a material is obtained which 
is impermeable to water, but not one that 
does not take up water at all. Waterproof 
garments made with pure latex, without 
illers, do not give results comparable to 
those spread with a benzine solution, and 
the reason is that if a latex coating is 
applied on one side, while that side is cov- 
ered, the fabric is not impregnated and 
the water can enter the fabric. So if a 
piece of fabric proofed on one side with 
latex is left in water or moist surround- 
ings, and the same thing is done with a 
similar piece proofed by the old methods, 
the former will absorb 3 to 4 times its 
weight of water; while the latter absorbs 
no water. The latex fabric will take up 
water on all surfaces that have not been 
treated with latex, since latex only stays 
on the outside of the threads, while the 
benzine solution penetrates the thread. 


1 Rev. gén. caoutchouc, Oct., 1931, pp. 98-102, 
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Patents 


United States 


18,312 (Reissue). Coated Paper. G. J. 
Esselen, Jr., Swampscott, Mass., and 
R. P. Rose, Jackson Heights, as- 
signors to General Rubber Co., New 
York, both in N. Y. 


1,838,241. Electrodeposition of Rubber. 
W. A. Williams, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 

1,839,191. Coagulating Latex. O. Am- 
bros and R. Griessbach, both of 


Ludwigshafen a. Rhine, assignors to 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frank- 
fort a. M., both in Germany. 
1,839,983. Waterproofing. J. Mc- 
Gavack, Jackson Heights, N. Y., as- 
signor to Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
1,839,996. Sheet Material. R. P. Rose, 
Jackson Heights, N. Y., and H. E. 
Cude, S. Manchester, Conn., assignors 
to General Rubber Co., New York, 
NY. 
1,840,157. Stable Aqueous Dispersions. 
Cc. Cross, London, England, and 
A. Engelstad, Vardal, Norway. 
1,840,243. Improved Rubber Product. 
J. McGavack, Leonia, N. J., assignor 


to General Rubber Co., New York, 
a 


1,841,067. Rubber-Fiber Product. G. 
P. F. Smith, Strafford, and T. G. Rich- 
ards, Wayne, Pa., assignors to Dis- 
persions Process, Inc., Dover, Del. 

1,841,076. Rubber Coating. W. F. 
Zimmerli, Portage Township, and W. 
L. Semon, Cuyahoga Falls, both in 
©., assignors to B. F. Goodrieh Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

1,841,322. Securing Rubber to Metal. 

. M. Carson, assignor to Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


318,530. Rubber Colloidal Dispersion. 
E. A. Hauser and R. H. Watts, co- 
inventors, both of Frankfort a. M.., 
Germany. 

318,532 and 318,533. Aqueous Disper- 
sion Product. Anode Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Guernsey, Channel Islands, 
assignee of P. Klein and F. Gabor, 
co-inventors, Budapest, Hungary. 

318,662. Impregnating Composition. 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, 

. Q., assignee of W. Baird and H. 
M. Bunbury, co-inventors, both of 
Manchester, England. 

318,755. Aqueous Dispersion. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, England, 
and Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., Guern- 
sey, Channel Islands, assignees of 
D. F. Twiss, G. W. Trobridge, and 
W. G. Gorham, co-inventors, all of 
Birmingham, England. 

318,929. Mbottling Rubber 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
England, and Anode Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Guernsey, Channel Islands, as- 
signees of F. H. Lane, Birmingham, 
England. 


United Kingdom 


357,740. Electrophoresis. Anode Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd. Guernsey, Channel 
Islands, assignee of Szegvari, 
Akron, ©., U2 5. A. 

358.011 and 358,012. Aqueous Disper- 


Surfaces. 


sions. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London; Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Guernsey, Channel Islands; H. C. 


Young and C. Hemm, both of Man- 
chester. 
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International Trade in Latex’ 


NTERNATIONAL shipments of liquid 

latex began on an important scale in 
1922. British Malaya and the Netherlands 
East Indies (Sumatra) have been the prin- 
cipal sources of supply. The United States 
has been the chief consuming country. The 
export statistics of British Malaya and the 
Netherlands East Indies show growth of ex- 
ports to United Kingdom and Netherlands, 
whence reexports to other markets prob- 
ably occur, and to Germany, Italy, France, 
Belgium, Japan, and Australia. There are 
doubtless occasional reexport shipments of 
latex from the United States. No foreign 
country reports latex as a separate item 
in the import statistics; therefore it is im- 
posSible to determine the exact extent of 
use in particular countries, but there is evi- 
dence of steady growth in the trade, and 
United States imports in 1930 and 1931 
have established new high records. 

Lack of uniformity in the official trade 
statistics reporting imports or exports of 
latex for different countries is a complicat- 
ing factor at present. It would certainly 
be desirable if the statistics were reported 
in a uniform manner. Owing to the devel- 
opment of trade in various latex concen- 
trates it appears that the only method of 
showing the volume of trade accurately is 
by requiring shippers or importers to show 
the dry rubber content by weight in the 
official export declarations and in the forms 
filled out for customs records at time of 
entry into consuming countries. An attempt 
should also be made to assure inclusion of 
all shipments of latex concentrates, as well 
as of ordinary liquid latex, in the official 
statistics on latex issued by each country. 
This has already been done in the case of 
3ritish Malaya and the United States. The 
provision of official trade statistics on im- 
ports and reexports in the case of the 
United Kingdom and Netherlands would 
also be helpful. 


R. G. 

Monthly statistics of exports of latex 
showing quantity in imperial gallons, from 
Malaya, Ceylon, and Sumatra, have been 
reported in the Bulletin of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association. It is believed that 
these statistics cover exports of ordinary 
liquid latex only, not including concentrates. 
Some latex is also exported from Java, 
but records are not published by the Rub- 
ber Growers’ Association. The dry rubber 
content of these exports is estimated by 


A. Statistics 


1 Special Circular No. 3147, Rubber Division, 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





358,534. Safety Glass. J. Y. Johnson, 
London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
Frankfort a. M., Germany.) 

358,561. Porous Rubber. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London; Anode Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Guernsey, Channel Islands, 
and G. Livings, Manchester. 

358,562. Ornamenting Rubber. Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London; Anode 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Guernsey, Channel 
Islands; E. A. Murphy and E. W. B. 
Owen, both of Ft. Dunlop. 


(Continued on page 84) 


R. G. A. at 3% pounds per imperial gallon. 
In recent years decline in the exports from 
Malaya is balanced by increase in Sumatra 
exports (or vice versa), the principal ship- 
per operating in both countries. It would 
appear that exports grew too rapidly in 
1925 and 1926, that subsequent reduction 
was necessary to reduce excessive stocks, 
and that the 1929-1930 exports are reason- 
ably representative of the consumption dur- 
ing those years. 


N. E. I. Exports 


Exports of latex from Netherlands East 
Indies are officially reported in complete 
detail in the monthly trade returns. While, 
as in the case of Malaya, most of the ex- 
ports are destined for the United States, 
the list of foreign countries receiving ship- 
ments direct from N. E. I. has steadily in- 
creased. Shipments to Netherlands were 
at a rate suggesting possible redistribution 
from that market during 1930 and 1931. 

The exports are apparently reported by 
weight including moisture. The dry rubber 
content is believed to be around % of this 
reported weight, but owing to the possible 
inclusion of latex concentrates in the ship- 
ments, there is no way of determining ac- 
curately the net dry weight. Exports in 
1930 and 1931 have increased; while Ma- 
layan exports declined. 


United States Imports 
United States imports of latex seem 
likely to make a new high record in 1931, 
following the preceding record set in 1930. 
There is thus some evidence of steadily in- 
creasing use of latex even during this de- 
pression period. The unit value per pound 
of dry rubber content is usually higher than 
for rubber imported in sheet form, partly 
because latex commands a premium as a 
special product and partly because trans- 
portation charges are higher for latex than 
for dry rubber in cases. 


ImMvorts OF RUBBER LATEX AND CONCENTRATES 


ry Unit 

Rubber Value 

Calendar Centent Value Cents 
Years Pounds Dollars Per Lb. 
1924 4,830,747 864,059 17.90 
1925 oses , 9,630,799 3,537.810 40.98 
4? 7,589,165 4,680,386 61.65 
YOM i aa 876,077 35.05 
Se 9,334,927 2,185,579 23.41 
Me ret 8,351,487 1,787,997 21.40 
1930 ...... 9,966,527 1,506,804 15.12 
1931(10 mes.) 9,190,362 801,935 8.73 


* Prior to March, 1930, the dry rubber content 
of latex imported was estimated at 3 pounds per 
gallon. There i reason for believing 3% 
pounds a better estimate Since March, 1930, 
importers have been required to report the dry 
rubber content on declarations of imports of latex 
and latex concentrates at time of entry. 


1s some 


United States imports of latex have come 
mainly from British Malaya and Sumatra. 
There have also been regular and important 
arrivals from Java in recent years, and 
some latex reaches America regularly via 
the United Kingdom. Occasional imports 
from Ceylon are noted; and if the statis- 
tics are accurate, experimental imports 
have been made from Liberia, India, and 
Brazil. The official United States statis- 
tics reflect the change from Malaya to 
Sumatra as the chief source of 1930 im- 
ports. 
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Test Methods for Carbon 
Tetrachloride 
Carbon Bisulphide 
Transfer 25 cc. of an approximately 2 
normal alcoholic potash solution to a 250 
cc. Erlenmeyer flask. To this add 25 cc. 
of the carbon tetrachloride to be tested, 
mix well, and allow to stand at room 
temperature for 5 minutes. Then add a 
few drops of phenolphthalein indicator and 
make slightly acid with dilute acetic acid. 
To this slightly acid mixture add an ex- 
cess of sodium bicarbonate, and dilute with 


50 to 75 cc. of cold water. Add starch 
indicator and titrate with tenth normal 


iodine solution to the first end point which 
persists for 5 to 10 seconds. 

A blank determination should be run on 
a second 25 cc. of the alcoholic potash 
solution by the same procedure used on 


the sample and this blank titration de- 
ducted from the sample titration. Each 
cubic centimeter of tenth normal iodine 
solution represents 0.019% carbon bisul- 
phide on a 25 cc. sample of carbon 
tetrachloride. 


Residue 


Weigh out a 500 g. sample of carbon 
tetrachloride in a clean 500 cc. Erlenmeyer 
flask. The fluid should be allowed to eva- 
porate on the hot plate until its volume has 
been reduced to 25 to 40 cc. This residual 
fiuid is then transferred to a 50 cc. tared 
weighing bottle and is allowed to evaporate 
on a cooler section of the hot plate or on 
a steam bath. This part of the evapora- 
tion should proceed at a temperature be- 
low the boiling point of the fluid. When 
the volume of fluid in the weighing bottle 
has been reduced to from 3 to 5 cubic centi- 
meters, the bottle is removed from the hot 
plate and the remaining liquid allowed to 
evaporate without further heating in a cur- 
rent of dried air. When all the liquid has 
evaporated, the weighing bottle is stop- 
pered, set in a dessicator, and allowed to 
‘ome to temperature. It is then 
weighed, and the difference between this 
veight and the original weight is taken as 
the weight of residue in the sample. 

Acidity 

\ 50 cc. sample of the carbon tetra- 
chloride is shaken thoroughly in a glass- 
stoppered separatory funnel with 50 to 75 
cc. of neutral distilled water. The 2 liquid 
layers are allowed to separate, and the 
carbon tetrachloride is then decanted. The 
water layer is transferred to a suitable 
beaker and tested by adding 3 to 4 drops 
of methyl red indicator or other acid indi- 
cator of equal sensitivity. 


room 


Copper Corrosion 


About 75-80 cc. of carbon tetrachloride 
are poured into a clean 1 by 8 in. test 


statements 


and opinions appearing in 


tube and heated to the boiling point. It is 
then set on a cool portion of the hot plate 
where it can be maintained at or near its 
boiling point. A polished copper strip about 

by 1 in. is dropped into the boiling 
liquid, the time of immersion being noted. 
The appearance of the strip is observed 
after it has been in contact with the hot 
liquid for 30 min. A deep bronze or a 
black coloration indicates excessive cor- 


rcsion. A light bronze coloration is per- 
missible. “Carbon Tetrachloride—Proper- 
ties and Uses.” The Roessler & Has- 


slacher Chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Cryst alline Rubber 
Hydrocarbon 


THe Bureau of Standards has obtained 
purified rubber hydrocarbon, as pic 
tured in the illustration, by using the fol- 
lowing technique as published in Physical 
Review. 
The rubber hydrocarbon previously puri- 


tied from all nonhydrocarbon materials is 
dissolved to form a dilute solution in a 
suitable solvent. This solution is cooled 


to the temperature necessary to induce crys- 
tallization and held at the desired tempera- 
ture until crystallization is completed. The 
solution can then be removed and 
the crystals dried in vacuum for examina- 
tion 

The illustration shows one type of crystal 
cluster obtained in this way. These crys- 
tals were grown at —55° C. from a 0.05% 
solution of the hydrocarbon in pure dry 
ether. A preliminary combustion analysis 
proves beyond question that the crystals are 
rubber crystals. 


excess 





Vacnification 200 diameters 
Rubber Crystals 
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Master Batching Blacks 


OF THE more common softeners which 
find favor in master batching, both as 
regards softening action and dispersing ac- 
tion on carbon black, are pine tar, stearic 
acid, and degras, being preferred in the 
order named. Pine tar is now quite general- 
ly conceded to have some definite dispersive 
action on carbon black. Hence, it seems to 
be most generally used as the emolient in 
master batches of Micronex and rubber. 
Stearic acid is similarly considered by many 
to be a very definite aid in dispersing car- 
bon black but it is primarily used to pro- 
vide the necessary free fatty acid for the 
proper stimulation of organic accelerators 
and to iron out differences in rates of cure 
of successive shipments of crude rubber. 

Irrespective of what softener is consid- 
ered best for any particular type of com- 
pound containing Micronex it is important 
to remember that in the preparation of the 
master batch of Micronex and rubber the 
softener, no matter what its percentage. 
must be withheld until 34 of the black arc 
incorporated or at least until, in the case 
of very high loadings of Micronex, the 
batch becomes unmanageably dry and stiff : 
then it should be added only in such 
amounts as will make the batch workable 
without reducing the viscosity excessively 
until the black has been all incorporated 
and dispersed. Data from “Chat No. 20,” 
Binney & Smith Co., 41 E, 42nd St.. New 
York, N. a. 


Ureka C 


JREKA C is a new accelerator tree 
from scorching tendency in mixing or 
curing. This material is a solid, which 
tends to soften on the mill and flux into 
the rubber. When used alone, it is very 
mild in its action, but by the addition of 
amines, such as DPG, Guantal (DPG 
Phthalate), or aldehyde amines, the speed 
of acceleration is greatly increased, and 
can be very nicely regulated by controlling 
the amount of amino material added. 

By the proper use of activators Ureka C 
will give low modulus or high modulus 
stocks, depending on the ratio and type of 
activator used. This condition permits 
great flexibility in the plant and allows the 
compounder to choose exactly the right type 
of acceleration for each particular stock. 
Also in conjunction with the various acti- 
vators, it is excellent for use in tires, tubes, 
footwear, and mechanicals. When Ureka 
C is used in conjunction with DPG or 
Guantal, excellent white stocks can be ob- 
tained. This same combination can be sat- 
isfactorily used with organic colors. These 
characteristics are in addition to the ad- 
vantages common to all accelerators. Data 
from The Rubber Service Laboratories Co.. 
Akron, O. 
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Southwark-Emery Testing Machine 


Largest Testing Machine 


thw illustration pictures what is said to 

be the largest testing machine in the 
world. It has scientific and engineering 
importance and is a notable production by 
a manufacturer of hydraulic presses for 
use in the rubber industry as well as other 
industries. This testing machine stands 46 
feet 9 inches above the floor line, and its 
foundations extend to about 25 feet below. 
The total weight on the foundation is 475,- 
000 pounds. 

In the process of testing this machine, 
the largest specimen ever used in a tensile 
test was broken. This specimen was 8¥s 
inches in diameter and failed at 3,095,000 
pounds, elongation 19.6% in 30 inches, re- 
duction of area 22%. The unit stress on 
the original section was 60,700) pounds per 
square inch. 

The machine was built for the new 
laboratory of the University of California, 
Berkeley, by Baldwin-Southwark Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Safety Carboy Tilter 


N IMPROVED carboy tilter, designed 
*% to prevent accidents and enable one 
man safely to truck, drain, and otherwise 
handle carboys of acids or other corrosive 
liquids, is here pictured. The new equip- 
ment is an improvement in that the carboy 
is elevated into the tilter- by levers. The 
operator does not directly lift the carboy, 
which often weigh 200 pounds or more. 
The cradle wherein the carboy box rests 
provides support on 3 sides and the bottom 
so that there is no danger of the bottle 
dropping through the box though the wood 
be in bad condition. Full control in pour- 
ing is had at all times regardless of the 


amount of liquid in the carboy. Every drop 
of fluid can be drained from the bottle. 
The unit has the approval of various safety 
organizations. Schwenk Safety Device 
Corp., 27 Water St.. New York, N. Y. 

















Schwenk Carboy Tilter 


Flat and Round Elastie 
Braiding Machine 


LAT elastic braid ig made by passing a 

rubber thread under tension through 
the center of each horn gear of a braiding 
machine as the braid is being formed. The 
picture illustrates the fully equipped ma- 
chine making flat braid. 

Rubber thread warps of 120 ends are 
most economical for small braiders such as 
13, 17, 21, and 25 carrier sizes. Twenty 
beams of 6 threads can be filled at one 
time for a 13 carrier braider, 15 beams of 
8 threads for a 17 carrier braider, 12 
beams of 10 threads for a 21 carrier 
braider, and 10 beams of 12 threads for a 
25 carrier braider. 

The size of rubber thread designates the 
number of threads per inch: namely, No. 


20, 20 threads per inch, No. 34, 34 threads’ 


per inch, etc. The rubber is furnished in 
chain form, 120 ends, 70 yards long, inter- 
laced without tension. The threads must 
be transferred from chain form to the rub- 
ber beams, which are placed in fixtures 
suitable for controlling the tension evenly 
under each braider. Individual tensions for 
each rubber thread frequently are em- 
ploved. 

Elastic braiders equipped for this work 
are provided with warp studs, warp guides 
with rolls, and hollow selvedge posts with 
rolls. The smaller sizes of machines, those 
with less than 25 carriers, are sometimes 
made without selvedge posts and bars. 

Round elastic braids are made on round 
or tubular braiding machines. No altera- 
tion in the machine is necessary for this 
work, as the desired number of rubber 
threads, under the proper tension, is passed 
up through the center of the machine and 
the braid formed around them. 














New England Butt Flat Braider 


Specifications for. elastic braids require 
that they shall be capable of being 
stretched to a certain amount. The stand- 
ard specifications for elastic braid call for 
100% stretch, but often more stretch is 
required. The amount of stretch is deter- 
mined by the tension on the rubber threads 
as they are fed into the machine and by 
the length of the stitches in the braid. In 
counting the number of picks or stitches in 
an elastic braid to determine the proper 
change gears, the braid should be stretched 
to the tension under which it is desired that 
it be made. 





The formula for figuring the production 
output of No. 1 and No. 2 braiding ma- 
chines, at the usual speed in inches per 
minute, is 288 divided by the number of 
picks or stitches per inch in the braid 
when stretched, and this result divided by 
the length to which one inch of the braid 
is stretched. New England Butt Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


Tubing Machine Booster 


HE conception of the design and com- 
bination in tubing machine construc- 
tion, of the device pictured in the illustra- 
tion, grew out of the necessity of greater 
production per unit of floor space whic] 
seemed possible only by a positive substan- 
tial increase in extruding pressure 
tain greater extruding speed. 
The apparatus is located in the tubing 
machine between the end of the stock worn 


and the extruding die chamber, and the 
action of its rotating members delivers, 
under greatly increased pressure, the rub- 


ber delivered to it by the stock 
under low pressure representing 
volume efficiency of the worm. 


worm 
greatest 


The rapid, clear passage of the rubber 
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Johnson Booster 


1 by the booster element retards 
ng of the rubber compound, and the 
movement of the 
material makes possible efhciently combin- 
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10.000 Tons 


ECAUSE of an error in translation, the 
working pressure of the Siempelkamp- 


bilt press described our January issue 
was given as 10,000 pounds. This figure 
was wrong and should have been 10,000 


Small Flexible Coupling 


Tw Js small 


with maximut 


couplings 
and 1- 


sizes of flexible 





bores of i- 





respectively have recently been intro- 
duced to t +r trade. In general 
design ar > action they are the 








ouplings manufactured 
They consist of 3 
the illustration The 


ast. A wide groove 
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l@aving < jaws € 








tween which the floating center member 
s s as shown in the picture. This center 
is a solid, non-metallic, self- 

r g piece. whicl transmits — the 








torque between the flange sections. 
design is simple, and the coupling permits 





aratively large misalinement between 


shafts, without the use of springs, bolts, 
It is stated that 
is exceptionally efficient; the 
ier misalinement is 


sizes it is not 


pins, or flexible material. 





power loss very 


as in the larger 
necessary to dismantle the coupling in 
order to disconnect the driving and driven 
shafts 


small 





The power capacity is 0.05 h.p. per 100 
r.p.m. for the No. 4, and 0.15 h.p. per 100 
r.p.m. for the No. 6. Both sizes permit a 
maximum parallel misalinement of 1/64- 
inch and a maximum angular misalinement 
of 1 degree. The standard flanges are 
provided with a single setscrew but ad- 
ditional screws or keyways can be pro- 
vided. American Flexible Coupling Co., 
Erie, Pa. 


Four-Color 
Rubber Printing Machine 


A FOUR-COLOR printing machine of 
special design for printing on rubber- 
ized fabrics is pictured in the accompanying 


illustration. While the printing machine 
proper closely resembles that used for 
printing textile fabrics, there are some 


moditications which ensure the greater ac- 
‘uracy required for ‘rubber printing. With 
this machine no endless blanket 1s 
sary as other means are provided that are 
more permanent and less expensive for up- 
keep. 

\ll of the printing rollers have adjust- 
ments in all directions for matching, fitting, 
or synchronizing the patterns being printed. 
Each roller is provided with doctors, one 
for lint and one for the color, with suit- 
able oscillating motion. After leaving the 
printing cylinders the goods pass over an 


neces- 


arrangement of either hot plates or pipes, 
thence on to a draw drum at the delivery 
where they are wound up in the 
usual manner. The makers will supply 
further particulars. The Textile-Finishing 
Machinery Co., Providence, R. I. 


end 
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Lead Stripping Machine 


AFTER the vulcanization of hose or 
~™ rubber covered cables in lead encase- 
ment it is necessary to remove the lead 
covering by means of a lead stripping ma- 
chine. The latest improved machine for 
this purpose is here pictured. It is pro- 
vided with an adjustable guide and splitting 
head which makes it suitable for all di- 
ameters of lead covering within the range 
of the machine. 

Electrical wire and cable manufacturers, 
who produce round cables for the most 
part, occasionally have the problem of re- 
moving the lead from an oval or duplex 
cable. This work is easily taken care of 
by the adjustable guide and the splitting 
head on this stripping machine, which has 
2 separate adjustments to take care of large 
and small diameters of oval cables. 

Furthermore an easily accessible and 
quick adjustment is provided for the depth 
of the lead splitting knives. These 
features are equally important to manufac- 
turers of rubber garden hose who are using 
the lead encasing process, because adjust- 
ments for different diameters of hose can 
be made in a few seconds and the ex- 
pensive and cumbersome guide bushings 
are not required. John Robertson Co., 
Inc., 121-137 Water St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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New Goods and Specialties 





Horseshoe Equipped 
with Giant Grip 
Flexible Rubber 

Bar Pad 





0 ® 


Single Shank Calk Double Shank Calk 


for Driving and for Draft Shoes 
Draft Shoes with with Double Heel 
Single Heel Holes Holes 


Rubber for Horseshoes 


UBBER drive calks for horses 
necessary to meet modern road con- 
ditions for the very same reason that 9 
out of 10 people wear rubber heels. To- 
day on oily, slippery pavements horses need 
more than steel calks for sure footing ; they 
need rubber to keep them from slipping, to 
take up the shock of constant pounding on 
hard roads. 

Rubber drive calks are economical; they 
wear longer than steel calks. When worn 
out, they also can be replaced without re- 
moving the shoe from the horse’s hoof. 
These are made in 2 sizes, single and 
double, for draft and driving pattern shoes 
with single or double calk holes in the 
heels. 

Another exclusive Giant Grip develop- 
ment for heavy draft shoes, flexible rubber 
bar pads, are made of solid rubber joined 
by a soft rubber bar to make it flexible for 
easy fitting and to provide soft pressure 
for the frog, with protection for the heel. 

These pads are interchangeable in drive 
calk shoes and as easily removed as steel 
drive calks. They are made for Giant Grip 
draft shoes in sizes 5 to 8 inclusive. Giant 
Grip Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 





Rubber Pedal Pads 


METAL slips, but rubber grips the foot. 

In consequence Tingley-Reliance Rub- 
ber Corp., 6 Ross St., Rahway, N. J., de- 
signed Velvet Grip Universal Pedal Pads 


are. 





No. 1 Universal Pedal Pad 


molded in one piece of high grade rubber 
for automobile pedals. These pads are 
made in 2 models: No. 1 (see illustra- 
tion) will fit all oval and horizontal pedals ; 
while No. 2 will fit all oblong and upright 
pedals. The tops of these pads show 
typical pedal corrugations. The bottoms, 
however, sport 2 small clamps and a 
rubber lip. A spring molded as a core in 
the clamps makes the pad permanent and 
tight. 

No tools are required to apply these ac- 
cessories. The user merely presses an edge 
of the pedal between the jaws of the 2 
clamps, then raises the rubber lip, which 
will snap around the opposite side of the 
pedal. 


Leather Protectors for 
Eleetricians’ Gloves 


ECAUSE of the amount of wear and 

abrasion electricians’ gloves receive, 
The Wilson Rubber Co., 1216 Garfield 
Ave., S.W., Canton, O., recommends as 
very economical, leather protectors for these 
gloves. These protectors are of flesh side 
horse split, with cowhide cuffs. They are 
said to wear smooth, dry out soft, and not 
harden, therefore, after being used in 
water. They are, furthermore, very flexi- 





Short 


Protector 


Gauntlet 
Type 


bie and light enough to make a perfect 
fitting protector. Two styles are fur- 
nished: the 10-inch or short protector and 
the 14-inch or gauntlet type. A special 
model protector also may be had for use 
with the Wilson new curved finger type 
electrician’s glove. 


A New Adhesive 
A NEW commercial adhesive known as 


Firma-Grip” has been announced. 
Among the claims made are that it sticks 
quicker, farther, works cleaner, will 
not dry out unless unreasonably exposed, 
will not sour, and costs less. It is recom- 
mended for ali kinds of labeling, packing, 
mounting, etc. Another important feature 
is that it can, if desired, be brought to a 
semi-liquid consistency for automatic ma- 
chines. Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd 
St.. New York, N. Y. 


goes 


Rubber in Desk Sets 


ESK sets are ever growing more popu- 

lar for office as well as home use, and 
rubber plays no small part in their con- 
struction. In the Dipaday Desk Sets the 
Sengbusch self-closing inkstands are en- 
tirely of hard rubber. These inkwells, air- 
tight, dust-proof, and non-evaporating, are 
instantly ready and always supply clean, 
fresh ink to the pen. 

The latter also is interesting in con- 
struction. It is not a fountain pen, and no 
special ink is necessary. The pen’'s light 
weight and even balance permit unlimited 
writing without discomfort. By simply 
dipping the pen deep enough to submerge 
all the slots in the feed, sufficient ink will 
be retained to write from one to 4 pages. 
If used at intervals, one dip will last a 
whole day. 

The desk sets come in single or double 
sizes of clear, black, or opal glass. The 
inkstands and sockets are available in sev- 
eral colors in mottled or solid tone effects. 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





Sengbusch Dipaday Desk Set 
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Goodrieh Activities 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. last month held 
a series of divisional sales and advertising 
conferences in Atlanta, Ga., New York, 
N. Y., Akron, O., Chicago, Ill.. and Los 
Angeles, Calif., under the direction of Vice 


President S. B. Robertson and General 
Sales Manager C. B. O’Connor. Among 
the scheduled speakers also were Presi- 


dent James D. Tew; E. H. Harder, tire 
division superintendent; K. D. Smith, tech- 
nical superintendent, tire division: P. C. 
Handerson, advertising manager; Guy 
Gundaker, Jr., manager of sales promotion; 
and F. P. Tucker, of the advertising de- 
partment. At these gatherings higher 
prices of merchandise, better products, new 
developments, and a marked increase in the 
general business curve were predicted for 
the rubber industry in the coming year. 

An outstanding feature of these meetings 
was “The Play without a Name.” This 3- 
act sketch graphically depicted the transi- 
tion of an untidy, badly managed service 
station to an attractive, efficient, paying 
shop where “service” was more than a 
mere word. The application of proper mer- 
chandising principles in this play is designed 
to help Goodrich representatives sell more 
tires. Included among the cast. composed 
exclusively of company employes, was R. F. 
Snyder, of the publicity division. 

Colored tires to match color schemes of 
motor cars and enhance their beauty were 
exhibited initially during these annual con- 
ferences, Vice President Robertson an- 
nounced. The new product, developed by 
Goodrich engineers after intensive experi- 
mentation, may be obtained in a wide vari- 
ety of hues and color combinations. Scien- 
tific study of colors adaptable to tire usage 
preceded the manufacture of the latest 
Goodrich tire, and the effects on spinning 
wheels are said to be harmonious and dis- 
tinctly different. The colors are permanent 
and by the exclusive “Colorweld” process 
will hold the original brilliance for the life 
of the tires thernselves, declare the de- 
signers. 

Sixty-eight Goodrich tire salesmen re- 


OHIO 


Scenes from “The 
Play Without a Name” 
Showing the “Before and 
After” of the Application 
of Sound Merchandising 
Principles to a Service 
Station 


Two 


ceived master merchandising certificates at 
these conferences, for exceptionally out- 
standing performances for 1931. Their 
names, according to branches, follow: 

Cincinnati: W. C. Attaway, H. H. Lamb, 
L. H. Taylor, H. V. Uehlein, J. L. Young, 
T. E. Gulley; Cleveland: J. W. Hevener, 
kt. E. Riley, Henry Rochelle, F. Comis; In- 
dianapolis: E. R. Brown, F. A. Gurley; 
Detroit: H. Garske; Denver: L. G. Han- 
sen; Los Angeles: R. H. Stranahan, W. I. 
Heasley; San Francisco: E. J. Junker, J. 
L. Reese; Seattle: W. C. Bromley, H. B. 
Dalrymple, J. C. Jensen; Chicago: A. L. 
3arlow, J. McKeown; Milwaukee: H. R. 
Harrell; Des Moines: W. J. Patty; St. 
Louis: A. Appuhn, J. R. Truss; Boston: J. 
A. Abel, Arthur Travers, G. A. Case, C. H. 
Collmer, L. F. Cummings, P. F. Dugan, E. 
R. Woolard, J. J. Brady. 

New York: H. C. Chonus, W. T. Butler, 
Il. X. Kelly, Frank Pfeifer; Syracuse: W. 
C. Erbacher, H. H. Johnson, A. A. Hew- 
son, S. D. Mickel, H. B. Patrick; Philadel- 
phia: I. A. Hayward, C. F. Shinn, M. F. 
Stevens, L. O. Veith; Washington: A. F. 
Lansdale, J. D. Titus, J. A. Clinard; At- 
lanta: J. E. Smith, G. W. Stubbs; Bir- 
mingham: G. G. Doering; Charlotte: R. L. 
\lmon; Jacksonville: D. A. O’Donohue, M. 
W. Ackley, W. B. Leak, G. G. Hutchings; 
Dallas: W. A. Olson, H. G. Sleeper, A. D. 
Gardner, J. A. Taylor, A. J. Anderson; 
New Orleans: D. E. LaGarde, J. A. Rich- 
ard, J. H. Mancuso; Oklahoma City: R. D. 
Angerman. 

The following employes were awarded 
20-year service pins in February: Max R. 
Broadhurst, sales, Cleveland; R. J. Loomis, 
manager, San Francisco, Calif., branch; J. 
FE. Corbin, Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., 
Akron; Urban Haren, development depart- 
ment; John J. Hodgson, powerhouse; Clyde 
\. Kindig, general foreman, tire warehouse ; 
Thomas A. Kinney, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
salesman; James R. Rutherford, manager, 
Milwaukee, Wis., branch; Clarence Smyers, 
hard rubber division; Richard Thomas, 
waste control, tire division; Leonard Zim- 
merman, shipping clerk, Detroit, Mich., 
branch; William Donavan and Charles H. 








Collmer, both of Boston, Mass.; Chauncey 
D. Robinson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mack 
Ward, Cincinnati; C. W. Wacker . and 
George Hubbard, both of Akron, sales de- 
partment. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, engineers have announced that 15 
popular makes of automobiles can now be 
fitted with the new Goodyear Airwheel tire. 
The size range includes a choice of 4 sizes: 
6.50-16, 7.50-15, 8.25-15, and 9.00-13 and 
are available with the new Silent -All 
Weather Tread design which eliminates 
hum or rumble. Air pressure in the new 
tires varies with the weight of the car and 
the size of the tire used. Made up in com- 
plete units of Airwheel tire, tube, and disks, 
the new equipment is ready to slip on axles. 
Cars so equipped are said to be easy to 
steer, park, or turn, and the car is low- 
swung and close to the road because the 
rolling radius is practically identified with 
the present sizes of balloon tires. These 
new Airwheels are a direct development of 
the same tire that Goodyear introduced into 
aviation some years ago which revolution- 
ized the tire equipment for airplanes. Air- 
wheels for automobiles, developed by Good- 
year for the past 2 years, were first placed 
on the market last August. 


Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, at the 
annual meeting of stockholders, Febru- 
ary 8 reported satisfactory progress 
during 1931 and improved prospects for 
1932. The shareholders approved an 
agreement between their directors and 
bankers for refunding bank indebtedness 
and bonded debts on a sliding scale of 
retirement during the next 7 years. Re- 
elected officers and directors include: 
C. Borland, president; J. B. Huber, vice 
president; G. W. Spahr, vice president 
in charge of sales; R. E. Block secre- 
tary-treasurer; L. P. Noel, assistant sec- 
retary, and R. H. Bishop, W. L. Flory, 
C. Borland, S. S. Miller, and J. B. 
Huber, directors. Since the 1931 audit 
was incomplete, the meeting was ad- 
journed until March 15. 
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Harlan A. Depew 


American Zinc Sales Co., Columbus, 
through Sales Engineer A. C. Eide has 
announced that Harlan A. Depew, 
formerly chief of the rubber section, 
New Jersey Zine Co., Palmerton, Pa., 
has accepted a research position in its 
organization. Mr. Depew is well known 
for his activities in the American Chemi- 
cal Society and the American Society 
for Testing Materials, having contrib- 
uted many papers on the rubber and the 
pigment industries. He had been with 
the New Jersey Zinc Co. since 1919 and 
prior to that affiliation had been with 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, the United States Chemical 
Warfare Service, and the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 

The Aetna Rubber Co., Ashtabula, 
through President S. T. Campbell re- 
ports a decidedly increased demand for 
its “Genuine Hard Rubber” storage bat- 
tery containers. Aetna has also recently 
added equipment for this brand of truck 
and bus battery containers and parts 
made in accordance with N. B. M. A. 
standards. Because the spring demand 
for household gloves has shown the 
usual seasonal upturn, 24-hour daily pro- 
duction has become necessary. 

RCA Rubber Co., recently formed in 
Akron, is operating the former Trump 
3ros. Rubber Co. The new company 
expects to keep all those who worked 
under the Trump management. Its plant 
and equipment are worth about $600,000, 
but RCA is taking control for $150,000 
and has 15 months in which to satisfy 
the bank obligation. Executives of the 
new enterprise include C. E. Reiss, secre- 
tary and manager of the Eclat Rubber Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, president and treasurer ; 
Parke Crisp, formerly with the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, vice president 
and secretary in charge of the RCA plant; 
Jack Smith, Eclat treasurer, vice president 
who will manage the Eclat plant; and 
Harry Allyn, vice president in charge of 
sales of both companies. The RCA com- 
pany will manufacture car replacement and 
door mats, running board matting, tires, 
stair treads, special molded items, and va- 


rious household specialties. Eclat, which is 
closely identified with the new organization, 
will have its .general offices with the 
RCA firm at 1833 E. Market St., Akron, 
but will continue plant operations in 
Cuyahoga Falls. 


A. 8S. T. M. Rubber Program 


The symposium on rubber arranged for 
the A. S. T. M. regional meeting, March 
9, 1932, at Cleveland, O., will be presented 
in the following program: 


1. Manufacture of Rubber Products 


“Extent and Diversity of the Rubber 
Industry.” A. W. Carpenter, manager of 
testing laboratories, B. F. Goodrich Co. 
General description covering different 
forms in which rubber is used and proc- 
esses involved (what it is and how we get 
it). Some statistical data to be included. 
giving a picture of the extent and diversity 
of the industry. 

“Crude and Reclaimed Rubber.” R. H. 
Gerke, Development Department, United 
States Rubber Co. This paper covers the 
sources of rubber hydrocarbon, methods 
of preparation and fundamental differences 
in composition, theories of structure, im 
purities, etc. 

“Vulcanization.” N. A. Shepard, direc- 
tor of chemical research, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. This paper will cover prin- 
ciples of vulcanization, difference between 
nard and soft rubber, methods and equip- 
ment used, effect of accelerators and anti 
oxidants with discussion of general classes, 
consideration of relation between curing 
and aging. 

“Compounding—A Discussion of Fillers 
Reenforcing Agents, and Softeners Used 
in Compounding Rubber.” R. H. Seeds. 
Development Department, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. This paper will include 
consideration of the different classes of 
compounding materials, fillers, reenforcing 
agents, softeners, but not curing agents, 
accelerators, or antioxidants. Also covers 
properties desired in the materials such as 
particle size, particle shape, ease of wet- 
ting, why these properties are desired, and 
the results which can be secured. 

“Structures of Rubber in Combination 
with Textiles and Other Materials.” 


_materials are used. 
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C. H. Zieme, technical superintendent, Re- 
public Rubber Co. This will include con- 
sideration of the properties required in the 
various accessory materials and why the 
It will emphasize that 
rubber products are not rubber alone and 
bring out the difference between fabricated 
structures involving use of rubber such as 
hose and belting, and rubber articles such 
as inner tubes, rubber bands, etc. 


2. Properties of Rubber as an 
Engineering Material 


“Flexing Rubber Products.” E. G. 
Kimmich, Development Department, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. 

“Shock and ‘Vibration Absorption Prop- 
erties of Rubber.” R. K. Lee, director of 
research, Chrysler Corp. 

“Some Factors Involved in the Destruc 
tion of Rubber Products by Wear.” V. A. 
Cosler, technical superintendent, Hewitt- 
Gutta Percha Rubber Corp. 

“Chemical Resistance of Rubber as an 
Engineering Material.” H. E. Fritz, man- 
ager, and J. R. Hoover, assistant manager, 
Chemical Sales Division, B. F. Goodrich 
Co: 

“Resistance of Rubber to Water and 
Gases.” R. H. Gerke, Development De- 
partment, United States Rubber Co. This 
involves footwear, waterproof garments, 
inner tubes, balloons, etc. 

“Electrical Characteristics of Rubber In- 
sulation.” E, W. Davis, electrical engi- 
neer, Simplex Wire & Cable Co. This in- 
cludes insulated wire and cable, rubber 
protective devices, etc. 

“Rubber as an Adhesive in Tape, Ce- 
ments, Frictions, and Metal Bonding.” 
J. J. Allen, chief compounder, and J. E. 
Beyer, compounder, Mechanical Goods Di- 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Vision, 





MIDWEST 


Airlastic Rubber Co., manufacturer of 
sponge rubber products, through President 
F. C. Randolph has announced its removal 
to 904-912 Blackhawk St., Chicago, Ill. 

Schiller Engineering Co. has moved 
from 1605 Collingwood Ave. to 1251 Cal- 
vert Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





General Tires Make 
New Record 


On the Indianapolis 
Speedway recently, a heavy 
Diesel-motored truck, load- 
ed with 2 weeks’ supply of 
fuel oil, made 5,840 con- 
secutive laps at an aver- 
age speed of 43.41 miles an 
hour. In the 2 weeks of 
constant day - and - night 
driving 14,600 miles were 
clocked, passing all previ- 
ous non-stop. records for 
any type of vehicle, as of- 
ficially checked and_ re- 
corded by the American 
Automobile Association. 

The accompanying _illus- 
tration of 2 of the rear 
truck balloon’ stock tires 
shows that they were not 
damaged in any way or 
worn appreciably after the 
run. 





FEF. M. Kirkpatrick 
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A fair and well-grounded improve- 
ment was noted by the rubber trade on 
the Pacific Coast during the past month. 
The Northwest seemed to be more 
favored in this respect than were other 
sections. This condition may be ac- 
counted for largely by the unusual 
amount of rainy weather experienced of 
late in the territory, and in which the 
Southwest shared generously. A _ de- 
cided improvement was noted in Port- 
land’s foreign trade. The January show- 
ing was 30% greater than for the cor- 
responding month in 1931. The 1932 
total was 84,833 tons, of which 76,348 
tons were exports and 8485 imports. 
In January, 1931, foreign business was 
down to 65,946 tons. 

Dealers in rubber footwear and cloth- 
ing found their none-too-abundant 
stocks sharply reduced and have since 
been urging “Back-East” manufacturers 
to help replenish their supplies as 
quickly as possible. The tire trade has 
shared fairly well in the general pick- 
up; dealers are emphasizing the danger 
of using smooth casings on wet pave- 
ments. Some improvement has been 
noted in the oil industry; hence staple 
supplies and new rubber applications for 
that line have been in better demand. 
An improved tone is expected from 
this time on in the building trades, with 
resulting better sales of general me- 
chanicals. Rubber factories have in 
nearly all cases brought production 
much closer in line with actual demand 
and effected many economies in cost 
with the cooperation of workers gene- 
rally. 

Los Angeles tire manufacturers and 
distributers are endeavoring to limit the 
purchase of tires for all city vehicles to 
those produced within the municipal 
limits. Accordingly the city council has 
adopted a resolution to find out what 
the city’s powers are in the matter pend- 
ing further purchases. 

Among manufacturers employing over 
60% of the state wage-earners, State 
Labor Commissioner T. A. Reardon, 
San Francisco, Calif., found in January 
that 2,413 were on the payroll of tire 


and other rubber concerns, a decrease 
of 4.7% from January, 1931. The average 
weekly payroll was $52,825, a 28% re- 
duction from January, 1931; while the 


average individual weekly earnings were 
$21.89, a decrease of 24.5% 

Many leading tire executives of the 
Southwest attended the breaking of 
ground for the new Chrysler Automobile 
Co.’s ‘shop at Slauson and _ Eastern 
Aves., Los Angeles, where a $2,000,000 
plant and outfit will be turning out 200 
cars a day within the next 4 months. 

Goodyear Textile Mills Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif. made its annual report 
February 13. President John W. Mapel 
stated that with net profits after all 
charges and federal taxes of $142,832 


had been deducted for 1931 the earnings 
were equal to $7.47 a share on 19,103 
shares of $100 par 7% cumulative pre- 


PACIFIC COAST 


ferred stock outstanding and exceeded 
the annual dividends of $133,721 by $9,- 
111. In the preceding year the company 
reported net profits of $199,778.50 after 
all charges and taxes, equal to $10.45 a 
share on the preferred stock. All the 
common stock is owned by Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. of California, which 


guarantees a market for all the cord 
fabric produced by the textile mills. 
The balance sheet December 31, last, 


showed $998,437.50 United States gov- 
ernment securities at the market, and 
cash in banks $186,001.50. At the close 
of 1930 the company held no govern- 
ment securities, and cash in banks 
totaled $440,601.76. Inventories at cost 
or market, whichever was lower, were 
reduced from $362,262.47 to $212,490.03 
during the vear, and the receivables due 
from Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
California were $315,973.18 as against 
$778,184.66 in 1930. Total current assets 
increased from $1,581,048.89 to $1,718,- 
645.56. Current liabilities amounted to 
$30,810.61 compared with $37,842.03 at 
the end of 1930. Total assets increased 
from $3,289,974.45 to $3,292,054.64. Sur- 
plus advanced from $341,832.42 to $350,- 
944.03. No dividends were paid on the 
common stock as against $100,000 paid 
in 1930. The mills operated at about 
82% of capacity throughout the year as 
compared with approximately 90 in 
the preceding year. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., will have its annual 
meeting April 7. No changes have been 
made of late in the official personnel 
nor are any expected. The factory is 
running 3 shifts of 6 hours daily, and 
care is being taken to keep well within 
spring dating figures. General Sales 
Manager R. S. Wilson and Manager 
Tire Sales Department J. E. Mayl, both 





OBITUARY 
Veteran Emplove 
ERNICIOUS aenemia, the cause of his 
illness since last Thanksgiving, caused 
the death on January 27 of Harry B. Berry 
at a Cambridge, Mass., hospital. Mr. Berry, 
who was born in Thetford, Vt., 70 years 
ago, has long been with the rubber shoe 
industry in Malden, Mass. For many years 
he was a receiving clerk for the Boston 
Shoe Co. and later for the Converse Rub- 
ber Shoe Co. Surviving are his daughter, 
2 grandchildren, and 3 sisters. 


Sales Representative 


HEX Y H. HUSCHKE, connected with 

the sales staff of the Federal Rubber 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., recently died at 
his home in Irvington, N. J., after a pro- 
tracted illness, Since a young man he had 
been affiliated with the rubber industry 
and had been with Federal for about 8 
years. He leaves a widow and a daughter. 
3urial was at Hillside Cemetery, Hillside. 
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of the parent Goodyear company, Akron, 
O., have been on the Pacific Coast con- 
ducting February sales conferences, one 
in Seattle, Wash., for the Northwest dis- 
trict, and the other in Los Angeles, 
which takes in the latter city, San Fran- 
cisco, and El Paso, Tex. 

The American Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., Oakland, Calif., according to Presi- 
dent N. S. Dodge, holding its own 
very well of late in producing mechani- 
cal goods, finds the outlook encourag- 
ing. A new departure has been the ex- 
tension of the fire hose business; rep- 
resentatives have been established in 
practically every large section of the 
United States. For this commodity 
President Dodge reports business as 
booming. A successor to Secretary P. 
V. Harris, deceased, will be announced 
at the regular meeting in April. 

Xylos Rubber Co. of California, 2525 
Firestone Blvd., Los Angeles, a Fire- 
stone subsidiary, according to General 
Manager Homer J. Allen, is finding a 
good demand for many grades of re- 
claimed rubber. The shop is running on 
2, 8-hour shifts 5 days a week. On the 
same premises is the Firestone Battery 
Co. to manufacture hard rubber battery 
cases. At first it was intended to manu- 
facture only composition cases, but it 
was found that the company had ample 
facilities for making hard rubber cases 
and will supply composition cases only 
on demand. The main Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. plant is working on a 24- 
hour schedule 5 days a week. A recent 
visitor was R. R. Gross, one of the 
executives of the parent company in 
Akron. Firestone Battery Co. of Cali- 
fornia has received a permit from the 
State Corporation Department to issue 
500 shares of $100 par value capital 
stock. 

United States Rubber Co. finds busi- 
ness improving on the Pacific ‘Coast. 
Its tire factory in Los Angeles, known 
as the Samson Division, is running three 
shifts daily in nearly all departments. A. 
Schleicher, head of the Samson Division, 
who was recently elected president of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
has also been feted by the Alumni of 
Purdue University, of which he is a 
graduate. 

Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has had as visitors re- 
cently Vice President Samuel B. Robert- 
son, General Sales Manager C. B. 
©’Connor, Advertising Manager P. C. 
Handerson, and Assistant General Sales 
Manager P. J. Kelly, all of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. They also at- 
tended a general west coast sales con- 
ference at the Hotel Huntington, Pasa- 
dena. 

Kelly Springfield Tire Co. reports 
steadily improving sales on the Coast. 
Frank Byron, assistant general sales 
manager, and W. J. Nolan, manager of 
truck and bus sales department, have 
been conducting sales conferences in the 
northwest and southwest sections. 
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Brooklyn Color Works, Inc., 129-143 
Cherry St., Brooklyn, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of finely pulverized, brilliant rub- 
ber colors, announces its new telephone 
numbers: EVergreen 8—8440-8441. 

Thermatomic Carbon Co. has moved 


its offices from 100 Ferry St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to 230 Park Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 


Keith Bon & Co., Inc., crude rubber 
broker, 99 Wall St.. New York, N. Y., 
through Secretary Richard H. Toeplitz 
announced the change of the company 
name to Hecht, Levis & Kahn, Inc. 
The new telephone number is WHite- 
hall 4—7788. 

John R. Sweetman, research chemist 
and rubber technologist for many years 
with various eastern rubber manufac- 
turers, has gone to France for at least 2 
years as chief chemical engineer and 
may be reached at Flertex Rue Jacques 
Dulud, Neuilly-Sur-Seine. 

Harriss & Co., commodity broker, 
has reopened its office in the lobby of 
the Commodore Hotel, New York, N. 
Y. In the case of customers who are 
clients of other brokerage houses “give- 
up” business will be accepted and 
executed carefully and _ promptly, 
“giving-up” to other brokers as desig- 
nated. 

Geo. P. Thomas Rubber Co., 107 S. 
Hanover St., Baltimore, Md., is a fac- 
tory agent and jobber handling mechani- 
cal goods, boots, and rubber and oil 
clothing. Executives include Geo. P. 
Thomas III and Frank J. Clary. 

Glyco Products Co., Inc., Bush Ter- 
minal Bldg. No. 5, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
announced a recent addition to its labo- 
ratory staff: Chas. S. Glicksman, from 
the University of North Carolina, where 
he majored in chemistry and physics. He 
will spend most of his time on special 
emulsion work for the leather, food, cos- 
metic, textile, rubber, and paint indus- 
tries. 

National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers, Inc., Times Bldg., New 
York, N. Y., according to Secretary 
Chas. M. Haskins, will hold its nine- 
teenth annual banquet at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on March 16, the clos- 
ing day of its 3-day convention. Major 
General Smedley D. Butler, of the 
United States Marines, is scheduled to 
address the banquet guests. At the meet- 
ing a president and 15 directors will be 
elected. This meeting will be preceded by 
one of the Scrap Rubber Division at 11.30 
a.m. 

J. B. J. Gibbs, 170 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., specializes in importing 
Japanese silk piece goods for rubberiz- 
ing purposes for shields, sanitary aprons, 
raincoats, shower bath curtains, etc. 
Mr. Gibbs is also a representative of 
Cooper & Co., Ltd., Kobe, Japan, for 
over 25 years exporter of silk piece 
goods, which supplies rubberizing manu- 
facturers in England and on the Con- 
tinent. 


Rubber Silenees City 
Milk Delivery 


HE first definite steps to muffle one of 

New York’s most disturbing morning 
noises, house-to-house milk delivery, were 
recently taken by a prominent milk dis- 
tributing company’ when silencing devices, 
the result of over one year’s experiment- 
ing, were tried under actual working con- 
ditions on 62nd St. between Lexington 
and Park Aves. at 2 a. m. A new rubber- 
insulated bottle-carrier, as shown in the 
illustration, was given a thorough test un- 
der all conditions, and comparisons with 
old types of carriers were recorded by en- 


gineers of the Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, which conducted the subway turn- 
stile and other noise surveys. The tests 


proved that the new carrier, as measured 
by the noise meter, reduced the disturbing 
clatter to a marked degree in all opera- 
tions, and to practical silence in several. 

Rubber-insulated carriers were selected 
because a preliminary survey had disclosed 
that fully 50% of milk delivery noises 
were caused by bottles rattling in the car- 
rier. 

The comparison between the old and the 
new equipment was measured by the engi- 
neers in noise units or decibels.” It was 
explained that the constant street noise level 
at the hour of the morning when the experi- 





_1 Borden’s Farm Products Co., Inc., New York, 


2 If the loudness of different noises is to be 
compared, a scale of units of loudness must be 
used. Thus in comparing the heat of one loca- 
tion with that of ancther the number of degrees 
of temperature above zero at each place is given. 
In the same way, is rated the loudness of a 
noise by stating the number of degrees, which 
are called decibels, above a zero loudness. Zero 
lcudness is at the threshold of hearing or the 
point where the loudness of a sound is just 
enough to be heard. Some conceptions of every- 
day sounds as expressed in decibels may be gath- 
ered from the following: the noise made by a 
subway train is 98 decibels; an elevated train, 
88 decibels; a typical busy street in midday, 68; 
typewriting in a business office, 64; a theater, 


between the acts, 56; a passenger automobile in 
good condition, 50 decibels. 








Irving Underhill, Inc. 


Milk Bottle Rubber 


Carrier 
Cushioned at Contact Points 
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ments were made was about 35 decibels. 
The approach of the iron-tired milk 
wagon added 30 decibels to this constant 
level; while the modern rubber-tired 
vehicles added only 20. 

It was shown in the tests that in the 
actual delivery of bottles by the driver 
from the wagon to the customer’s door 
and in the return to the wagon with the 
empty bottles the metal basket with rub- 
ber cushions at contact points reduced by 
9 decibels or 31% the noise caused by the 
all-metal carrier. This percentage of re- 
duction was recorded in all the other de- 
livery operations in which the old and the 
new carriers were compared. This de- 
crease, the engineers stated, would protect 
the repose of the majority of the light 
sleepers who are now disturbed by the 
milkman’s noise. 

The noise of a moving milk wagon was 
minutely recorded by the electrical sound 
measuring instruments to ascertain changes 
necessary for reducing noises that are dis- 
turbing in the early morning. The driv- 
ers themselves will cooperate by wearing 
rubber heels and by refraining from loud 
or unnecessary talking. 

The objectives of this survey are in line 
with those of the Noise Abatement Com- 
mission of the City of New York, which 
has been waging a campaign against loud 
and disturbing noises in the interest oi 
public health. 





Committee on Unemployment and 
Relief for Chemists and Chemical En- 
gineers, The Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 
41st St., New York, N. Y., sponsored by 
the chemical and allied societies of the 
New York metropolitan area, 
ing to W. J. Baeza, secretary, Volunteer 
Workers Committee, has been organized 
recently to find work and assistance for 
the unemployed members of the profes- 
sion living in this area. Two main prob- 
lems confront the committee: providing 
immediate relief for those who have no 
resources and are in dire need, and pro- 
viding work in advance of the time when 
their resources exhausted for 
those now unemployed. The committee 


accord- 


become 


urges every unemployed chemist and 
chemical engineer to register immedi- 
ately at the office, 50 E. 41st St.. week- 
days between 10-12 and 2:30-5. There 
is no charge for this service. Any per- 
son who knows of a vacancy in this 


field is respectfully requested to com- 
municate with the committee at once. 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, Washing 
ton, D. C., urgently requests all rubber 
plants to fill out and return promptly 
their 1931 Census of Manufactures 
questionnaires. The census law compels 
all those coming within the scope of the 
census to supply data. These 
statistics are gathered chiefly to show 
the absolute and the relative importance, 
the growth or the decline, and the geo- 
graphical distribution of rubber plants. 
The reports of the census constitute one 


census 
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of the chief sources of statistical infor- 
mation on rubber plants, and this in- 
formation to be useful must, of course, 
be timely 

The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 250 W. 57th St.. New York, 
N. Y., makes the following announce- 
ments. At the annual meeting of the 
Specification Committee of the Mechani- 
cal Rubber Goods Division on January 
20, at the Akron City Club, Akron, O., the 
following officers were elected for 1932: 
chairman, C. H. Zieme, Republic Rub- 
ber Corp., Youngstown, O.; vice chair- 
man, V. A. Cosler, Hewitt-Gutta Percha 
Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. At the 
meeting of the Rubber Flooring Manu- 
facturers Division in Boston, Mass., on 
January 19, the 1931 officers and execu- 
tive committee were reelected for 1932 
as follows: chairman, M. A. Turner, 
Stedman Rubber Flooring Co., S. Brain- 
tree, Mass.; vice chairman, Paul Coste, 
United States Rubber Co., Providence, 
R. L.; executive committee, Winthrop 
Brown, Jr., Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town, Mass., O. C. Pahline, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., Morton 
\. Marcus, Puritan Rubber Mfg. Co.. 
Trenton, N. J. At this meeting the 
Division again considered the correct 
procedure in giving the public detinite 
instructions regarding the proper clean- 
ing and maintenance of rubber flooring. 
Offered also for consideration was a 
program whereby the Division may 
definitely recommend suitable materials 
for such purposes. 

Standard Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
through President Thos. C. Gould has 
announced the removal of its headquar- 
ters from Hammond, La., to 205 Com- 
mercial Bank Bldg., Alexandria, La. 


Budd-Micheline Rail Car 


A revolutionary type of pneumatic tired 
vehicle known as the Budd-Micheline rail- 
way coach was given its initial public 
demonstration of 28 miles along the Schuy- 
kill River from North Philadelphia and 
Norristown, Pa., on February 19. This car 
is an American development of the Mich- 
elin railway coach; an illustrated account 
of which appeared in a recent issue of this 
journal,’ 

The car is built throughout of stainless 
steel, weighs only 13,500 pounds complete, 
seats 40 passengers, and can be operated at 
1% to Y% the cost of existing rail vehicles. 
It incorporates every standard safety de- 
vice, will travel from 45 to 60 miles per 
hour, and has air conditioned ventilation. 
It can be driven by Diesel electric power, 
by electric power obtained from third rails 
or trolleys, or by gasoline. © 

The Michelin railcar is already in use 
on certain French railroads, and its Amer- 
ican counterpart, the Budd-Micheline, 
adapted to American railway operation, 
opens up a new field in this country and 
will doubtless shortly tbe seen in actual 
service on various roads throughout the 
United States. 
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Some rubber manufacturing com- 
panies in New Jersey have cut wages 
3 to 5%. Others did not reduce wages 
as employes are not working full time. 
Manufacturers feel confident that the 
spring trade will be good because of 
the large number of inquiries recently 
received. Factories are working on 


garden and fire hose for early summer - 


delivery. Footwear production is_re- 
ported to be good; while tire output 
slightly increased. Orders for mechani- 
cal goods show some gain. 

Kelso Mfg. Co., Trenton, organized 
some years ago to manufacture automo- 
bile brake lining, but in the hands of 
Receiver George A. Rickard for some 
time, has been sold to Harry Haveson, 
of Trenton. The plant will be dis- 
mantled and the machinery sold. 

Lambertville Rubber Co., Lambert- 
ville, now operates 4 days a week in all 
departments after a dull winter season. 
The company reports increased orders 
for rubber footwear. 

Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, filed with 
the Secretary of State of New Jersey a 
petition, executed by more than % of the 
company stockholders, asking for its dis- 
solution. The plant has been offered for 
sale. 

Thermoid Company, Trenton, reports 
increased business during the past 
month, resulting in overtime work. 
Albert H. Styron, of Birmingham, 
Ala., with Thermoid for the past 4 years, 
has been made district manager of the 
territory including Alabama, Mississppi, 
and Tennessee. 

Youngs Rubber Corp. of New Jersey, 
Trenton, which recently suffered heavy 
loss by fire, is utilizing part of the plant 
for manufacturing rubber specialties. 
The burned section will shortly be re- 
built and new machinery installed. 

Charles E. Stokes, president, Home 
Rubber Co., Trenton, spent some time 
on business through the West and the 
Northwest. 





J. S. Rodenbough, effective February 
15, became a member of the tirm of Pusi- 
nelli & Poel, Inc., crude rubber importer, 
347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. His 
retirement from Herron, Rodenbough & 
Meyer, effective the same day, leaves J. W. 
Herron, Philip Billhardt, and FE. T. and A. 


.L. Meyer to carry on the business of that 


company, as heretofore, under the name 
of Herron & Meyer. 

Seward G. Byam has been transferred 
from the du Pont Fabrikoid Division to the 
Rubber Chemicals Division in Wilmington, 
Del. Mr. Byam has been with the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., for about 
10 years, first as chief chemist of the Rub- 
ber Products Plant at Fairfield, Conn., and 
more recently as manager of the Develop- 
ment Bureau of the Fabrikoid Division, in 
charge of developing new uses for rubber- 
ized fabrics, etc. He was also for several 
years factory manager of the Plymouth 
Rubber Co., Canton, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 
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Weldon Roberts Rubber Co., Newark, 
has contracted for a 2-story brick ad- 
dition to its factory to cost $40,000. 

Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, 
announces fairly good business and 
from the number of inquiries being 
made the prospects are very promising. 
The Canadian plant continues busy. 

Mercer Rubber Co., Trenton, finds 
business improving and prospects good. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
continuing busy, does not expect to lay 
off any employes during the season. 

James P. Flynn, general manager, 
Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, was on 
an extended business trip through the 
Far West where he secured some new 
accounts. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Trenton, 
continues to operate at normal capacity 
with many inquiries for spring business. 

The Neptune Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Irvington, will move to a factory build- 
ing on Eggert’s Road, which is now be- 
ing prepared for the installation of ma- 
chinery and other equipment. The com- 
pany makes molded rubber novelties and 
rubber bathing slippers, bathing caps, 
etc. Seth R. Milbury is president. 

Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
is having a one-story addition, 25 by 34 
feet, built to its plant in E. Trenton at 
a cost of $4,000. 

Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, reports 
increased demands for production with 
the result that the working force has 
been greatly increased. The plant, now 
operating 6 days a week, rehired a num- 
ber of former employes and many young 
women have been added to the packing 
department. Officials say that business 
is now better than it had been during 
the past 6 months. 

Whitall Tatum Co., Keyport, is receiv- 
ing increased orders for molded rubber 
goods. 

Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, busi- 
ness for January showed 50% increase 
over that of last January, and the near 
future looks promising. Activities, stim- 
ulated by orders from southern states, 
have been expanded temporarily to 60% 
of capacity. 

Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, is erect- 
ing a new one-story warehouse at its 
plant on Muirhead Ave., to cost $3,600. 
President Bruce Bedford was recently 
reelected vice pres‘dent of the Trenton 
Board of Education. 





New Bottle Stopper 


Manufacturers more and more are now 
putting up their goods in bottles with 
rubber stoppers. A recent bottle de- 
signed to adorn milady’s dressing table 
is fitted with an artistic green rubber 
stopper with its lower end molded to fit 
the neck of the bottle; while the upper end 
is ball-shape. The color contrasts pleas- 
ingly with the contents of the bottle. Non- 
spi Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Cambridge Rubber Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., through President Warren Mac- 
Pherson announced that it enjoyed a 
good year during 1931, in which period 
the factory operated steadily. It is con- 
tinuing its operations at a steady pace 
and expects to do so for at least the 
major part of 1932. 

Meade Rubber Co., Stoughton, Mass.. 
manufacturer of rubber coated cloths. 
artificial leather, proofed goods, and 
shoe findings and specialties, reports 
prospects more promising than at any 
time in the past 5 years. The company 
employs 200 men and has added a new 
line which is meeting with heavy de- 
mand. 

John W. Whitehead, president, The 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Nor- 
walk, Conn., at a recent meeting of the 
Advertising Club of Boston, Mass., de- 
claring that this depression is a blessing 
to his company, mentioned the benefits 
it derived from the corrective measures 
it had been forced to adopt to meet the 
situation in its industry in 1931. By 
eliminating the territory in which de- 
liveries could not be made within 24 
hours via motor truck from the factory. 
by maintaining a consistent price 
schedule to the consumer, and by giving 
the small dealer the same buying advan- 
tage enjoyed by the largest, the com- 
pany was able, during the past year, in 
the restricted territory which it now 
serves, to increase its tire sales 88° and 
its sale of tubes 114%, as against an 
average increase for the industry of only 
24%. 

Converse Rubber Co., Malden, Mass., 
has appointed C. E. Little vice president 
in charge of sales. Mr. Little has had 
a long and successful career in the 
rubber shoe industry. When a youth he 
was a bootmaker for the Colchester 
Rubber Co. Later he entered the cut- 
ting room of the Bourne Rubber Co., 
Providence, R. I. He then procured his 
selling experience with C. S. Sisson Co., 
also of Providence. In 1899 he became 
a salesman for the Beacon Falls Rub- 
ber Shoe Co. and after 4 years traveled 
for the Lambertville Rubber Co. In 
1906 he was appointed New York branch 
manager for the Beacon Falls company 
and then became general sales manager. 
When the United States Rubber Co. 
took over the Beacon Falls concern, 
Mr. Little was made manager of the 
U. S. sole and heel division. From 1925 
until June, 1931, he served as president 
of the Beacon Falls company. 

The Shoe Horn Co., Inc., recently was 
formed in Lawrence, Mass., to manuiac- 
ture shoes and rubbers. The president 
and treasurer is John Sandler, and asso- 
ciated with him are Edward Silverman 
and Rebecca Sandler. 

The Jennings Co., Inc., was organized 
last month in Springfield. Mass., to 
handle auto tires and accessories. Lloyd 
Jennings is president: Dora B. Stein- 
berg, vice president; and Walter Ross, 
treasurer, 
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Blank & Stoller, Inc. 


R. H. Swartwout 


Fisk Reorganization 


Plans to reorganize The Fisk Rubber Co. 
Chicopee Falls. Mass., and end the receiver- 
ship effective since January, 1931, and now 
headed by Charles A. Dana and John B. 
Pierce have been submitted for the stock- 
holders’ approval by a reorganization group 
including Orrin G. Wood, chairman, Kar] 
H. Behr, Carl P. Dennett, Wm. E. Gil- 
bert, Harold P. Janisch, Theodore G. Smith, 
John P. Traphagen, and Richard H. Swart- 
wout. The plan asks that security owners 
exchange their holdings for 7% preferred 
and common stocks in the new company. 
Note and bondholders will be given stock 
on a proportionate basis; while present 
stockholders will be allowed to subscribe 
to the new issue. According to the plan 
the new organization, which will take over 
the assets and the business of the present 





Blank & Stoller, Inc, 


E. D. Levy 
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firm, will have no funded debt. bank debt, 
or fixed interest charge when it begins 


functioning. 
As chairman of the board the group 


nominated Richard H. Swartwout, promi- 
nent financier and industrialist who has been 
actively concerned with the successful reor- 
ganization of many industrials and rail- 
roads. Edward D. Levy was named presi- 
dent of the proposed company. He also 
has had a highly successful business career. 
His last office for 5 years, from 1925, was 
president of the Pierce Petroleum Corp., 
and since February, 1931, he has been mak- 
ing a detailed study of the Fisk company 
and its subsidiaries for Mr. Swartwout and 
the reorganization committee. Mr. Levy 
stated that in operating the new company 
he would retain the present personnel 

Receivers Dana and Pierce announced 
that pending the adoption and the comple- 
tion of the reorganization plan the Fisk 
company will continue the manufacture and 
the sale of tires and the maintenance of the 
business along practically the same lines as 
followed during the past year. They re- 
port also that during the period of receiver- 
ship the company’s plants have been prop- 
erly maintained, its organization preserved, 
and many economies effected. Sales are 
continuing satisfactorily, and many new ac- 
counts recently have been added. 

The Engineering Society of Western 
Massachusetts on February 16 visited the 
Fisk plant. At the society’s dinner that 
night C. E. Maynard, Fisk factory super- 
intendent, spoke on “The Manufacture of 
Tires and Tubes.” A 4-reel film, “Where 
Mileage Begins,” also was scheduled 


The Firestone Footwear Co., Hudson. 
Mass., is introducing for summer wear 
a new basket weave oxford, having a 
vamp of special mesh material, reen- 
forced with duck, making a cool, com- 
fortable shoe for general wear The 
shoe has an inside net toe cap, solese 
insole, and cushion heel. 

Max H. Zimmerman, long a research 
chemist with the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O., has been elected 
president of the Eastern Chemical Co 
Westbrook, Me., making and distribut- 
ing special organic chemicals and doing 
organic chemical research for New Eng- 
land industries. 


Rubber Socket Plug 


A recent socket plug is of molded 
rubber instead of hard rubber or insu- 
lating composition. Its advantages are 
that while it completely insulates, it also 
offers a firm handhold for grasping the 
plug when connecting it to electrical appa- 
ratus such as toasters, flatirons, and the 
like. This particular plug has embedded 
in it a hard molded section of composition 
to hold the necessary screws and metal 
parts for the electrical connection. Good 
Lite Electric Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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The heavy snow cleared out mer- 
chants’ overshoe stocks. Business in 
women’s overshoes has been better than 
in men’s, particularly in fur trimmed 
types, which are hard to get. It would 
appear that not very many dealers took 
advantage of the early placing discount, 
preferring to keep their stocks within rea- 
sonable limits. When the demand came, 
it was easy to get stocks into a healthy 
state for the time of the year; for the 
experience usually is that if overshoes 
do not move by the turn of the year, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to make 
sales as Spring approaches. This year 
the usual good sale of lumbermen’s rub- 
ber footwear was lacking, owing, no 
doubt, to curtailed operations in the 
lumber woods and decreased outdoor 
employment generally as compared with 
other years. 

Price adjustments, representing a 
slight decline in most cases, were an- 
nounced on garden hose by Montreal 
wholesalers last month, and bookings 
Although the volume is as 
is expected that a good 
hose will develop 


have begun. 

yet small, it 
market for 

later in the season. 

An easier price on rubber wringer 
rolls, without shaft or cogs, is noted in 
Montreal at this time. The price of rub- 
ber force cups, a household line, has 
been slightly reduced. According to re- 
tailers in certain districts the sale ot 
weatherstrip has gained lately, but they 
do not expect a very heavy business now 
as the season when the greatest sales 
are usually made is past. The mild 
weather had retarded retail sales. 

That several million dollars’ worth of 
foreign goods which could be bought 
more cheaply in the countries producing 
them are imported to Canada annually 
through British and United States 
brokers and middlemen was revealed in 
a check-up in Ottawa. This roundabout 
buying necessitates tribute to shippers, 
bankers, brokers, and warehousemen 
which the Canadian consumer must pay. 
Included among these indirect imports 
are raw silk, raw wool, and raw rubber, 
which will be imported direct from their 
countries of origin in the future if plans 


garden 


recently announced by Hon. H. H. 
Stevens materialize. In 1929, according 
to trade reports, 5% of the United 


States total exports here were produced 
in other countries, shipped to the United 
States, and sent to Canada by middle- 
men. In the United States list crude 
rubber totaling $15,876,000 was easily 
the big item. Another leading com- 
modity imported indirectly through the 


States was raw cotton valued at $1,- 
178,000. 
Montreal Motor Show. Canada’s 


largest automobile exhibition held during 
the past month was the most successful 
6-day showing in its history. All pre- 
vious attendance records were broken; 
while sales and prospects were equal to, 
if not better than, those of 1928-29, the 
peak years of the automobile industry. 


CANADA 


Seventy-five thousand people attended 
the show and spent approximately $500,- 
000, it is estimated. One minute after 
the doors were first opened the first 
Canadian-built Hudson car was sold. 

Canadian Bicycle and Sport Goods 
Assn. held its fifteenth annual conven- 
tion at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
February 9 and 10, at which the follow- 
ing firms exhibited: Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Goods Co., Ltd. Toronto; 
Guelph Elastic Hosiery Co. Ltd. 
Guelph; Henley Tire & Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, England; North British 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

The Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., has been registered at Victoria, 
B. C., as an extra-provincial company, 
with a paid-up capital of $600,000 and 
head offices at 99 Paton Rd., Toronto, 
Ont., and British Columbia office at 518 
3eatty St., Vancouver, to manufacture 
and deal in automobile tires, tubes, and 
accessories, and all kinds of rubber 
goods. Seiberling has announced an in- 
ternational contest, open to anyone in 
the United States and Canada, for a 
statement of not more than 200 words 
on one or another of the distinctive 
merits of Seiberling’s new air. cooled 
tires. First prize is $1,000 cash; second, 
$500; third, $250; fourth, $100; and 100 
cash prizes of $10 each. Seiberling ex- 
ecutives have been making official busi- 
ness trips throughout the Dominion. 
C. A. Jones, vice president and general 
manager, was in Montreal and the Mari- 
times recently; while M. L. Brown, fac- 
tory manager, accompanied by C. D. 
Rollins, branch manager for the West, 
is visiting the Canadian West. 

Guelph Elastic Hosiery Co., Ltd., 
Guelph, Ont., has added to the Royal City 
line for 1932 women’s athletic girdles, 
wrestling supports, and a number of 
other new innovations. 

D. E. Rogerson, of the Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., was a guest speaker at the fiftieth 





Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been 
answered; nevertheless they are of interest not 
only in showing the needs of the trade, but be- 
cause of the possibility that additional information 
may be furnished by those who read them. The 
Editor is therefore*glad to have those interested 
communicate with him. 


No. INQUIRY 

1447 Source of supply of cellulo-caoutchouc. 

1448 Manufacturer of atomizer bulbs. 

1449 Manufacturer of SkinTex, an AJJ Prod- 
uct. 

1450 Manufacturer of rubber sleeve protectors. 

1451 Manufacturer of electrically heated plat- 
ens. 

1452 Manufacturer of a machine for winding 


rubber thread with cotton or rayon. 
1453 Manufacturer of latex sponge. 


1454 Concern who can impregnate 54-inch width 
fabric with latex. 

1455 Manufacturer of Gutta Foots. 

1456 Data on Spongiotyolene. 

1457 Manufacturer of a rubber hardness tester. 

1458 Manufacturer of rubber tack and screw 
bumpers. 

1459 Manufacturer of cemented-on rubber soles. 

1460 Manufacturer of rubber molds for mak- 
ing plaster casts. 

1461 Concern that can rubberize cotton cord 
(small twine). 

1462 Supplier of tin foil. 


a  §83=— 
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annual banquet of the Canadian Wheel- 
men’s Assn. recently held in the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., according to the announce 
ment of J. Herbert Coffey, managing 
director, has, because of a greater num- 
ber of dealer outlets and an expected 
greatly increased tire replacement de- 
mand, considerably enlarged its manu- 
facturing schedule and increased its 
working force. The company is one of 
the exhibitors at the British Industrial 
Fair in London and Birmingham, Eng- 
land. 

The Baldwin Rubber Co., Pontiac, 
Mich., U. S. A., is said to have been 
contemplating establishing a branch fac- 
tory in Quebec or Ontario, but latest 
reports state that for the present the 
deal is off. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., has 
announced that its tire repair school 
now ready for the winter term is only 
for Goodyear dealers or their employes 
who already operate a repair depart- 
ment or who contemplate adding this 
department to their present business. 
The tuition is free; the only expense in- 
curred by the pupil is the railway fare, 


board, and lodging while attending 
school. The course takes approximately 
2 weeks. For those dealers who intend 


going into the rubber boot repair busi- 
ness Goodyear has installed in its tire 
repair school at New Toronto an im- 
proved type of rubber boot vulcanizer, 
manufactured by The Canada Vul- 
canizer & Equipment Co., London, Ont., 
where a course in rubber boot repairing 
will be given free of charge. C. H. 
Carlisle, retiring president of the To- 
ronto Board of Trade and Goodyear 
president and general manager, told the 
annual meeting of the former body that 
Canada must lower production costs and 
at the same time maintain the quality 
of produce and service if she is to retain 
her position in domestic and world 
markets. 

Northern Rubber Co., Ltd., Guelph, 
Ont., appointed Frank Cartan, formerly 
manager of the Toronto office of Ames 
Holden McCready Rubber Co., Ltd., as 
manager of its Toronto branch opened 
at 20-22 Wellington St., W. to increase 
the company’s service to its customers. 
Connected with this division will be E. 
A. Edmonds who will cover his territory 
as formerly, and J. Ross, who will take 
care of the northern section of the Prov- 
ince and a portion of the city of 
Toronto. 

Witchell Sheill Shoe Co., Ltd., Chat- 
ham, Ont., includes in its new spring 
range a new-model golf shoe with crepe 
soles and steel studs and with studded 
rubber sole, which, this concern reports, 
is exclusive to their line in Canada. One 
advantage of the studded rubber sole is 
that it can, if the wearer so desires, be 
worn on the course and likewise in the 
club house. 
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Rubber Industry in Europe 





Rubber Flooring Work 


While some people maintain that because 
of the yielding nature of rubber and its 
lack of resonance it not only deadens noise 
but actually absorbs it, others, however, 
suggest that rubber is not particularly good 
for absorbing or dispersing sound. 

It is, of course, very important that no 
idea prejudicial to the acoustics of rubber 
flooring be circulated; consequently the 
Rubber Growers’ Association is, among 
other matters, diligently working in this 
connection. Versatile as rubber is, it is 
expected that should ordinary rubber floor- 
ing, as at present manufactured, not meet 
all acoustical requirements, a satisfactory 
rubber material could be produced. Since 
the absorption of materials depends on one 
or more of 3 factors—porosity, compressi- 
bility, and elasticity—the solution would 
apparently lie in a porous surfaced rub- 
ber flooring. But it is obvious that such 
a surface would be undesirable for reasons 
of hygiene and durability. The alternative, 
therefore, seems to be a composite mate- 
rial having a solid rubber top and a spongy 
and cellular base. 

The R. G. A. is cooperating with the 
Research Association of British Manu- 
facturers and the National Physical Lab- 
oratory in exhaustively investigating the 
matter. Various manufacturers supply 
suitable samples of rubber flooring which 
the National Physical Laboratory tests. 

In addition to the above work the R. G. 
A. Propaganda Committee for the past 
year has been investigating the possibility 
of using a certain amount of rubber in 
linoleum. The Association loans its con- 
sultants to linoleum manufacturers in con- 
nection with this experimental work. The 
points to be decided are to what extent the 
rubber would improve the flexibility and 
the resilience of linoleum, its resistance to 
hardening, brittleness on aging, and 
whether the improvement would justify the 
additional cost. 

Finally the Association, in endeavoring 
also to establish rubber basins and bowls in 
hospitals, has already distributed basins of 
shapes and sizes approved by a well-known 
London surgeon who offered the idea. 


Imports and Exports 


Preliminary figures of Great Britain’s 
imports and exports of crude and manu- 
factured rubber during 1931 are consider- 
ably less than those for 1930. Among ex- 
ports, the value of tires fell from £4,475,- 
122 to £3,236,684, a decrease of 2734%; 
footwear, from £380,042 to £233,885; 
waterproofed apparel, from £1,037,904 to 
£790,018; insulated cables and wires, from 
£1,234,123 to £692,214; balata, from 
£164,402 to £89,434; and rubber and other 
belting, except leather and textile, from 
£229,126 to £197,252. All other rubber 


GREAT BRITAIN 


goods showed a total of £1,903,297 as com- 
pared with £2,449,490. 

Crude rubber imports rose from 74,726 
tons in 1930 to 75,429 in 1931. Imports 
of waterproofed apparel increased from 
£65,549 in 1930 to £101,762 in 1931; rubber 
insulated cables and wires, from £228,- 
562 to £273,261. These increases are rather 
interesting since exports of these 2 classes 
of goods fell off considerably. Imports of 
tires were £338,399 against £434,035; rub- 
ber footwear, 1,171,474 dozen pairs, value, 
£1,538,009 against 1,244,462. dozen pairs, 
value, £1,718,726. All other rubber goods 
represented a value of £1,890,229 against 
£2,208,564. 


Sterling Depreciation and 
Hood Footwear 


Because of the depreciation in sterling, 
C. W. Randall & Co. cannot import for 
distribution in England, rubber footwear 
from the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
Mass., U. S. A., with which it had an 
agreement, expiring 1934. Instead the con- 
cern has contracted with the British Good- 
rich Co., Ltd., to obtain supplies from the 
new Goodrich rubber shoe factory at Bur- 
ton-on-Trent. Sir Walrond Sinclair, 
British Goodrich president and managing 
director, recently joined the board of the 
Randall company, and the need of a large 
capital outlay by the latter firm has been 
avoided. 





This fine marble bust of Sir Henry Wick- 
ham, subscribed by the members of the Rub- 
ber Growers’ Association, was unveiled in the 
smoking room of the Royal Empire Society, 
London, W.C.2, by Sir Herbert Wright, the 
chairman of the association. 





For Safer Bathing 


The idea of adding to the amenities of 
the daily bath by placing a rubber mat in 
a bathtub and a head rest at the back is 
not new. In fact it seems very popular in 
Germany. However M. Maissel, of 47 
Wellington Ave., London, has perfected a 
novel mat supposed to be the last word in 
safety and comfort of bathing. The 
article, said to be very neat, consists of a 
simple rubber mat to fit at the faucet end 
of the tub, a soft sponge rubber seat por- 
tion with rubber sheet on top and rubber 
backing, a back rest of similar construc- 
tion but of softer sponge rubber, and a 
still softer sponge rubber head rest. All 
parts are attached to the tub by suction 
cups; while the head rest is provided also 
with 2 rubber covered wires to go over the 
edge of the tub. The whole outfit weighs 
about 8 pounds. A sponge rubber chin rest 
is attached by adjustable rubber straps to 
the head rest. The former is intended to 
keep the bather’s head above water and 
eliminate risk of drowning while bathing. 


New Warehouse Rates 


A sub-committee of representatives of 
the Rubber Growers’ and the Rubber 
Trade associations has successfully nego- 
tiated with London warehouse keepers to 
reduce rates for landing and “working” 
rubber in the port of London. The new 
rates follows: 

For landing and working plantation rub- 
ber in cases, 100% working, 2ls. 7d. per 
ton (old rate 40s. 6d.) ; 10% working, 13s. 
ld. per ton (old rate 25s. 4d.) ; each case 
plus port rates at 1s. 6d. per ton, less 5%. 

The Liverpool rate for 10% working is 
14s. 6d. including port rates so that charges 
at both ports are now practically equal. 
The rates on sole crepe and liquid latex, 
also rent charges, are still being discussed. 

On the other hand revised f.o.b. rates 
for the shipment of plantation rubber is- 
sued by the London warehouse keepers 
appear to be 3 shillings per ton higher on 
small lots and 2 shillings per ton higher on 
larger lots, as compared with those form- 
erly in operation. 
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British Notes 


Another American glove manufacturer, 
the Canton Rubber Co., Canton, O., is re- 
ported to be planning a branch factory in 
Great Britain. 

Factory, plant, machinery, and business 
of Stepney Tires, Ltd., in liquidation, are 
for sale. 

Prices of the Pirelli semi-pneumatic air- 
core tires made in England have been re- 
duced so that, with the exception of the 
205 mm. section, all these tires will sell at 
the same prices as for corresponding sizes 
of solids. 
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British Import Duties on 
Rubber Goods 


The existing duties on rubber goods with 
the dates of their introduction follow: 
Motor and motor-cycle tires 331/3¢¢ ad 
valorem (with preference to Empire coun- 
tries), since May 1, 1927. 
Tires and tubes for cycles 
motor-cycles) and heels and soles (wholly 
or partly of rubber, not attached to boots 
or shoes), 50% ad valorem import duty 
under the Abnormal Importation Customs 
Duties Act, 1931, since November 25, 1931. 
Macintoshes, etc., (rubber-proofed and 
oil paint or other prootings), overalls, and 
aprons wholly of rubber, 50% import duty 
under the Abnormal Importation Customs 
Duties Act since December 17, 1931. 


(other than 


Institution of the Rubber 
Industry 

New members elected at the meeting of 

the Council of the Institution of the Rub- 


ber Industry include Sir George Behar- 
rell, managing director, Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd.; A. Bendixsen, ex-chairman. 


Rubber Trade Assn.; R. T. Byrne, chair- 
man and managing director, Leyland & 
Birmingham Rubber Co., Ltd.; Lord Col- 
wyn; Sir Robert Connell, chairman, Wil- 
liam Warne & Co., Ltd.; G. H. Cook, 
managing director, James Walker & Co., 
L.td.; W. E. Duck. managing director, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd.: Sir 
Eric Geddes; J. G. Hay. ex-chairman, Sir 
Herbert Wright. chairman, Rubber Grow- 
ers’ Association; T. H. ewlett, manag- 
ing director, Anchor Chemical Co., Ltd.: 
A. D. Ingram, managing director, J. G. In- 
gram & Son, Ltd.; W. F. Lloyd, joint man- 
aging director, India Rubber. Gutta Percha 
& Telegraph Works Co., Ltd’: A. G. Part- 
ridge, managing director, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Ltd.; P. Rosling, ex-chair- 
man, Cable Makers Assn.: Sir \Walrond 
Sinclair, managing director, British Good- 
rich Rubber Co., Ltd.; A. Spencer, manag- 
ing director, George Spencer, Moulton & 
Co., Ltd. 

A number of important meetings were 
held during February. First was the an- 
nual meeting at London, followed by an 
informal dinner. The West of England 
Section at Trowbridge on February 3 
heard two papers: “Developments of 
Modern Motor Tire Fabrics” by W. 
Knight, and “Laying Rubber Flooring.” by 
C. H. Birkett. At the Midland Section 
in Birmingham on February 4, George H. 
Lanchester discussed “The Use of Rubber 
in the Automobile.” The Manchester Sec- 
tion held a joint meeting with the Society 
of Chemical Industry at Manchester on 
February 5 when F. D. Miles spoke on 
“The Principle of X-Ray Analyses.” The 
London Section on February 8 heard H. C. 
Young discuss “The Vibrations of Build- 
ings and Possibility of Rubber as a Useful 
Shock Absorber ;” while at the meeting on 
February 10 of the same section, R. P. 
Dinsmore, chief chemist of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., U. S. A., 
and ex-chairman of Rubber Division of 
American Chemical Society, lectured on 
“The Relation of Laboratory Testing to 
Service.” 


GERMANY 


Softeners from Coke Waste 


There is ample proof that modern in- 
dustry finds everything useful and that in 
this scientific era there is no such thing 
as waste. Thus a German patent has been 
obtained for using the oils of the waste 
water from producing coke, for softening 
and protecting rubber against aging. Ex- 
periments show that the heterogeneous 
mixtures which have been extracted from 
this waste water by benzol have excep- 
tional qualities as softeners and antiagers. 

During the process of purifying the 
water, the oily residue left behind is of 
little value except as inferior grade heat- 
ing oil. The product is said to prevent 
rubber from becoming brittle and to facili- 
tate its preparation. It is added to the 
rubber, either crude or reclaimed, for the 
effect is equally good, in the proportion of 
5 to 10°, unless special conditions require 
a lower or a higher percentage. It is best 
to add the products in the mixer at a tem- 
perature of 40 to 60°. 


Deutsche Kautsehuk 
Meeting 


The Deutsche Kautschuk Gesellschaft, 
Berlin Section, on January 28, 1932, heard 
Dr. Evers, of the Research Institute of 
the Siemens-Schuckert-Werke, — discuss 
“The Chain-Loop Formula of Rubber and 
Its Theoretical Molecular Significance.” A 
film was shown depicting modern con- 
vever technology in factories. 





German Notes 


Kabelwerk Duisburg, Duisburg, will re- 
duce its capital from 7,200,000 to 6,000,000 
marks. 

In recognition of his services in connec- 
tion with the industry of Hanover and the 
advancement of the Technological Institute 
of Hanover, Willy Tischbein, head of the 
Continental Gummi-Werke A.G., has been 
made an honorary member of the senate of 
the institute. 

The tire manufacturers who joined the 
recently made agreement regarding tire 
sales have formed the “Wikrafa,” an Ad- 
ministrative Office for Automobiles, with 
a working committee of representatives of 
tire dealers’ organizations and tire manu- 
facturers, to decide upon measures to en- 
force regulations necessary to protect tire 
prices. 

To prevent the slipping of tires, soles, 
heels, etc.. on wet or slippery asphalt, Her- 
man Kalb and Adolph Gerheim, of Frank- 
jurt a. M., patented a process in which 
coconut fiber, reduced to the consistency of 
flour or in lengths 3 mm. long, is combined 
with the unvulcanized rubber. These 
fibers, unaffected by moisture remain hard 
and rough. The tread adheres to sleet- 
covered or wet asphalt as would felt soles. 
Other advantages claimed are lightness of 
the finished article. poor conduction of 
heat. and low costs of production, especi- 
ally for tires. To be sure, tires may wear 
out somewhat sooner, but this deficiency is 
considered unimportant in comparison 
with the greater safety of the motorist. 
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Colloid Course 


The Institute for Colloid Research (In- 
stitut fur Kolloid Forschung), Frankfurt 
a. M., is giving a colloid course of 14 lec- 
tures, intended to explain the most import- 
ant characteristics of colloids, the methods 
of investigation, and technical application 
of colloids. Professor Bechhold will be- 
gin with “What are Colloids?” = Pro- 
fessor Hock will discuss “The Properties 
of Colloids,” Professor Hauser, “Optics of 
Colloids” and also rubber; while Dr. Hans 
Karplus will treat of “Oils, Fats, and Lub- 
ricants.” 





RUSSIA 


Russia’s crude rubber imports continue 
to increase. Available figures show that 
in the first 9 months of 1931 imports from 
Great Britain, the United States, and Ger- 
many totaled 19,706 tons against 11,208 
and 7,126 for the corresponding periods of 
1930 and 1929, respectively. It is to be 
noted that whereas the amounts declined 
progressively from quarter to quarter dur- 
ing 1930, starting at 5,368 tons and ending 
with 1,760 tons, the opposite occurred in 
1931, the amounts for each of the 3 quar- 
ters having been 5,329, 5,763, and &614 
tons, respectively. It is estimated that 
Russian imports of 6,600 tons of rub- 
ber will have to be added, making the 
total for 1931 at least 26,300 tons, against 
16,671 for 1930 and 12,702 for 1929. The 
average monthly imports have so far been 
2,190 tons as compared with 1,245 in 1930 
and 792 in 1929. 

The Gummi-Zeitung publishes some in- 
teresting data concerning the progress of 
the Russian rubber manufacturing industry 
under the 5-year plan. An idea of the re- 
markable strides made is obtained when it 
is remembered that in 1913 total output of 
rubber goods in Russia was valued at 122,- 
000,000 rubels, but rose to 152,000,000 
rubels by 1927-28. Under the 5-year plan, 
the combined output of Russian rubber 
articles was to have reached a value of 
440,000,000 rubels, but the value of actual 
production in 1931 was 460,000,000 rubels. 
The output of tires increased 6-fold since 
1913; formerly, however, footwear and 
other articles topped the list, but now tires 
are regarded as the most important branch 
of the Soviet’s rubber industry. 

In 1928-29 the output of rubber thread 
and rubber articles represented a value of 
158,000,000 rubels, which increased to 187,- 
000,000 in 1930 and to over 200,000,000 in 
1931. Although according to the 5-year 
plan the output of footwear should have 
been 64,000,000 pairs in 1931, the actual 
quantity was 60,000,000 pairs; however, 
this figure represents a considerable ad- 
vance as compared with 36,000,000 pairs in 
1927-28 and 43,000,900 pairs in 1930. The 
manufacture of rubberized fabrics is also 
progressing; in 1927-28 the output was 
1,100,000 square yards, in 1930 3,300,000, 
and in 1931, 5,000,000 square yards. 

The costs of production were not so 
satisfactory. According to program these 
should have decreased 13% for the first 
9 months of 1931, but they declined only 


5.8% 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 


—_ MALAYA 


Forestry Methods for 
Hevea 


For years isolated voices in Java and 
Malaya have been urging a more natural 
method of planting Hevea, and the vigor 
and the more than adequate yields from 
trees on the so-called neglected native hold- 
ings have been repeatedly mentioned. But 
as long as the financial outlook on the 
European estates has been fairly satisfac- 
tory, planters, especially in Malaya, have 
continued with the old system of clean 
weeding, silt-pitting, bunding, and gener- 
ally treating the plantation as though it 
were an English country estate. But to- 
day there is a greater tendency to listen 
to suggestions even when opposed to ortho- 
dox procedure, provided the costs are low- 
ered. Whether any number of planters 
will depart from accepted standards is, of 
course, another matter. But meantime the 
lecture of forest methods for Hevea, by H. 
N. Whitford, manager of the crude rubber 
department of the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, New York, N. Y., at the Ro- 
tary Club of Singapore aroused interest. 

Mr. Whitford, in advising the European 
planter that to fight the native grower, he 
must follow the native’s method of plant- 
ing rubber, that is the simpler and inex- 
pensive forestry method, cited the excellent 
results obtained by Mr. Birkemose, man- 
ager of an estate in Pahang, who, like 
many other estate managers throughout 
Malaya, found parts of his estate giving 
decreased yields because of deterioration of 
the soil. To remedy this condition he had 
to choose either the expensive method of 
silt-pitting, terracing, and planting cover 
crops or that of establishing and control- 
ling a natural cover. He chose the latter. 
Leaves, branches, and fallen or felled trees 
are allowed to decay where they drop; and 
because Hevea can germinate and establish 
itself in the shade of the forest provided 
soil conditions are not too poor, it natu- 
rally and quickly establishes itself on the 
forest floor. Before long, consequently, 
openings in the forests caused by fallen 
trees are filled with dense stands of self- 
sown seedlings of Hevea which help main- 
tain proper forest conditions and prevent 
the entrance of lalang and other deleterious 
growths. Where the latter do gain a foot- 
hold, most likely on badly deteriorated 
soils, they are pulled up as soon as they 
appear, but harmless plants are left undis- 
turbed. The uprooted growths are allowed 
to rot, and the entrance of Hevea seedlings 
is permitted. To aid in the regeneration 
Hevea seeds are scattered broadcast, and 
before long much improvement is noted. 

Thus forest conditions are restored at 
little expense. All vegetable matter is re- 
turned to the soil, and the temperature of 
the soil is such that aided by earthworms 
the nitrifying microorganisms transform 
the humus into food suitable for the 


healthy growth of the forest. As new 
vegetable debris is constantly being added, 
the process repeats itself. 

Already the manager is obtaining excel- 
lent yields from self-sown trees. Poor 
yielding trees are killed by girdling, then 
felled, and trees selected to fill the gaps 
are budded. The forest floor is left un- 
disturbed in this process. Digging and 
burning vegetable debris is believed to in- 
jure the root system and to favor the en- 
trance of root diseases. Mr. Birkemose 
holds that strong healthy trees, especially 
those without injured root systems, stand 
the best chance of resisting the entry of 
such disease. One might add that since, 
after all, no tree can be healthier than its 
root system is, a sound root system is a 
guarantee that a tree is more likely to 
throw off almost any disease to which the 
species is subject. Because of his recog- 
nition of this point Mr. Birkemose practi- 
cally disregards disease. 

In opening up new areas he largely fol- 
lows the native method. The native, it is 
recalled, roughly clears the selected area, 
plants the seed, and, except for one or 2 
visits to cut away some of the undergrowth 
that comes up in the meantime, forgets all 
about the young plant until he considers it 
tappable. The stand of trees obtained by 
the forestry method is uneven in age, and 
a plantation of 1,000 acres, for instance, 
would not as now have trees all of the 
same age, but there would be groups rang- 
ing from one year to 30 or more years. 

In concluding his stimulating lecture 
Mr. Whitford asserts: “I have seen tim- 


ber forests treated by these methods in- 


many places of the world, but I can state 
positively that I have never seen trees of 
a timber forest respond so readily to a 
rational forestry treatment as Hevea brasili- 
ensis. While the adoption of rational for- 
estry methods may not do much to help the 
European rubber industry out of its pres- 
ent difficulty, I believe they will aid in 
maintaining future costs at very low levels 
and thereby insure a profit when better 
economic conditions prevail.” 


The 


The Straits Budget publishes the views 
of 2 members of the staff of the Rubber 
Research Institute of Malaya: W. B. 
Haines, head of the soils division, and R. 
P. N. Napier, of the pathological division, 
concerning the subject of rubber forestry. 
Quite naturally the opinions are rather 
cautious, for as one of the men remarked 
while praising the good pioneer work that 
Mr. Birkemose is doing: 

“He has his own methods which we are 
trying to check on scientific lines, but we 
have not gone far enough to offer criticism.” 

It is granted from the soil point of view 
that some method which allows forest con- 
ditions under rubber should be very strong- 
ly advocated, rather than clean weeding. 


Scientists’ View 





But, of course, the difference is great be- 
tween extreme forestry methods as prac- 
ticed by Mr. Birkemose and looking after 
a stand of trees by established methods ot 
sanitation and at the same time improving 


the soil with selected natural covers. What 
type of selective weeding or forestry 


method will develop would be hard to say. 

As an emergency measure to be used 
where an estate is in bad financial circum- 
stances, this permitting of forest conditions 
to develop on estates by abandoning them 
might probably be beneficial, it was agreed : 
and it was emphasized that by no means 
would the estate be ruined unless it was 
in a very dangerous position in regard to 
lalang grass. In fact Mr. Haines sug- 
gested that estates on a care and mainte- 
nance basis could very well experiment 
with the forestry system. 

If it is admitted, however, that the for- 
estry method has advantages from a soil 
point of view, it is pointed out that there 
are still many unsolved problems. To be- 
gin with, it is objected that the method is 
slow; it would take much time before im- 
provements would be noted; then it is ques- 
tioned whether Mr. Birkemose’s success 
could be repeated elsewhere, for it is sug- 
gested that the soil type on his estate is 
not representative and that there must be 
special features on his area accounting for 
his unusual The question of dis- 
ease also arises. To be sure, on the In- 
stitute experimental blocks planted under 
native conditions, much less trouble has 
been experienced from root diseases than 
on other blocks, but this fact is not con- 
sidered conclusive since the rubber is only 
3 years old. While admitting that native 
trees are vigorous, Mr. Haines mentioned 
the ravages on native holdings by moldy 
rot and other above-ground diseases and 
said the incidence of these diseases under 
forest conditions would markedly increase. 

linally came the problem of how to com- 
bine the natural, inexact, and rather untidy 
methods of the forester with the careful, 
exact methods of growing budded trees. 
Buddings would be sure to grow more 
slowly under forest conditions than if they 
were looked aiter more carefully, and the 
financial advantages of the 2 methods would 
not be easy to calculate. 

In going over some of the drawbacks 
suggested in regard to rubber forestry, it 
may be admitted that Mr. Birkemose’s 
method is slow. But would a more rapid 
method be as permanent in effect and as 
cheap? As to disease, Mr. Whitford 
states that the forestry method by protect- 
ing the root system aids the tree in resist- 
ing root diseases; Mr. Haines admits. 
though with reservations, that rubber on 
an experimental kampong block appeared 
to be less susceptible to root diseases than 
other blocks. 

In the report on conditions on small 
holdings in Malaya in the third quarter, 
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1931*, appears: “General observations of 
small holdings in Malaya incline to the 
opinion that root diseases are less common 
and do much less damage on small holdings 
than on estate rubber and this opinion re- 
ceives support from observations made by 
the one in charge of the bark consumption 
investigations. He reports that of the trees 
chosen for records in the selected holdings 
so far examined, there is a surprising 
sparsity of noticeable evidence of root dis- 
eases.” 

The fact that native trees are less liable 
to root diseases may therefore be consid- 
ered as fairly established. At the same 
time it is admitted that kampong trees are 
vigorous. We have, then, in forestry a 
system that gives vigorous trees having 
greater resistance to root diseases, and we 
may ask what more could a planter desire, 
seeing that the yields are also good. Be- 
sides, moldy rot and above-ground diseases 
are simpler to control than the insidious 
root diseases. Furthermore, estates, even 
when they spend large sums on careful up- 
keep, still have expenditures for various 
diseases as brown bast and oidium, to say 
nothing of the root diseases. Then, if as 
appears to be the case, disease is inevitable, 
why not eliminate the expense and get vig- 
orous trees with a better chance of natural 
recovery in the bargain? 

The attractive part of Mr. Birkemose’s 
method is that the self-sown trees must 
necessarily from the outset have to submit 
to a rather vigorous natural selection; this 
statement is evident when one compares 
the accepted careful standards of planting 
seeds in nurseries and then planting them 
out in the fields (after the young seedlings 
have been thinned) with a method whereby 
seeds have to take root as best they can 
in the forest and then wage a struggle for 
existence with other growths. Such trees 
should have greater inherent vigor and 
natural resistance, and these will in the 
end undoubtedly prove deciding factors in 
the competition with the native. 


1 Published in the Malayan Agr. J., Nov., 1931. 


Root Diseases 


In connection with the foregoing it is 
interesting to read the article’ “The Root 
Disease Problem on Old Areas in Malaya,” 
by R. A. Sanderson and A. Sharples. The 
former retired before the data could be 
compiled, and, while the authors agree as 
to facts, Mr. Sharples takes full responsi- 
bility for the views expressed. 

In his introduction he quotes as follows 
from a published article.* 

“A critical period approaches for the 
plantation rubber industry in Malaya. Fun- 
gus diseases will, in the long run, prove 
the limiting factor, preventing the expan- 
sion and hindering the progress of the 
industry. The future policy to be adopted 
in Malayan rubber plantations must be an 
attempt to keep the present plantations 
healthy as long as possible; or, a replant- 
ing scheme at between 20 to 30 years.” 

The facts he and Mr. Sanderson ob- 
tained, he adds, confirm the truth of the 
above forecast. 





1 Reported in Bulletin 3 of the Rubber Research 
Institute of Malava, N« 





Annals of Applie dF iology, Vol. IT, 1918. 


“It is regrettable,” he says, “that little 
notice has been taken of the warning. The 
position today is so serious and the prob- 
lem is becoming so prominent that careful 
consideration is being given to future pol- 
icy on many estates with old rubber areas.” 

The 3 most important root diseases 
in Malaya are Fomes lignosus, Ustulina 
sonata, and Fomes pseudoferreus. 

In a tree-to-tree examination of 1,400 
trees in old rubber areas started in 1925 
by Mr. Sharples, a total disease infection 
of 56% was found; 26% of the trees had 
to be cut out; while 30% could be saved 
by severing the diseased lateral roots. The 
spread of the disease was by root contact 
underground, and Fomes pseudoferreus 
was found to be by far the most destructive 
agent causing root diseases; it is not lim- 
ited to any particular soil types or sites. 

It was formerly assumed that wet root 
rot caused by F. pseudoferreus would not 
be likely to assume serious proportions be- 
fore the tenth year in Malayan plantations. 
But investigations in 1930 proved that the 
disease may be serious in the ninth year; 
well-advanced cases have even been found 
in 6-year-old rubber and recently even on 
rubber trees only 3%4 years old. What 
adds so enormously to the dangerous char- 
acter of the disease is the difficulty of 
identifying cases, for only very bad cases 
show symptoms, as decreased yields or dry 
cuts. A large number of very advanced 
cases with the rot in the bole and practi- 
cally: every lateral root affected in varying 
degree showed no obvious above-ground 
symptoms and certainly nothing to sug- 
gest the serious conditions actually re- 
vealed when the roots were exposed. 

Mr. Sharples divides estates into 3 
groups according to root disease incidence; 
those estates which have properly treated 
the disease in the past; those which have 
not done so, but where yields are not yet 
seriously affected; and finally those where 
the disease has been totally neglected in 
the past, so now show seriously declining 
yields. Measures for treating the first 2 
groups are suggested, but for the last noth- 
ing but replanting can be advised; for 
though root diseases can be completely 
eradicated from an area, if expense js no 
object, yet since these old areas will have 
to compete with new areas planted with 
buddings, it would obviously not pay. 

It is suggested that government measures 
would have to be enforced to prevent these 
old areas from being abandoned and al- 
lowed to revert to secondary jungle in- 
cluding large number of diseased trees 
since they would endanger healthy trees. 





NETHERLANDS 
EAST INDIES 


The Eighth Report on Native Rubber, 
just published, gives details concerning the 
trend of affairs on native holdings during 
the third quarter of 1931 in the 7 chief 
centers in the Outer Provinces. During 
the first 9 months of 1931 exports of native 
rubber totaled 67.740 against 72,321 tons 
dry weight. For the third quarter alone 
the figures were 21,029 and 20,619 tons, 
respectively. Small increases in 1931 in 
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shipments from East Coast Sumatra, 
Riouw and Dependencies, Djambi, Palem- 
bang, and South and East Borneo were re- 
sponsible for this difference. However, 
when the figures for the third quarter are 
compared with those for the second, a de- 
crease is noted. The downward tendency 
started in August and continued through 
September, but in October an upturn again 
set in. The increase in October is ascribed 
in part to reduced charges by remillers, 
dealers, and brokers and lower transporta- 
tion rates. As a result the costs of han- 
dling native rubber have been reduced. 
From the time the rubber leaves the native 
holding to the time it reaches the remiller 
or the Chinese exporter, these handling 
costs now come to 1.50 guilders per picul 
of wet rubber or 2 guilders per picul of 
100% dry rubber against 3.50 guilders per 
picul of dry rubber in December, 1930. 

From the report it is clear that, while 
on the whole the natives show no intention 
of cutting down their rubber wholesale, 
they no longer regard it as of much value. 
Even in districts like Djambi, Palembang, 
and Western, Southern, and Eastern Divi- 
sions of Borneo, where rubber production 
frequently was the main, if not the only 
means of subsistence, more and more at- 
tention is being given to food crops; while 
rubber is generally only tapped to provide 
ready cash as and when required. That 
the amounts of rubber shipped are still 
considerable is due to this need of cash and 
also to the fact that in many sections there 
are numerous coolies, often discharged 
estate coolies, who are in some instances 
only too glad to work for as little as 15 
guilder cents per day or to take their 
wages in kind. Thus native owners of 
larger gardens employ coolies to care for 
their food crops or other commercial crops 
and in payment allow them to retain the 
rubber they tap. The rubber collected is 
generally sold by the coolie to the owner, 
who, if he is also proprietor of a store, 
pays with goods. In Riouw and Dependen- 
cies, for instance, coolies generally receive 
all the rubber they collect. 

In some sections tapping coolies are even 
now hard to get because of the better pay 
they earn by road work for the govern- 
ment. But in the Western Division of 
Borneo, where this work is no longer to be 
had, an abundant supply of coolie labor is 
available. This province, by the way, is 
practically the only part of the N. E. I. 
where the natives are still undertaking new 
planting though to a limited extent of 
course. Yet in all sections larger and 
larger areas remain untapped. In Palem- 
bang the untapped mature area is esti- 
mated at 11/12 of the total, and in South- 
ern and Eastern Borneo, 70 to 80% of the 
tappable areas are practically abandoned. 
From this province, too, come the only 
reports of serious damage to holdings by 
fires; however, these were restricted chief- 
ly to Rantau and Tanahgrogot districts: 
the loss of young rubber in Rantau since 
1929 is stated to be about 30%. Here, too, 
gardens were discarded for food crops. In 
Moeara-Teweh much disease was noted, 
and a certain amount of losses among 
trees resulted. But outside of the South- 
ern and Eastern Division of Borneo the 
loss from disease, fire, or felling rubber in 
favor of food crops remained slight. 
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Patents, Trade Marks, Designs 


Machinery 
United States 


1,838,082. Can End Coating Machine. 
if Coyle, Baltimore, Md., assignor to 
Continental Can Co., Inc., New York, 

Y. 


1 838, 318. Can End Lining Device. C. D. 
McDonald and B. A. Deisch, both of 
Chicago, Ill., assignors, by mesne as- 
signments, to Continental Can Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

1,838,540. Footwear Vulcanizer. H.C. L. 
Dunker, Helsingborg, Sweden. 

1,838,792. Rubber Goods Machine. E. W. 


Stacey, Beverly, Mass., assignor to 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Pater- 
son, N. J. 

1,838,811. Tire Inflater. J. A. Doran, 
Providence, R. I. 

1,839,093. Rubber Hardness Tester. 


H. D. Geyer and E. J. Dill, assignors 
to Inland Mfg. Co., all of Dayton, O. 


1,839,376. Article Compressibility Tester. 


Erdington, assignor to 


Ltd., London, 
both in England. 

1,839,429. Tread Strip Former. H. A. 
Weaver, Indianapolis, Ind., assignor to 
Manning & Co., Chicago, Il. 

1,839,877. Repair Vulcanizer. J. C. 
Heintz, Lakewood, 

1,839,984. Rubber-soled Footwear Mold. 


T.. Cropper, 
Dunlop Rubber Co., 


H. McGhee, Rushcutters Bay, Aus- 
tralia. 
1,840,027. Inner Tube Apparatus. E. 


Fetter, Baltimore, Md. 

1,840,489. Expansible Tire Core. H. A. 
Denmire, assignor to General Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O 

1,840,490. Vulcanizing Heater. H. A. 
Denmire, assignor to General Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, 

1,840,569. Watchcase Heater. H. A. 
Denmire, assignor to General Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,841,260. Tire-Bead — _Apparatus. 
F. Slusher, Akron, O., assignor to B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,841,331. Tire Bead Maker. R. S. Kirk, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,841,407. Rubber Ring Apparatus. JR. 
Gammeter, Akron, O., assignor to 
Thermo Process, Inc., a corp. of O. 

1,841,498. Matrix Securing Means. E. A. 
Glynn, assignor to Super Mold Corp., 
both of Lodi, Calif. 

1,841,490. Vulcanizing Press. C. E. May- 
nard, Northampton, assignor to Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both in 
Mass. 

1,841,491. Vulcanizing Mold Locking 
Device. C. E. Maynard, Northamp- 
ton, assignor to Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, both in Mass. 
1.841.506. Wrapping Machine Shuttle 
Mechanism. F. C. Taylor, Longmead- 
ow, assignor to Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, both in Mass. 

1,841,517. Transmission Mechanism. 
T. A. Beaney, Poughkeeps‘e, assignor 
to Beaney Rubber Co., Inc., New 
York, both in N. Y. 

1,841,584. Tire Builder. F. H. Grove and 
A. L. Heston, both of Columbiana, as- 
signors to National Rubber Machinery 
Co., Akron, all in O 


541,209. 


541,951. 


1,841,609. Tire Wrapper. A. Labine, 
Springfield, assignor to Fisk Rubber 
Co.. Chicopee Falls, both in Mass. 

1,841,886. Inner Tube Apparatus. J. R. 
Gammeter, Akron, O. 

1,842,124. Tire Repair Vulcanizer. R. J. 


Schmidt, assignor to Akron Equip- 
ment Co., both of Akron, O. 
1,842,145. Mold Engraver. A. L. Breit- 


enste’n, Akron, O.; M. E. Breitenstein, 
administratrix of said A. L. Breiten- 
stein, deceased. 

1,842,209. Steam Platen. F. G. Schranz, 


assignor to Southwark Foundry & 
Machine Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dominion of Canada 


318,627. Plastic Material Press. Ahl- 
bell Battery Container Corp., assignee 
or J: ." Hunter, both of Waukegan, 
MLS UE A. 

318,919. ‘iaeien Feeding Device. 
Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., assignee of J. E. Lodge, May- 
wood, IIl., both in the U. A. 

319,072 and 319,073. Mandrei Joint. 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P. Q., assignee of P. C. Dutton, 
Nutley, N. J., and E. Hazell, New 
ey = Y., co-inventors, all in the 


— Mandrel. Dominion 
Ltd., Montreal, P. 


T. Battin, Ridgewood, 


U. 

319,074, 
Rubber Co., 
assignee of H. 
ING Tees -o. A 

319,089. Hose Making Apparatus. B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., 
assignee or GC. = Cadden, Akron, O., 
both in the U. 


319,091. etal Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of A. E. Lee, 
both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

319,092. Belt Maker. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of R. M. 
Johnson, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

319,093. Conveyer. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee oe! = Cc. Van 
Arsdale, both of Akron, U.S: A; 

319,094. Belt Vulcanizing ion, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of 
R. S. Carter and G. I. McNeil, co- 


all of Akron, O., U. S. A. 
Heel Washer Distributer. 
Tire & Rubber Co., as- 
T. Gordon, both of Akron, 


inventors, 

319,095. 
Goodyear 
signee of J.” 
On-U. Ss. A 

United Kingdom 

357,806. Vulcanizing Mold. Hungarian 
Rubber Goods Factory, Ltd. P 
Klein, and S. Gotléb, all of Budapest, 
Hungary. 

358,693. Plastic Material Mold. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 


358,715. Latex Mold. L. Mellersh- 
Jackson, London. (Morgan & 
Wright, Detroit, Mich. U. S. A.) 


Germany 


Continuous Vulcanizer. Dr. 
Paul Klein, Stefan Gotleb & Ungar- 
ische Gummiwaarenfabriks A.G., Buda- 
pest. Hungary. Represented by O. 
Clemente, Berlin. 

Hose with Inserts. H. 
Dusseldorf-Rath. 


Pahl, 


318,431. 


542,099. 

Allgemeine 

3erlin. 
542,743. 


Cutting and Rolling Strips 
Elektricitats-Gesellschaft, 


Making Tire Covers. ‘India 
Rubber Gutta-Percha & Telegraph 
Works Co., Ltd., London, England. 
Represented by W. Karsten and C. 
Wiegand, both of Berlin. 


Designs 


1,198,331 and 1,198,332. Tool for Heels. 
Wefag, Werkstatt & Fabrikbedarf 
G.m.b.H., Koln. 

1,199,057. Tools for Hollow Articles. 
Continental Gummi-Werke A.G., Han- 
nover. 

1,200,964. Tire Gage. 
Leo, Gera. 
1,201,418. Electric Tire Vulcanizer. Sie- 


Firma Heinrich 


mens-Schuckertwerke A.G.,  Berlin- 
Siemensstadt. 
Process 


Dominion of Canada 
Sheet and Molded Packings. 


Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., Budapest, 
Hungary, assignee of M. Forrer, 
Paris, France. 
Germany 
541,088. Footwear. D. F. Wilhelmi, 


Arnheim, Holland. Represented by 


Re Schmehlik and C. Satlow, both of 
2 Berlin. 
542,545. Braiding Unvulcanized Strips. 


Franz Clouth Rheinische Gummiwar- 
enfabrik A.G., Koln-Nippes. 

543,153. Fabric Inserted Articles. An- 
ode Rubber Co., Ltd., Guernsey, Eng- 
land. Represented by W. Karsten and 
C. Wiegand, both of Berlin. 





Chemieal 
United States 


1,838,159. Accelerator. W. Scott, as- 
signor to Rubber Service Laboratories 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,838,862. Accelerator. C. O. 
assignor to Rubber Service 
tories Co., both of Akron, O. 

839,950. Age Resister. S. \. Cad- 
well, Leonia, and L. Meuser, Bergen- 
field, both in N. J., assignors to Nau- 


North, 
Labora- 


_ 


gatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

1,840,815. — Dressing. J. Jensen, 
Ellende ale, N. D. 

1,840,932 Treating Rubber. S. M. 
Cadwell, Leonia, N. J., assignor to 
Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

1,840,983. Checking Retarder. S. I. 
Strickhouser, Passaic, N. J., assignor 
to Naugatuck Chemical Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 

1,840,989. Impregnating Compound. 
W.N. Traylor, Kenvil, N. J., assignor 
to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


1,841,235. Pine Tar Product. H. A. 
Winkelmann, assignor to Philadelphia 
Rubber Works Co., both of Akron, O. 

841,295. Rubber Derivatives. G. Oen- 


— 





slager. Akron, O., assignor to B. I. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
1,841,342 Antioxidant. J. Teppema, 


assigno x to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
1 of Akron, O. 


Lo., hot] 


Dominion of Canada 


318,254. Artificial Leather. Brown Co., 
— _of G. Richter, both ot 
Berlin, N. H., U. A. 

318,269. Treating A Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of S. M. Cadwell, Leonia, 
Y be aM 


318,315. Rubber-like Mass. Resinous 
Products & Chemical Co., Inc., as- 
signee of H. A. a both of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., U. 


318,520. Se Roe lag ‘Rubber Articles. 
1 P Witten, inventor, and G. E. 
Hall, assignee ot - interest, both of 
Akron, O., U. 

318,675 oil ‘Compound. Do- 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., assignee of W. E. Messer, 


Naugatuck, Conn., U. S. A. 

318,680. Vulcanizing Rubber. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfort 
a M., assignee of T. Weigel, Koln- 
Mulheim, both in Germany. 

318,724. Accelerator. Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., Akron, O., assignee 
of O. Behrend, Nitro, W. Va.. both in 
the U.S. A. 

318,725. Age Resister. Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., Akron, O., assignee 


ot W. Scott, Nitro, W. Va, both in 
the U. S. A. 

318,911. Accelerator. R. T. Vanderbilt, 
Co., I r% New York, N. Y., assignee 
ef E..3  Edland, E. Norwalk, Conn., 
both in aie Lr Ac 

318,912, 318,913, and 318,914. Accelera- 
~ R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New 
"ork, N. Y. .. assignee of P. I. Murrill, 
E Norwalk, Conn., both in the 
3; 5: A; 

319,045. Artificial Leather. Brown Co., 


assignee of G. A. Richter and W. I 
Van Arsdel, all of Berlin, N. H., and 
R. B. Hill, Peabody, Mass., co-inven- 
tors, all in the U. S. A. 


319,046. Artificial Leather. Brown Co., 
assignee of G. A. Richter and W. B. 
Van Arsdel, 7 -inventors, all of Ber- 


lin, N. H., U. A. 

319,047. Astificial Leather. Brown Co., 
assignee of W. B. Van Arsdel, both 
of Berlin, N. H., U.S. A. 


United Kingdom 


357,510. Insulating Materials. S. 
Sadasest Hungary. 

357,624. Rubber Composition. Standard 
Telephones & Cables, Ltd., M. C. 
Field, W. E. Hugh, and L. G. B. 


Just, 


Parsons, all of London. 

358,089. Rubber Composition. Dr. 
Thomas & Co., Ges., Barmen, Ger- 
many 


358,115. Rubber Composition. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, A. G., Frankfort 


a. M., Germany. 
358,142. Road Surface Treatment. C. 
A. Agthe. Zurich, Switzerland. 


358,230. Accelerator. Imperial Chem- 


ical Industries, Ltd., London. (E. I. 
du Pont de <a we & Co., Wil- 
mington., Del., U. A.) 

358,967. Spongy Rubber Expanded 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Middlesex, and G. 
P. Denton, Hertfordshire. 

358,975. Rubber Composition. F. L. 


Somerset, and Avon India 
Ltd., Wiltshire. 
Naugatuck 


White, 
Rubber Co., 
359,267 Accelerator. 
Chemical Co., 


Naugatuck, Conn., as- 


543,154. Vulcanizing Process. 


543,303. 


a oi \W. P. TER Faia Passaic, 
J., both in the U. A. 

oe 328. Accelerator. R T. Vander- 
bilt Co., Inc.. New York, N. Y., as- 
signee of P. I. Murrill, E. Norwalk, 
Conn., both in the U. S. A. 

359,396. Shoe Binding Tape. P. L. 
O'Donnell, Cincinnati, O., U. S. A. 


359,773. Antiager. Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Co., Naugatuck, Conn., assignee 
of W..P. ter Horst, Passaic, N. J., 
both in the U. S. A. 

Germany 

541,305. Transparent Hot Vulcanizates. 

_A. G. Metzeler & Co., Munich. 

542,647. Rubberlike Masses. I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A.G., Frankfurt a, M. 


Products. I[. (:. 
Frankfurt a. M. 
Deutsche 
Ros- 


543,152. Rubberlike 
Farbenindustrie A.G., 


Hydrierwerke A.G., Rodleben b. 
slau i. Anhalt. 

Reclaiming. Metallgesellschaft 
A.G., Frankfurt a. M. 


General 
United States 


1,834,824. Impact Shock Absorber. 
A. B. Brown, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1,834,978. Ice Bag. J. Shapiro, Brook- 

lyn, N.Y. 
1,835,119. Tube Cleaning Rotary Slug. 
W. KF. Oberhuber, Lansdowne, as- 


signor to Franklin Development Co., 
Philadelphia, both in Pa. 

1,835,238. Condenser Slug. \W. F. Ober- 
huber, Drexel Hill, assignor to Frank- 
lin Development Co., Philadelphia, 
both in Pa. 

1,835,454. Flax Thrasher. J. A. Bar- 
tosz, assignor of ™% to J. Baumgart- 
ner, both of Salem, Ore. 

1,835,575. Bushing. R. C. Sanders, De- 
troit, and C. E. Summers, Pontiac, 
assignors to General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, all in Mich. 

1,835,639. Tire. C. J. 
signor to Morgan & Wright. 
Detroit, Mich. 

1,836,091. Tire. A. H. 
Seattle. Wash. 

1,836,202. Suction Cup. A. J. 
Rutherford, N. J. 

1,836,240. Heel Base. J. B. Hadaway, 
Swampscott. Mass., assignor to 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Pater- 


Dolding, as- 


both of 
Shoemaker, 


Teigeler, 


son, N. J. 

1,836,468. Tire. D. T. Hicks, Waco, 
Tex., and V. L. Smithers, Akron, O. 

1,836,489. Gasoline-Proof Hose. J. M. 
Oden, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1.836.576. Lifting Hook. J. B. Chal- 
mers, Gary, Ind. 

1,836.775. Desk Pad. W. IF. Sanders, 
Chicago, Tl. 

1,836,835. Swimming Shoe. A. Blech- 
ner, E. Port Chester, Conn. 

1,836,902. Self-Sealing Inner Tube. 
F. G. Carnahan, assignor, by mesne 


assignments, to A-R Products Corp., 


both of Akron, O. 

1,837,084. Marking Roll. J. K. Vanat- 
ta, assignor to Nekoosa-Edwards Pa- 
per Co., both of Port Edwards, Wis. 

1,837,239. Packing Device. J. W. 
Tatter, assignor to Lewis Differential 


Co.. both of Chicago. Til. 

1,837,361. Primary Electric Battery. 
B. Ford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,837,383. Hot Water Bottle. G. W. 
Wallerich. assignor to V. Mueller & 
Co.. both of Chicago, Til. 

1,837,510. Shock Absorber. H. N. 


1,840,603. 
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Wayne, Santa Monica, and E. B. 
Cox, Los Angeles, both in Calif. 
1,837,518. Shoe. G. W. Blair, assignor 
to Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen 
Mtg. Co., both of Mishawaka, Ind. 
1,837,925. Wringer Roll. HH; W. 
Thompson, Cleveland Heights, O., as- 
signor to Lovell Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
1,85/,965. Sea Boot. A. L. Howarth, 

S. Benfleet, England. 
1,838,056. Conduit. D. E. Harpfer, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 
1,838,164. Tire for Band Saws. C. FE. 


Tannewitz, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

1,838,166. Tire Pressure Gage. J. 
Wahl, Rosedale, assignor to A. 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, both 
in N.Y. 

1,838,295. Tire Signaling Device. J. D. 
Bianchi, Ventura, Calif. 

1,838,824. Heel. B. Gilowitz, New 
York, NY. 

1,838,947. Bowling Pit Mat. F. Ksell- 


mann, Akron, O. 

1,839,025. Steering Wheel. H. D. 
Geyer, assignor to Inland Mfg. Co., 
both of Dayton, O. 

1,839,094. Steering Shaft Bushing. H. 
D. Geyer, assignor to Inland Mfg. 
Co., both of Dayton, O. 

1,839,237. Wheel. T. Lord, assignor to 
H. C. Lord, both of Erie, ra 


1,839,245. Heel Attacher. F. P. Mies, 
Chicago, IIl. 
1,839,297. Shoe. W. H. Cary, Brock- 


ton, assignor to Avon Sole Co., Avon, 
both in Mass. 

1,839,486. Dental Cleaning Element. 
J. A. Lawton, Middletown, Conn. 
1,839,606. Nostril Distender. G. A. 

Simmons, Portland, Ore. 
1,839,744. Mechanical Drive. W. J. 


Drucker, Albany, N. Y. 
1,840,241. | Gaiter. H. PP. Manville, 
New Haven, assignor to Goodyear's 


India Rubber Glove Mfg. Co., Nau- 


gatuck, both in Conn. 
1,840,282. Insulated Electrical Conduc- 


tor. H. O. Anderson, assignor to 
Rockbestos Products Corp., both of 
New Haven, Conn. 

1,840,377. Electrical Conductor. R. R. 
Willams, Roselle, N. J., assignor to 
Western Electric Co. Inc. New 
York, N. Y. 

Box Toe. W. B. Pratt, 
Wellesley, assignor to Beckwith Mfg. 
Co., Boston, both in Mass. 

1,840,634. Steering Wheel Rim. C. P. 
Nellis, assignor to Inland Mfg. Co., 
both of Dayten, O. 


1,840,812. Sponge. P. S. Hardy, New 
York, “No ®. 
1,840,907. Door Bumper. E. B. G. 


Lefevre, Detroit, and A. P. Fletcher, 


Huntington Woods, assignors to 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
1,840,938. Draft Plate. J. F. Duffy. 


assignor to Duffy Mfg. Co., both of 
Holland, Mich. 
1,840,945. Belting. V. Guinzburg, as- 


signor to I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 
both of New York, N. Y. 

1,841.062. Golf Club Head. F. H. 
Schavoir, Stamford, Conn., assignor 
to Schavolite Golf Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 


1,841,336. Tire Insulating Hub. A. J. 
Musselman. assignor to Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,841,385. Belt. S. Speirs, assignor to 
Stuart — Corp., both of New 
York, 

1,841,512. ‘ia Tool. 
son, Long Beach, Calif. 

1,841,516. Nurser. C. J. Andrews, San 
Diego, Calif. 


S. M. Akey- 
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1,841,649. Belt. H. B. Soulen, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., assignor to Fisk Rub- 
ber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1,841,710. Overshoe. E. C. Byrne and 
A. J. Klingel, both of S. Bend, Ind. 

1,841,773. Tire. C. G. Worsley, Sur- 
rey Hills, and P. L. Harkin, Carlton, 
both in Australia. 

1,841,849. Automobile. G. 
Oberramstadt, Germany. 


Rohr, 


1,842,005. Automobile Safety Window, 
Etc. D. Baia, Aurora, III. 

1,842,192. Basin. T. A. Patterson, 
Lakewood, O. 

1,842,219. Tire and Wheel. I. Traut- 


man, Freeport, assignor to Air Sealed 
Tire Corp., New York, both in 
N. Y 


1,842,291. Golf Ball Washer. \W. M. 
Sample, Muncie, Ind. 
1,842,315. Tiree M. R. 
Leederville, Australia. 
1,842,353. Tire. J. E. Lorentz, Akron, 
assignor to India Tire & Rubber Co., 

Mogadore, both in O. 

1,842,504 and 1,842,505. Running Board. 
B. Bronson, assignor to Ohio Rubber 
Co., both of Cleveland, O. 

1,842,527. Gun Stock Pad. W. W. 
Knight, Cicero, assignor to Roth Rub- 
ber Co., Chicago, both in II. 

1,842,528. Gun Stock Pad. W. W. 
Knight, Cicero, II. 


Conigrave, 


Dominion of Canada 


318,171. Shock Absorber. A. J. Borst, 
It, Butalo; N. ¥., Us: Ac 

318,300, 318,301, 318,302, and 318,303. 
Running Board. Ohio Rubber Co., 
assignee of B. Bronson, both of 
Gleveland: ©. U. S.A. 

318,321. Telephone Instrument.  Sie- 
men Bros. & Co., Ltd., assignee of 
W. E. Goodwin, both of London, 
England. 

318,347. Electrical Plug Cap. H. L. 
Strongson, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 

318,348. Tire Valve Cover and Cap. 
H. Brent and W. H. Harrison, co- 
inventors, both of Toronto, Ont. 

318,445. Joint. Budd Wheel Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., assignee of R. H. 
Rosenberg, Detroit, Mich., both in the 
We 35s As 

318,488. Tire Valve. A. Schrader’s 
Son, Inc., assignee of J. Wahl, both 
of New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 

318,523. Nipple. J. D. Lambert, Gra- 
velbourg, Sask. 

318,733. Storage Battery. Société 
Anonyme des Accumulateurs Mono- 
plaques, assignee of P. Pautou, both 
of Colombes, Seine, France. 

318,808. Car Buffing and Draw Gear. 
A. Spencer, London, England. 

318,815. Car Buffing and Draw Gear. 
R. L. Whitmore, London, England. 

318,882. Clothes Line Attaching Loop. 
Magic Clothes Line Co., Inc., as- 
signee of F. E. Bankwitz, both of 
Parkersburgh, W. Va., U.S. A. 

318,969. Brush. G. Glover, Birming- 
ham, England. 

319,015. Bathing Cap. G. B. Rayburn, 
Hollywood, Calif., U. S. A. 

319,075. Tire. Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of E. 
Eger and S. P. Thacher, co-inventors, 
both of Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 

319,076. Interchangeable Tire Valve. 


Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mon-* 


treal, P. Q., assignee of E. Eger, De- 
troit, Mich., U. S. A. 

319,155. Tire Cover. T. J. McCormick, 
co-inventor with and assignee of R. E. 
Linn, both of Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


357,086. Elastic Band Fastener. H. 
Heltewig, Barmen, Germany. 

357,825. Adhesive Tape. H. I. Dia- 
mond, Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. 

357,835. Catch. McKinney Mfg. Co., 
assignee of R. L. McKinney, both of 
Pittsburg, Pa. U. S,; A. 

357,918. Sole. H. L. Shortland, Irth- 
lingborough, Northamptonshire. 

357,935. Jam Cover Apparatus. J. 
Bovy, Seraing-on-Meuse, Belgium. 

358,012. Corset. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London; Anode Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Guernsey, Channel Islands; H. 
C. Young and C. Hemm, Manchester. 

358,052. Ladder. Automatic Telephone 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., and S. A. Wickerson, 
both of Liverpool. 

358,094. Tent. H.S. Dixon, Surrey. 

358,147. Tennis Court Markings. G. 
Gare, Cheshire. 


358,205. Insole. W. B. Marling, Kent. 

358,336. Boot. F. Niblock, Singapore, 
Straits Settlements. 

358,446. Horseshoe. Imperator Hes- 


tesko Aktieselskap, To6nsberg, Norway. 

358,458. Sole and Heel. L. B. Conant, 
Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. 

Composite Block. \. \I. Des- 
sau and O. Latham, both of London, 
and J. A. Bashford, Kent. 

358,791. Hockey Stick Handle. T. H. 
Prosser & Sons, Ltd., and F. A. Pros- 
ser, both of London. 


358,956. Patients’ Pneumatic Cuff 
Clamp. J. S. Leitman, Moscow. 
Russia. 

358,973. Road. Naamlooze Vennoot- 


schap De 3ataafsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij, The Hague, Holland. 

359,118. Fabric. W. Holt, Bury. 

359,174. Tee. A. E. Thorp, Leigh-on- 
Sea. 

359.219. Leak Stopper. J. R. Baines, 
Cheshire. 

359,269. Washing Device. H. Zemke, 
3erlin, Germany. 

359,289. Elastic Braid. Excelsior 
Handels-A. G., Basle, Switzerland, 
assignee of Ccosman, Villbrandt & 
Zehnder A. G., Wuppertal, Germany. 


359,437. Band-Saw Machine. Carter 
Products Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Germany 
541.980. Toilet Plunger. Rheinische 


Gummi-Gesellschaft W. Klotz & Co.. 
Dusseldorf. 

542,201. Driving Belt. Berliner Ma- 
schinen-Treibriemen-Fabrik Adolph 
Schwartz & Co., Berlin. 

542,574. Shoe. Harburger Gummiwa- 
ren-Fabrik Phoenix A.G., Harburg- 
Wilhelmsburg. 

542,711. Braided Loop for Suspenders. 
H. Einsel, Munich. 

543,078. Inner Tube. A. G. Fitz Ger- 
ald, W. Newton, Mass., U.S. A. Rep- 
resented by K. Hallbauer and A. Bohr, 
both of Berlin. 


543,271. Threads and Strips. Gottfried 
Hagen A.G., Koln-Kalk. 
Designs 
1,197,368. Driving Belt. Walther & 
Co., Berlin. 


1,197,900. Tire. Hessische Gummi- 
waren-Fabrik Fritz Peter A.G., Klein- 
Auheim a. M. 

1,198,220. Picker for Looms. 
Gummiwerke A.G., 
felde-Ost. 


Veritas 
Berlin-Lichter- 


1,198,244. Anti-Corrosive Lining. Con- 
tinental Gummi-Werke A.G., Han- 
nover. 


l 
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201,277. Toy. 
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198,794. Inflatable Body. Semperit 
Oesterreichisch-Amerikanische Gum- 
miwerke A.G., Vienna, Austria. Rep- 
resented by W. Zimmermann, E. 
Jourdan, and W. Paap, all of Berlin. 
,198,878. Hot Water Bottle. Helmut 
Schefold, Frankfurt a. M. 

,198,898. Atomizer, Sauerstoffzen- 
trale Dr. Ernst Silten, Berlin. 


198,926. Curtain Rod. G. Levin, Ber- 
lin-Britz. 

199,100. Sponge. E. Jacob, Bamberg. 
,199,122. Protective Tree Ring. Con- 


tinental Gummi-Werke A.G., Han- 
nover. 

,199,124. Sole and Heel. Continental 
Gummi-Werke A.G.. Hannover. 


199,320. Rings. WV. F. Knittel, Han- 
nover-M. 
,199,321. Brush. M. Samuel, Rostock, 
i. Mecklb. 
199,384. Sleeve for Syringes. E. 


George, Nieder Lomnitz, i. Riesengeb, 
and L. Mosig, Arnsdorf i. Riesengeb. 
,199,637. Tire. Deutsche 
Gummi-Co. A.G., Hanau a. M. 
,199,752. Insole. F. Kruger, Lands- 
berg a.d. Warthe. 

199,797. Antiskid Tire. C. 
Neuenburg i. Wurttbe. 
199,821. Window Wiper. \. N. I. 
M. Siebein, Helbronn a.N. 

199,944. Sleeping Bag Cover. A. G. 
Metzeler & Co., Munich 

,199,990. Window Channeling. [eka- 
gummi Vertriebsgesellschaft m. b. H.. 
Berlin. 
200,006. Paddle Ring. A. G. 
eler & Co., Munich. 
200,030. Mudguard. \V. 
Koln-Klettenberg. 


Dunlop 


Genssle, 


Metz- 


Ruppert, 


200,181. Heel, O. Schlappig, Dussel- 
dorf. 
200,508. Heel. J. Heinrich, Wupper- 


tal-Unterbarmen. 


200,552. Traveling Syringe. Kk. Wie- 
gand, Berlin-Wilmersdort. 
.200,639. Antiskid for Tires. G. Mul- 


ler jun. Stdersechwei bei Schwei i. 
Oldbg. 

200,744. Inhaling Tube. J. Soelch. 
Regensburg. 

,200,936. Apron. W. Plaat, Koln- 
Nippes. 

.200,942. Rubber-Covered Vessel. A-- 


cumulatoren Fabrik A.G., Berlin. 
,201,147. Protection for Slates. E. 
Lappe, Wuppertal-Cronenberg. 
201,161. Stocking Protector. O. 
Herbst, Dresden-A. 


201,170. Inner Shoe. E. Emming, 
Koln. 

201,254 and 1,201,255. Nonskid for 
Tires. K. Zangl, Munich. 

,201,269. Tire Production. P. Stein, 


Oberursel i. Taunus. 

Magyar Ruggvantaar- 
agyar R.S., Budapest, Hungary. Rep- 
resented by J. Reitstotter, Berlin- 
Steglitz. 

.201,389. Insert for Overshoe. FE. Con- 
rad, Bielefeld. 


201,538. Truss with Rubber Pad. A 
Bahr, Solingen. 

201,698. Comb. New York-Ham- 
burger Gummi-Waaren Co.. Ham- 
burg. 

201,741. Umbrella Ring. \\. \Val- 


brecker, Wuppertal-Elberfeld. 


201,758. Cycle Saddle. \. Roder. 
Nurnberg. 
201,899. Heating Tube. Kk. Zang, 
Munich. 
201,934. Ring for Vessel Bottom. 


Vereinigte Deutsche Metallwerke A.G.., 
Zweigniederlassung, Basse & Fischer, 
Ludenscheid. 
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Prints 
United States 
13,531. Once Selected Always Preferred. 
Tires. D. C. Kerckhoff, St. Louis, Mo. 
A | 4 mJ 
Designs 
United States 

85.859. Mat. Term 314 years. E. M. 
Capouch, Riverside, III. 

85,862. Sole. Term 14 years. H. Cross- 
man and M. J. Bernstein, both of 
Brookline, and A. Greenbaum, Beach- 
mont, assignors to Panther Rubber 
Mig. Co., Stoughton, all in Mass. 

95.954. Sandal. Term 3% years. M. E. 
Noble, Berkeley, Calif. 

86.025. Combined Sole and Heel. Term 
7 vears. W. B. Hopwood, Beacon 
Falls. and H. S. Marlor, assignors to 


Spot s India Rubber Glove Mfg. 
_ both of Naugatuck, all in Conn. 
86.026. Combined Sole and Heel. Term 
7 vears. W. B. Hopwood, Beacon 
Falls, assignor to Goodvear’s India 
Rubber Glove Mfg. Co., Naugatuck, 
both in Conn. 


Trade Marks 
United States 


290,343. Wavedip. Combs. American 
Hard Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
290.350. Feet First. Heels, soles, and 
half-soles. 3radstone Rubber Co., 

Woodbine, N. J. 

290,367. Representation of a _horse’s 
head across which appears the word: 
“Cavaltex.” Rubberized fabric. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

290,371. Hydlyk. 
Haartz-Mason-Grower Co., 
town, Mass. ; 

290,419. Latox. Wires and cables. Sim- 
plex Wire & Cable Co., Boston, Mass. 

290,456. “Mephisto.” Erasers, — 
bands, penholders, etc. Koh-I-Noo 
Bleistiftfabrik L. & C. ic 
Budweis, Czechoslovakia. 4 

290,482. Silver Silks. Prophylactic arti- 
cles. J. G. Gross, doing business as 
National Latex Co., Southgate, Calif. 

290,485. Oval containing the words: 
“The Torson Shoe” and a_ streamer 
containing the words: “Pedometer 
Tested.” Footwear. Herold-Bertsch 
Shoe Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

200,495. GallenKamp’s. Footwear. Gal- 
lenkamp Stores Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

290.525. Comrade. Tires. Pharis Tire & 
Rubber Co., Newark, O. 

290,535. Belinde. Mats. 
Oesterreichisch-Amerikanische 
miwerke A.G., Vienna, Austria. 


Rubberized fabrics. 
Water- 


“Semperit” 
Gum- 


290.542. General Health Corporation. 
Nipples. General Health Corp., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

290,547. Rectangle below the words: 
F eeagig Miles.” Footwear. Miles Shoes, 
Inc.. New York, N. Y. 

290,562. National. Sporting goods. Na- 
tional Bellas Hess Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

290,585. Nevasheen. ee garments. 
Argus Knitting Mills, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

— Calopone. Filler. United States 

Gypsum Co., Chicago, Il. 
290,668. Belinde. Sponges. ‘“Semperit” 


Oesterreichisch-Amerikanische Gum- 


miwerke A.G., Vienna, Austria. 


290,760. Twin Tread. Tires. Vogue Rub- 


ber Co., Jeannette, Pa., assignor to 
Vogue Rubber Co., Chicago, III. 

290,761. Chevron Tread. Tires. Vogue 
Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa., assignor 
to Vogue Rubber Co., Chicago, IIl. 

290,813. Thrill. Corsets, belts, etc. Form- 
fit Co., Chicago, Il. 

290,815. Gem-Sorbent. Dress shields. 
I. . Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, 
NY. 

290,825. Pendulosis. Corsets, belts, etc. 
Formfit Co., Chicago, III. 


290.843. Night Club Shoes. Footwear. 
Woodbury Shoe Mfg. Co., Derry. 
N. H 


290,869. Label consisting of several geo- 
metric figures and the word: “Shaler.” 
Tires and repair kits. Shaler Co;, 
Waupun, Wis. 

290,877. Maderite. Gloves. Seamless 
Rubber Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

290,945. Lexene. Compounds. United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

290,985. Little Rhody. Table golf. Klei- 
stone Rubber Co., Inc., Warren, R. I. 

290,995. Blowout-Proof. Tires. General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 


Latex and 
Dispersions 
(Continued from page 65) 


Dun- 
and 


358,584. Cleaning Composition. 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
W. G. Gorham, Ft. Dunlop. 

358,877. Synthetic Latex. A. Carp- 
mael, London. (I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G., Frankfort a. M., Ger- 
many.) 


359,000. Latex-like Dispersion. J. C. 


Patrick, Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 
Germany 

542,022. Dipped Goods. Anode Rub- 

ber Co. (England), Ltd., London, 

England. Represented by W. Kar- 


sten and C. Wiegand, both of Berlin. 
542,296. Impregnating Packing. Sub- 
erit-Fabrik A.G., Mannheim-Rheinau. 
542,648. Latex Microporous Rubber. 
H. Beckmann, Berlin-Zehlendorf. 
543,233. Impregnating Leather. Radio- 
chemisches Forschungs-Institut, G.m. 
b.H., Darmstadt. 
543,241. Improving Latex. K. D. P., 
Ltd.. London, England. Represented 
by C. Cochlovius, Frankfurt a. M. 





Decreasing Use of Solid 


Tires 
Statistics compiled by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce re- 


veal that solid tires were standard equip- 
ment on only 4.7% of the 805,000 trucks 
manufactured in the United States in 1929. 

The significance of this trend is indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1921 more than 
29% of the trucks manufactured were 
equipped with the solid, or cushion-type, 
tire. 

The steady decline in the use of solid- 
tired freight vehicles is attributed to 
economic factors such as increased speed 
and lowered maintenance costs resulting 
from the use of pneumatic tires. 
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The Increasing Trend Away from the 
Use of Solid or Cushion Tires on 
Trucks Is Shown Graphically Above 








These economic advantages have become 
so generally recognized that they obviate 
the necessity for legislating solid-tired vehi- 
cles from the highway. 

Not only is such legislative action no 
longer necessary, but its enactment would 
be unwise because of the adverse effect 
which sudden banning of solid tires would 
have on industries and businesses now re- 
lying on such equipment for the transpor- 
tation of heavy commodities and materials. 

Present use of solid tires is practically 
confined to specialized fields where pneu- 
matic tires are unable to withstand strain 
and wear under heavy loads. 

Further evidence of the growing dis- 
favor of solid- tired trucks is the fact that 
nearly 75% of the 570,372 solid tires pro- 
duced in 1929 were used for replacement 
purposes, while only 142,592 cushion tires 
were used to equip new trucks and trailers. 

The steady decline in solid-tire produc- 
tion is indicated in the following table: 


Sotip anp CusHion Trre Use 


Total Solidand Original Replace- 
? Cushion Tire Equipment meats 
Year Shipments 25% 75% 
1921 684,140 171,035 513,105 
1922 964,960 241,260 723,700 
1923 981,499 245,374 736,125 
1924 898,072 224,520 673,552 
1925 1,067,193 266,800 800,393 
1926 733,314 183,329 549,985 
1927 744,009 186,009 558,000 
1928 683,469 170,869 512,600 
1929 570,372 142,592 427,780 





Rubber Fly Swatter 


Everybody knows the “smarting” which 
a snapped rubber band imparts, but 
it has remained for a manufacturer of 
novelties to utilize this in a fly-swatter. 
On the usual type of handle is fastened a 
suitably shaped piece of rubber from which 
depend strips of sheet rubber, rather thick 
and 3 inches long. The novelty, called 
the “Fly Lash,” is retailed through F. W. 
Woolworth & Co. 
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BOOK TABLE 


Book Reviews 


“The World’s Struggle with Rubber 
—1905-1931.” By James Cooper Lawr- 
ence. Foreword by Sir Josiah Stamp. 
Harper & Brothers, New York and 
London, 1931. Cloth, 151 pages, 534 by 
834 inches. Indexed. Portraits and 
charts. 

This well documented account of the 
influences that led to the enactment of 
the Stevenson rubber restriction plan, 
its failure, and final abandonment is re- 
plete with interest for rubber men 
everywhere. The outstanding opposi- 
tion of Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., to this 
rubber restriction plan and his praise- 
worthy determination to establish an 
independent source of rubber supply 
available in case of national emergency 
are very fully and interestingly treated. 
The story reveals that “the general 
cause of self-sufficiency for the Amer- 
ican rubber industry” has been well 
served. 

“English-French Comprehensive Tech- 
nical Dictionary of the Automobile and 
Allied Industries.’ A Practical and 
Theoretical Nomenclature of Internal 
Combustion Engines and Their Op- 
erating Principles. Compiled by Lewis 
L. Sell. The International Dictionary 
Co., 15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
1932. Cloth, 768 pages, 5 by 7% inches. 

This dictionary is well arranged for 
rapid reference and covers very thor- 
oughly the subjects enumerated on its 
title page. It lists more than 150,000 
technical terms in English and French. 





New Publications 


“Zinc Pigments for Rubber.” The New 
Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front St., New 
York, N. Y. This new booklet for rub- 
ber men contains the complete story 
of the zinc pigments, zinc oxide, litho- 
pone, and zinc sulphide, and their use in 
rubber products. 


“Braiding Machinery. Catalog No. 
32.” New England Butt Co., Providence, 
R. I. This booklet is not only a catalog 
of braiding machines for different types 
of braided productions but is a treatise 
on braider parts, accessories, systems of 
braiding, and classified braided products. 


“Production Data.” [arrel-Birming- 
ham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. The sub- 
ject treated in this bulletin, No. 167, re- 
lates to control of quality and costs in 
batch mixing and compounding of rub- 
ber as performed in the Banbury mixer. 
A typical layout of this equipment is 
shown, and a table of capacities, horse 
power, and floor space is given. 


“Farrell-Birmingham Hydraulic Ma- 
chinery and Equipment.” Bulletin P-166. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn. This illustrated bulletin lists a 
full line of hydraulic and mechanical 
presses and equipment for every variety 
of press operated work. Detailed descrip- 
tions are given of presses for vulcan- 





Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Consolidated earnings of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. for 1931 before inter- 
est and discount charges were $9,952,655, 
after providing $11,945,597 for depreciation 
and after federal income taxes and after 
provision for valuation of inventories and 
commitments at cost or market, whichever 
is lower. After further deductions for in- 
terest and discount charges and profits of 
subsidiary companies applicable to stocks 
not held by the company, net earnings were 
$5,454,047. From this figure is deducted 
$3,414,039 to provide a reserve for unusual 
fluctuations in foreign exchanges, and 
$711,384 as a reserve for the depreciation 
of United States and Canadian Govern- 
ment securities held for investment. Net 
profits of $1,328,623 were carried to sur- 
plus. The 1931 consolidated net sales were 
$159,199,831, as compared with $204,063,- 
228 during 1930. 

The consolidated balance sheet places 
total assets at $207,362,693, with current 
assets of $98,954,632 and current liabilities 
of $9,694,773. Ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities is 10 to 1. 

Inventories are shown as $45,190,307. 
Capital stock as of December 31 ‘is 766,524 
shares of common outstanding valued at 
$76,652,400. There are also outstanding 
over 1,437,000 shares of preferred valued at 
$1,607,514. 

Capital surplus is $21,516,181. Goodyear 
directors approved payment of first divi- 
dend on first preferred for 1932 to be on 
the usual $1.75 a share. 


Raybestos-Manhattan,. Ine. 


During 1931 Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
earned $553,992.97, or 85 cents per share, 
after charges of $565,505.46 for deprecia- 
tion, but before charges of $453,763.14 for 
adjustments of inventories, Canadian ex- 
change, etc. In 1930 the company earned 
$1,156,770.12 or $1.71 per share, after in- 
ventory adjustments and provisions for de- 
preciation and income taxes. The directors 
declared a dividend of 25 cents per share, 
payable March 15, 1932, to stockholders of 
record at the close of February 29, 1932. 


FINANCIAL 





Company 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co 
Canadian Wire & Cable Co., Ltd. 
ee EE ec rcnaaies ee eceageeesee 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


Dividends Declared 
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The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Consolidated net sales of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. for the fiscal year ended 
December 31, 1931, were approximately 
$115,165,000 compared with $155,256,000 
in the previous year. The general business 
recession in 1931 coupled with lower levels 
of selling prices account for the lower dol- 
lar sales. 

Operating income for the year amounted 
to $6,594,563 before provision for deprecia- 
tion, interest, and year-end charges for 
losses in foreign exchange and wiite-'nwns 
of inventories and material commitments 
to the low level of market prices prevail- 
ing on December 31 last. 

Depreciation charges for the year 
amounted to $5,678,903 and interest to 
$3,908,043. The year’s operations were 
charged with losses in foreign exchange 
of $1,660,355 and write-downs to Decem- 
ber 31, 1931, market prices of raw mate- 
rials on. hand and on commitment and 
material content of unfinished and finished 
goods on hand amounting to $4,162,914. 
The above charges created a net loss of 
$8,815,653, which was transferred to sur- 
plus account. 

The company is in an _ exceptionally 
strong financial position, cash in banks 
and on hand amounting to $19,722,000. 
Total current assets amounted to $67,536,- 
000, and current liabilities $6,160,000, mak- 
ing a ratio of approximately 11 to 1. 


Master T. & R. Report 


Net profit sufficient to cover preferred 
dividend requirements, with a small balance 
for the common was reported for the first 
full fiscal year’s operations of the Master 
Tire & Rubber Corp., formed through the 
consolidation of the Cooper Corp., The 
Giant Tire’& Rubber Co., both of Findlay, 
and the Falfs Rubber Co., Akron, all in 
Ohio... 

Operating profit for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1931, was $361,726.90 on net 
sales of $3,749,128.08 and after deducting 
depreciation and writedown on inventories 
to market at December 31, left net profit 
of $110,420.24 carried to surplus. 


Stock of 

Steck Rate Payable Record 
Com. $0.50 q. Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
Class A $1.00 q. Mar. 15 Feb. 29 
Pfd. $1.75 q. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Pfd. $1.75 q. Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
Com. $0.25 Mar. 15 Feb, 29 





izing tiling, matting, packing, belting, 
and miscellaneous molded articles, also 





accumulators and presses for metal 
working. 
New ENGLAND FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 


Proposal No. 24,292 proposes to estab- 
lish a reduced rate of 11% pounds on 
scrap rubber, minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, from Holyoke and Springfield, 
Mass., to Naugatuck, Conn. 


Foreign Trade Cireulars 


_ Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade 
information are now being published by the Rub- 
ber Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Spectra, CIRCULARS 


British: exports of automobile tires and 
inner tubes, first 9 months, 1931. 


NUMBER 
3178 


3183 Crude rubber reexports from the United 
States, calendar year, 1931. 

3187 Canadian tire exports, December, 1931. 

3188 


Canadian tire exports, calendar vear, 
1931. 
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arket Reviews 


HE rubber market seems immune to 

all injections, no matter how strong 
the vaccine. The government in Washing- 
ton has sponsored several measures to im- 
prove the condition of business in general, 
but the rubber market has responded by 
sinking to lower and lower levels. During 
this last month 4 new all-time records have 
been established successively. 

The first record was 3.98¢, a drop from 
the former mark of 4.10¢. This was fol- 
lowed by another low of 3.92¢; and then, 
after the announcement of the constructive 
legislation, the market again broke, first 
to 3.88¢ and tinally to 3.81¢. 

Two reasons seem to lie back of this 
contrary movement. The first is we have 
almost a year’s supply of rubber on hand, 
and the second is traders are disappointed 
over the failure of Dutch and British 
planters to agree on restriction. 

There is still hope, of course, that a 
restriction plan will be agreed upon since 
no one knows what has transpired behind 
the locked doors of the conference rooms. 
But. perhaps, as some traders and many 
large planters believe, it would be better 
now if no artiticial legislation were passed. 
A detinite announcement would clear the 
situation and cease to be a disturbing fac- 
tor in the market. Since such an announce- 
ment has been promised for the end ot 
February, it may be received as this goes 
to press. 

Automobile production was at a very low 
ebb in the first part of the month; then 
it turned upward with the entry of Ford 
into active production of new models. The 
reception of his new models by the public 
will be watched closely because it is felt 
that Ford has held off until what he be- 
lieves is the opportune moment for an up- 
turn. 

The outside market saw good activity. 
The low prices. far below the cost of pro- 
duction, according to comment in Britain, 
are naturally attractive to manufacturers. 
But continued takings of these supplies de- 
pend a great deal on a better tone in gen- 
eral business. 

Week ended January 30. After rallying 
18 to 24 points on the first 2 days of the 
week the rubber market reacted and closed 
the week at levels approximating the low 
quotations of the previous week. 

February closed at 4.22¢, against 4.20¢ 
last week: March was 4.30¢, against 4.26: 
July. 4.55 against 4.50; September, 4.70 
against 4.62: and December, 4.90 against 
4.87. 

The early strength of the market was 
due to a cable reading that restriction dis- 
cussions in Holland between producing in- 
terests and government officials had been 
renewed. It was stated that a decision 
would be made soon, but no official con- 
firmation could be obtained, and it was 
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RUBBER BEAR POINTS 


Domestic stocks of crude rubber were 322,860 
long tons on January 31, or 54.1% above those 
a year ago. 

2. Stocks of crude rubber in the Far East were 
52,723 tons on January 31, against 50,721 tons 
on December 31, and 42,202 a year ago. 

3. Crude rubber afloat for United States ports 
on January 31 was 77,244 tons, against 53,940 
on December 31, and 56,188 on January 31, 
1931. 

4, Shipments of pneumatic casings in December 
were 3.7% under November and 17.2% under 
December, 1980; production of casings in De- 
cember was 2,643,221 units, or 6.1% less than 
in December, 1930, 

5. For 1931 tire production was 48,740,275 units, 
4.4% below 1930, and 29.1% below 1929; ship- 
ments were 50,060,690 units, 6.7% less than 
in 1930, and 27.9% less than in 1929. 

. Restriction news is lacking. 

Pneumatic tire exports in 1931 were 27% less 

in quantity and 33% less in value than in 

1930. 

8. Automobile production for December in the 

United States and Canada was 132,965 units, 

against 161,343 in December, 1930. For the 

full year production was 2,472,351 units, 
against 3,510,578 in the previous year. 

Shipments from the Dutch East Indies for 

1931 were 284,199 tons, against 268,528 in 

1930. 

10. Malayan shipments continue at a high level. 


~ 
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RUBBER BULL POINTS 


1. Ford started production of 2 new models, re- 
calling 30,000 men. 

2. Consumption of crude rubber for January was 

27,962 long tons, against 21,409 in December. 
. January imports of crude rubber in the United 

States were 39.7% less than in December and 

15.6% less than in January a year ago. 

4, Pneumatic casings on hand December 31 were 
7,774,720 units. or 13.6% below those on De- 
cember 31, 1930. 

5. Ceylon shipments in January were 4,561 tons, 
against 6,891 in December. 
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further learned that the large rubber pro- 
ducers took no part in the discussions. 

Estimates from London stated that al- 
most a year’s supply of rubber was on hand 
at the year end. 

Figures were released during the week 
which showed that rubber production in 
the Dutch East Indies during December 
was above that of November as well as 
above that in December, 1930. Shipments 
were 23,940 tons for December, against 
23,883 tons in November and 22,277 tons 
during December, 1930. 

For 1931 shipments from the Dutch East 
Indies amounted to 284,199 tons, against 
268,528 in 1930. The year-end renort dis- 
closed increased activity in the native pro- 
ducing sections of the Dutch East Indies, 
notably parts of Sumatra and Borneo. 

Reports from automobile manufacturers 
are not so favorable as expected after the 
tine showing at the New York Automobile 
Show. Production in January is estimated 
at a low level; production schedules are 
uncertain, and the possibility of a price war 
among manufacturers has dampened early 
hopes to some extent. 

The actuals market did a good business 
in the early part of the week as is always 
the case when restriction rumors firm 
prices. But toward the week-end the mar- 


ket was “severely inactive,” to quote one 
commentator. 
Ribbed smoked sheets were 4-3/16¢, 


against 444¢ for the previous week; first 
latex, thick, was 5-1/16 unchanged; rolled 
brown crepe, 334 against 374; upriver fine 
spot was 5% unchanged; and Acre fine 
spot, 64% against 6¢. 

Week ended February 6. Although rubber 
prices were close to the low records of the 
season at the end of last week, the present 
week saw prices not only break farther, 
but saw them break through to new all- 
time low records. On Friday the February 
standard contract dipped below 4¢ to sell 
at 3.98¢, 7 points below the previous close 
and 12 points below the previous low rec- 
ord of 4.10¢. 

The gradual downward movement of the 
week started with the publication of Jan- 
uary shipment figures from Malaya. The 
total was put at 42,658 tons, compared with 
35,741 exported during December. The lower 
freight rates established early in January 
undoubtedly contributed to the large ship- 
ments. January exports by Ceylon were 
smaller, 4,568 tons, against 6,891 tons in 
December. The United States took 3,029 
tons of this total, against 4,866 tons in 
December. 

Prices at the close on February 6 were 
4.15¢ for March, against 4.22¢ at the end 
of the preceding week; May, 4.25 against 
4.42; July, 4.38 against 4.55; and Decem- 
ber, 4.73 against 4.90 for last week. 

The total loss for the week is thus from 
15 to 17 points. The meager rise from the 
lowest points was credited to recirculated 
restriction rumors in the Amsterdam mar- 
ket. A press dispatch stated that restric- 
tion negotiations had proceeded favorably 
toward a reduction of rubber production to 
45% of the 1929 production. 

Some traders believe that the unpre- 
cedentedly low price of rubber lends 
strength to the hope that restriction will be 
enacted. Definite announcements as to what 
has transpired behind those mysterious 
“closed doors” in Amsterdam are expected 
the end of this month. 

Automobile production, from present re- 
ports, is dropping off, contrary to the 
seasonal movement. The New York Times’ 
index of production was 39.0 for the week 
ended January 30, against 42.1 for the pre- 
ceding week, and 61.7 for the corresponding 
week last year. 

A London bulletin dated January 20 from 
Symington & Wilson states: “We have a 
tabulation of the results shown by the 
balance sheets published in December of 
29 rubber producing companies whose 
financial years ended at varying dates from 
the end of March to the end of September, 
1931. The average date may be taken as 
being the end of July. Of these 29 com- 
panies 3 only showed profits. These profits 
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were due to the existence of high priced 
forward sales... 

“Only 12 of the companies state their 
cost of production . .. One company only 
claims to produce under 3d., one under 
3¥d., 4 under 4d., 5 under 4%4d., while 11 
show costs over 444d.” 

The average producing cost is put at 
4/2d., and 26 companies were found to have 
lost on an average of 24% cents for each 
pound of rubber they sold. 

“America,” continues the bulletin in talk- 
ing of the large stocks of rubber on hand 
here, “is therefore in the happy position of 
having more than a year’s supply in hand 
and as we have pointed out on several 
occasions recently, this stock has been ac- 
cumulated at below cost of production and 
very largely at the expense of the British 
shareholders in rubber producing companies 

. . In process of time either the produc- 
ers themselves or the governments con- 
cerned will have to take some steps in the 
matter unless the rubber producing indus- 


3S 


try as now organized is to go out of 
existence.” 
The actuals market was active in the 


early part of the week, with a fairly good 
business by some brokers with factory 
buyers. Speculators in the market are suc- 
cessfully chipping prices because the large 
amount of rubber on hand makes the mar- 
ket vulnerable. This fact, together with 
the disappointing production figures, lack 
of activity in the automobile field, and low 
tire sales, served to send the market to new 
record low levels at 414¢ on Friday. 
Ribbed smoked sheets were quoted at this 
same figure at the close of the week, com- 
pared with 4-3/16¢ the previous week; first 
latex was 434 against 5-1/16; and Paras 
were 514, unchanged. 

Week ended February 13. In the first 
part of the week, before the introduction 
in Congress of the Glass bill for credit 
expansion, the rubber market was in the 
doldrums. On Monday the February posi- 
tion reached an all-time low record of 3.92 
cents; on Wednesday renewed weakness 
developed, and the February position slid 
lower to 3.88 cents. 

The Glass-Steagall bill, providing for an 
expansion in reserve credit, engendered re- 
markable confidence in the financial com- 
munity, with stocks soaring on both Thurs- 
day and Saturday. 

This confidence was reflected to some 
degree in the rubber market, with prices 
advancing 2 to 5 points on Thursday and 
10 to 15 points on Saturday. But because 
of the decline early in the week, the mar- 
ket closed at about the same levels of the 
previous week. 

February contract closed the week at 
4.05¢, against a final price of 4.05¢ for 


the previous week; March was 4.12¢ 
against 4.15; May, 4.25 against 4.22; July, 
4.38 unchanged; September, 4.50 un- 
changed; and December, 4.68 against 4.73. 

The poor showing of the market in the 
first half of the week was partly due to 
the announcement that restriction discus- 
sions were still dragging along. The Dutch 
Colonial Minister, Dr. De Graaf, in the 
first official announcement since negotiations 
started, said that no final decision has been 
reached in discussions between Great Brit- 
ain and Holland for a plan to regulate the 
production of rubber. 

Output of automobiles for last week was 
again lower, and first January registrations 
available indicate that November and 
December figures will not be equaled. 

But another announcement in the auto- 
mobile field caused as much favorable dis- 
cussion as the news from Washington. In- 
deed, the 2 coming together led some 
traders to believe that it was the beginning 
of a change in confidence which might lead 
to more cheerful things. 

It was Ford’s announcement of 2 new 
models, coincident with his recall of 30,000 
men at Detroit. A new 8-cylinder Ford 
and an improved 4-cylinder car are sched- 
uled to be shown in March, with work 
starting on them next week. 

Mr. Ford declared, “In times like these, 
every one has to take some risk, make 
some sacrifice and even be willing, for a 
time, to do business without profit in order 
to start the normal processes of industry 
and business again.” 

The new models were announced Thurs- 
day. On Saturday, after traders and others 
in the industry had a chance to think over 
the situation, the general opinion seemed to 
be that resumption of manufacturing by 
Ford meant the start of a general upturn 
in business. 

As a writer for The New York Herald 
Tribune said, “It is important to note that 
lord’s resumption coincides with steps 
taken by the Administration at Washington 
to rehabilitate credit and put the buying 
machinery of the country in motion. Evi- 
dently Ford considers the time ripe for a 
business upturn.” 
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The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., in its monthly statistics revealed that 
2,781,950 tires were shipped in December, 
a decrease of 3.7% from November and 
17.2% from December, 1930. 

Production was 2,643,221 tires in Decem- 
ber, an increase of 5.7% from November, 
and a decrease of 6.1% from December, 
1930. Stocks on December 31 were 7,774,- 
720 units, a decrease of 1.8% from Novem- 
ber 30 and of 13.6% from December 3], 
1930. Shipments last year were 50,060,690 
tires, a drop of 6.7% trom 1930 and of 
27.9% from 1929. Production last year 
was 48,740,275 units, or 4.4% less than in 
1930 and 29.1% below 1929, 

Buyers in the outside market were scarce 
while rubber prices were hitting new low 
records, but on the change of sentiment 
following the Federal Reserve credit ex- 
pansion bill news from Washington, traders 
reported better sales. 

Great hopes are also held for develop- 
ments following Ford’s resumption of ac- 
tivities, although it may take some time 
for improvement to be felt in the market 
because manufacturers are well-stocked 
with low-priced rubber, accumulated in the 
last year. 

Actuals sold off to new low records be- 
fore sentiment in the market changed on 
Thursday, and a good advance was scored 
in the market on Saturday. Prices for the 
full week were virtually unchanged because 
of this advance. 

Week ended February 20. The February 
position closed the week at 3.88¢, the 
former all-time low record made last week. 
But on Wednesday a new low was estab- 
lished at 3.86¢. The market eased off 
at the week-end largely because of pre- 
holiday liquidation and switching opera- 
tions. The Exchange will be closed on 
Monday, Washington’s Birthday. 

For the week the market registered a 
drop of from 15 to 20 points. Traders, in 
other words, could not overlook the fact 
that rubber statistics are still bearish and 
that banking and anti-hoarding iegislation, 
while it may create confidence and event- 
ualiy lead to better business, at present can 








do little for the rubber market. More 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents Per Pound 


7 —January. 1932—~- 

25 2¢ 27 8 29 
Ribbed Smoked Sheet... 4% 4% 4%, 4% 4% 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe.. 434 432 4% 412% 4% 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe.. 44% 47% 438 47% 438 
No. 1 Brown Crepe . 4ys 4% 4% 4% 475 
No. 2 Brown Crepe . 4 4 4ds 47 4 
No. 2 Amber . 4%0 475 4% 4% 44% 
No. 3 Amber ....... 4 4 4y, 475 4 
No. 4 Amber 3% 3% 348 4 348 
Rolled Brown 35% 35% 334 334 3% 
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significant, perhaps, is the activity begin- 
ning in the automobile factories. 

At the end of the week, March sold at 
3.95¢, against 4.05¢ at the close of the 
previous week; May was 4.08 against 4.25; 
July, 4.20 against 4.38; September, 4.30 
against 4.50; December, 4.52 against 4.68; 
and January, 4.62 against 4.75¢. 

A few of the statistics confronting the 
rubber market, which are responsible for 
prevailing prices, were given in the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association report for Jan- 
uary. 

Total domestic stocks of crude rubber 
on January 31 were 322,860 long tons, 
against 322,826 tons on December 31. The 
January figure is 54.1% higher than it was 
on the same date a year ago. 

Crude rubber afloat for the United States 
ports on January 31 was 77,244 long tons, 
against 53,940 long tons on December 31 
and 56,188 on January 31, 1931, 

Consumption of crude rubber in the 
United States for January was 27,962 long 
tons, compared with imports of 31,298 
long tons. Consumption was 30.6% above 
that of December, about the normal sea- 
sonal increase. Imports of crude, however, 
were only 31,298 long tons, a drop of 
39.7% under the December figure, which 
was unusually high, but 15.6% below Jan- 
uary a year ago. 

Stocks of crude rubber in the hands of 
far eastern dealers were 52,723 tons at the 
end of January, compared with 50,721 tons 
at the end of December and 42,202 tons 
at the end of January last year. 

Motor car production for last week was 
up more than seasonally largely because of 


the fact that Ford started work on his 2 


manufacturers 
but Ford’s 


new models. Some other 
showed a decrease in output, 
output took up the slack. 

Quite a little business was done in the 
outside market in the past week; the rec- 
ord low prices were the incentive. Week- 
end prices, as compared with those cf last 
week were: Spot plantation ribbed smoked 
sheets, unchanged at 37 to 4¢; thick first 
latex, 4-11/16 against 456¢; rolled brown 
crepe, 3% against 354; No. 2 amber, 
3-13/16 against 374; upriver fine spot, 5 to 
51%4 against 51% to 534. 

The distressing restriction rumors were 
again received in the market, with the lat- 
est being that an announcement would be 
made over the holiday week-end. With the 
large planters themselves against any effort 
at restriction, it is hard to see how any plan 
will find final acceptance. A hands-off 
policy is the only one recommended by 
these planters because they think that, if 
followed, the rubber growing industry will 
be better off in the long run. 

On February 24 ribbed smoked sheets 
for March sold at 3.81¢. Trade operators 
were on both sides, and the turnover 
reached 880 long tons, against 1,150 tons 
on the 19th. 


Rubber Scrap 


HE scrap rubber market brightened 

a bit in the last part of February al- 

though in the first part the quiet market 
carried over from January prevailed. 

Consumption figures are expected to be 

at about January’s low level. The traces of 

better sentiment which observers have 








New York 


Quotations 


Following are New York outside market rubber quotations in cents per pound 
for one year ago, one month ago, and Feb. 24. 


7e 94 . ? my a) 
Plantations : o u 1932 . ~ 
Rubber latex.... gal. 75 69 51 
Sheet 
Ribbed, smoked, spot 7% 444 4 /4¥5 
Feb.-Mar. . 7 4% 4 /4ys 
Apr.-June 7% 414/4i5 4% /4 he 
Ful Sem. <6. 58 8 45/434 4% 
CREPE 
No. 1 Thin latex, spot 7354/8 4% 434/4% 
Feb.-Mar. 77%/8 4% 434/4% 
Apr.-June ; 8 /8% 44/5 4% 
July-Sept. .... 8%4/8% 5%/5% S5%x/5% 
No. 2, Amber, spot. 714/73% 478/4% 348/3% 
Feb.-Mar. 74%/7% 4% 338/3% 
Apr.-June 734/754 4%/4fs 3438/4 
Tily-Sept.. ...... 75/7% 4%4/4¥5 4% 
No. 3 Amber, spot 7 [7% 4 /4ds 334/38 
No. 1 Brown 7% 4% 342/3% 
No. 2 Brown 6% 4% 334/38 
Brown, rolled 654/6% 334 3% 
PONTIANAK 
Bandjermasin 5 5 5% 
Pressed block ..... 12 814 8 
RRR oisicies 3 5 5 5% 
PARAS 
Upriver fine ...... 4 5% 534 
Upriver fine ...... 1134 i *834 
Upriver coarse 5% +3 F214 
Unriver coarse .. *8x% *474 #5 
Islands, fine 8% T54 +5 
Islands, fine *"11Y *834 *8I4 
Acre, Bolivian, fine. 87 6% 6 
Acre, Bolivian, fine.*12 9% “— 
Beni, Bolivian 9 61% 6 
Madeira, fine ..... 834 6 +534 


¥ - a, ° 

CAUCHO Piost” i932 1932" 
Upper ball .... 5 73 T2%4 
Uppers ball .... *834 *47% ike 
Lower ball 4% t24 2 
Manicobas 
Manicoba, 30% guar. 75 744 74 
Mangabiera, thin 

vo as ea eee +5 T4Y t4y4 
Guayule 
Duro, washed and 

re sere 13 13 
pre ee 15 14 14 
Africans 
Rio Nunez gh ae 8 8 
meee: WRASSE we 8 as 8 8 
Manihot cuttings... 4 4 
Prime Niger flake.. 15 15 
Accra flake ..... or 15 15 
Gutta Percha 
Gitta Sisk ..5..<- 12% 8% 8 
Gutta Soh ...... 24 17 16% 
Red Macassar... .1.75 aS 2.00 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad 

EEN sc oases 29 19 18 
Colombia ....... . 19 18 
Manaos block 33 19 8 
Surinam sheet +56 40 35 

MEMUEO goce case We 45 38 





* Washed and dried crepe. Shipment from Brazil. 
+ Nominal. 
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noticed in the market have not yet trans- 
lated themselves into sales figures. 

The low prices are still largely respon- 
sible for the low rate of collections. There 
is not much profit in gathering scrap rubber 
when the return for collections is at the 
minimum figures now being quoted. 

Boots AND SHOEs. The good demand for 
boots and shoes continued in February. 
Prices have not changed for a couple of 
months now, but a fair amount of business 
is being done, and sellers are waiting until 
the time when the current efforts to stabil- 
ize business materialize. 

INNER TusBeEs. Since no No. 1 floating 
tubes have been produced in almost 7 or 8 
years, it is hard to find enough scrap to fill 
the demand. The same is true of red tubes. 
The demand is excellent, especially for ex- 
port purposes, but the supply is limited. In 
the case of red tubes, the activity in the 
trading boosted prices another fraction so 
that quotations now stand at 15 to 134¢, 
against 13g to 1%4 last month. Col- 
lections are not very heavy because, though 
improved a bit, prices are still unprofitable. 

Trees. The local market has experienced 
a fairly good volume of tire sales. The 
export market is dead because there is no 
profit in shipping tire scrap abroad at pres- 
ent prices. Collections are made in good 
amounts, responding to the demand. Un- 
like the other kinds of tires, solids are in 
good demand for export trade: but with 
few automobiles using solids these days, it 
is hard to find enough of this kind of scrap 
to bring in. Prices on tires remained un- 
changed for the second month. 

MECHANICALS, The demand for mechan- 
icals can be characterized as “just fair.” 
Prices did not change in a single instance 
from January, thus maintaining the levels 
established in December. 

Harp RuBBER. Prices slid off a fraction 
to 84 and 85¢, from 834 and 9 in 
January. But the demand did not slacken 
much and was as good as it was last month. 

With the majority prices remaining 
stationary during the month, it was felt 
that they had just about hit bottom. With 
a little confidence, the market should do bet- 
ter in March. 

CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 


Carload Lots 
Delivered Eastern Mills 


February 24, 1932 
Boots and Shoes Prices 
Boots and shoes, black 100 Jb $0.75/$1.00 
Colore - 100 2b. 625/.75 
Untrimmed arctics. .100 Ib 625/.75 
Tennis shoes and soles 100 Jt 50 /.60 
Inner Tubes 
No. 1, floating It 0334 /.033%4 
No. 2, compound lb 0114/.015% 
Red oe ne lb 0154 /.013%4 
Mixed tubes oa ] 0113/.015% 
Tires 
Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 
beads ton 8. Q 25 
Beadless * ton 2.00/12.50 
Auto tire careass .. ton 2.00/12.50 
Black auto peelings .. ton 19.50 00 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck ton 24.00 /26.00 
Light gravity . ton 30.00 /31.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap .. It 005¢/ .0034 
Hose, air brake - ton £0 9.00 
Garden, rubber covered /? 003e/ .00% 
Steam and water, soft. /} 003¢/ .00% 
No. 1 red Ib 144 1% 
No. 2 red Pe eS 01 01% 
White druggists’ sundries. /h O1 0134 
Mechanical It 1 01% 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber . lb. 814 / 08% 
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Tk trend of the times in balloon tires 


is toward lower pressures... 


The trend of the times in ALL tires is 


toward higher loadings of 
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March 1, 1932 


Compounding Ingredients 


EVIVAL in tire manufacturing since 

the beginning of the year has not met 
expectations, being less than the normal 
seasonal increase. Mechanical rubber goods 
production is fair; while footwear 
and insulation are dull. In most standard 
rubber manufacturing lines activity is mod- 
erate. Widespread interest is developing 
in the application of rubber latex, both 
within the rubber industry and in a num- 
ber of related industries: namely, textiles, 
paper, leather, and cordage. 

AccELERATORS. This group of essential 
ingredients is moving steadily into con- 
sumption, largely on the basis of current 
needs rather than in anticipation of those 
months hence. 

Ace Reststers. These materials are 
moving in proportionate volume to accel- 


erators: namely, at about half the ac- 
celerator tonnage. 

Carson Brack. Early in February tire 
manufacturers’ demand for carbon black 
was very moderate but increased toward 
the close of the month. The price of 
standard rubber grade is steady at 3 
cents f.o.b. Texas basis. 

LiITHARGE. This material holds un- 
changed in price at 534 cents a pound 
for stock in casks. 

LiryHoponrt. The rubber goods manu- 
facturing demand for lithopone is fair and 
steady. The price holds firm and steady 
at 4% to 434¢ a Ib. for carload lots. 

SoFTENERS. The market for the various 
ingredients in this class is steady, and 
consumption moderate. The market for 
Degras is quiet, and the price unchanged. 


Inquiries for stearic acid are reported in- 
creasing. There is a fair consumer demand 
at unchanged prices. 

Sotvents. Both heavy and light grades 
of petroleum rubber solvent advanced 
1%4-cent per gallon the last of January at 
the mid-continental refineries to 534 cents 
per gallon. The price of 512 cents was 
restored by weakness of the market about 
February 15. Demand was fair. 

Zinc Oxipe. Early in February prices 
were reduced because of the decline in 
zinc metal. The 35% leaded grade was 
reduced to 534 cents a pound in bags and 
6 cents a pound in barrels, both in carload 
lots, and 6 cents in bags for less than 
carload lots. Other grades remained un- 
changed. An improvement in demand from 
the rubber trade was reported. 











Abrasives 
Marble flour ........++++- ton$20.00 
Pumicestone, pwd. Reson i .021%4 /$0.04 
Rottenstone, domestic ios “ton 23.50 /28.00 
Rottenstone, English ...... Ib. 
Silica, spot, 1]. c. 1....++.- Ib. .01%4/ .03 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lime, hydrated .........- ton 20.00 
Litharge, com., pwd., casks./b 053% 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy. ./b. .06 
carbonate ...csccsssceces Ib .053%4/  .06 
Accelerators, Organic 7 
Aldehyde ammonia .......- om 65 / .70 
. 42 444 
G . 30 7 132% 
Ethylidine aniline ........ 1b. 45 / .47% 
Formaldehyde aniline ..... lb, 37%/ .40 
Grasselerator 808 ........- Ib. 
ere re lb. 
PRR. Gio i<oca.ainccisins oiv'6.0% Ib. 
HERO oss csbaieeien sus oes 5: Ib. 


se 
Hexamethylenetetramine ...]b. .46 / .47 








FEGAEOMG: 6.0 5:6:0 0:5 0:5.00 6 00 08 Ib. 
Lead oleate, No. 999... Ib. a3 
—" Seve stevatssra tesla eran Ib. .10 
eaartens dianiline 
PIPE o eiias x sie eig 0:8 4.0 6:05% 
SURES Soe ecarese40v35 5-48 ccs , 
PMMREE. Anche owes case es x OC «0s 
PPGBEOME <5 a'vise-5: 06 4104 sieve 50-6 ; 
Re PE AD Sins awe ctig ent a , 
REO? Ainwicsiotsy <ase% aw 4 
PREG au eine seisaisa seo : 
Retardex ... ; 35 / .40 
RFEE cs ; 
SPD> Ib. 70° 7 95 
Super- sulphur No. 1 3 
0. ; 
Dinalliec a seca gawne boas Ib. 40 / .42% 
MUTE: Tl vin. 0 7.6010 5.0 6000's Ib. 
Thiocarbanilid ............ Ib. 25 / .27 
Bo Sra Ib, 
2 Ly Paar ery rere Ib. 
WEUBANe s0s60.0s eee em 
HEGRE - Se roswotciem ses sss ¥e Ib. 
Triphenyl guanidine ar arene lb. .58 / .60 
Tuad Ib. 
. 3.00 
Ib 





New York Quotations 
February 24, 1932 





Prices Not Reported Wil! Be Supplied on 
TRREED 6 shee aibccia) 9 acs Se So Oe 1b. 
MRRRENEMN irra le vst s carpe orate: crevere anes Ib, 
Nd deeteesbasencees Ib. $0.57 $0.62 
fa SRR res aera lb. 70, / =75 
CES, 5s einai ona Scud aca ares are lb. 
Pas hers cls washes a-sioie ore lb, 
Antisun Materials 
Heliozone ee ee ee 1b. 
IRIE «2 ornseieis SG 059 hiees 1b. 
Binders, Fibrous 
Cotton flock; dark....%...-. Ib. .09 / .10 
Ce caer vesanenween lb. 50 / .85 
CNR HIER ARES NoPE So lb ao fF 45 
Rayon flock, white ........ lb. 1.50 
Nb. tice sexcsnnwenes lb. 1.75 
Colors 
BLACK 
Bone, powdered ........... Ib. 05%4/ «.15 
Carbon (see Reenforcers) 
i f. jaye aq 05%4/ .17 
Lampblack (commercial).. ./b. 07 / .08 
BLUE 
Ue TONETS: 5. oo sc es <s. DS. TAB / 3.50 
BECMIORIDS icscie wine eisres meas lb, 3.50 
PRGSET no-s ace 0.6: dcaco versie 0 Se 1b ao fae 
CE NORERO. 5574.00.43 s-c04.0'0 1b. 6 f .30 
BROWN 
PTOMPORIGE 0s crsipedcscesiecss Ib. 
Mapico me eeenn ’ 7 
Sienna, Italian. raw, pwd.. ‘ 04%4/ «11 
GREEN 
MN Sac fs seretce soos Ib. 3.50 
ME RUE OPIN NSE oo: ciss nia oicieeass ib 6.23 / .25% 
WN his. sccis. a 0 a aaa. Ib. 26 / .27% 
TC BPOIMIG “ORME 4.66.0 oct ees 1b. as f 26 
PIRES eo ac ties ss oC sanwp sales lb. , 1.30 
CHEER TONETS: oe kine cae ces lb. 1.00 / 2.00 
Light ence nieitcianavekie nia ee 
ORANGE 
Cadmium sulphide ........ O: 6665) 6% «(2S 
NODAME. s56.5;0'.c0:01050 .cces Ib. 50 
MOPORINe COMATE: 6 60 .6:ssi05 5 0 08 Ib. 40 / 1.60 
ORCHID 
Ovetta tONETS) 66.c.c.cnscce we Ib. 1.50 2.00 
PINK 
PMS ROMOLS  2/6.0'5:0: 00010 vie’ o:aere lb. 1.50 / 4.00 
PURPLE 
NE cc nc cs oe asa nets lb. 1.80 
POE PIS SONOLS oic0k 6656s oss Ib.  .60 2.00 
RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, R. M. P. No. oo .48 
SUIDUUE TEC 6.5.5 65:09:00 o 30 
Peer Fred cscs siee eee tb, 35 
ERC tieie haesrt ws Soo esis Ib. 20 
GS an cee eee .70 
RE erate co, Ib. 85 
CEI adic 5. 6705.0 wv ateniess lb. 85 
Iron Oxides 
Fer-Ox brand, f.o.b. New 
ee ae 1b. 083 
Acetic 28% (bbls.)...100 Ibs. 2.40 / 2.65 aa 108 
glacial (carboys)....100 Ibs. 8.75 / 9.10 Medium. ........060., lb. 85 
Sulphuric, 66° .........-- ton 15.50 Oxide, Spanish ........... Ib. .02 / .03% 
Age Resisters Regueeere oo sar avcsaues Ib. .80 90 
PN ae 1b. MUI ets alae a deale ace sate Ib. 1.50 
WME. Oc ipes lh oss: 0 3a 0 Oe lb, WHITE 
TESIN ves eeeesesecceeees 1b. Lithopone, c. 1. eee 0434/ .0434 
7 Se Rr ert Ib. Alpemth. lsc. Vea sscccs. Ib. 0434/ .05 


Application 


Cryptone No. 19. l. c. 1.../6. $0.0634, 30.07 


Grasselli (50 lb. bags) Jb. 04% 04 
(400 “ib. ‘bhils.)..< <<< Ib. 043%4 05 
Titanium oxide, pure....... Ib. 20 
‘Tren ee 1. Oe Pet 06 ae 0634 07 
el desl | UA RS FS Rr reeayee 2 0634 7 
Zinc Oxide 
Black label (lead free fA 
c. 1., bags galt 06% 
Green label (lead free) 
ee Sail ase lt 06% 
Green seal, 1. Ib. 105% 10% 
Green seal, Pa ede: 10% .10 
Kadox, black label, I. c. 1. ./b 10% .107 
blue label, 1. c. 1... lb 0958 097 
red label, 1. c. 1. ib 08% IS% 
Red label (lead free) 
CS Sa err .06%% 
Red seal, 1. c. 1 wate 095%4/ .09% 
Red seal, Anaconda.. 09% 097% 
Special, 1. c. owls 07% .07%4 
White seal (bbls. oe ot. 11% 
White seal. Anaco ie lb. .115%/ .11% 
XX green, |. c. 1 lt 07%4/ 07% 
XX red, l.c / lt .063%4/ .07 
Zine sulphide, 1. 1. (bbls.). 2 13% 
YELLOW 
Cadmium sulphide ee: 6S" f 25 
Chrome HERE eA | .16 
Lemon ......seeeeeeeeees Ib. 1.50 
PEMMACD  occdsccccvseccnces lb. 12 
Oichre, ‘GOmestie <..0..6+ «ec Ib. 0134/ .02% 
Yellow toners ....ccccecces lb. 2.50 
Deodorant 
De cs co eeia anes wecea 


Factice—See Rubber oe 
Fillers, Inert 


DE cinder cetacean on ton 
Barytes, white, spot ..... ton 33.00 
i OBIE OE s.0-0 606408 ton 
Foam “A” (f.o.b. St. 
ROE piveeweeeaoues ton 23.00 
Blanc fixe, dry, 
Pt) a ee RAs ton 70.00 /75.00 
| ee ee On eer re ton 42.50 /45.00 
Tataeaeia WU WS ccicsaes ton 40.00 /80.00 
ee errr ere ton 30.00 60.00 
De SO) wasssceecasnee ton 40.00 /70.00 
Suprex white, extra light.ton 60.00 /80.00 
ee Eee rere corner ton 45.06 55.00 
Whiting 
Chalk, imported ...100 Jbs. 1.00 / 1.50 
Domestic ......... 100 ibs. 1.00 
Paris white, —. 
CHENOIME 6 58:60:60 bbs. 1.50 
CBN Nee waks'oee bees ton 
EE Nbc haeh ewe whaeee ton 
Witco (1. c, 1.) 
(f.0.b. New York)...ton 20.0 
Fillers for Pliability 
Corr eerecceevese 60. 
Fumonex etme Ib 2 OF 
Rh oaks nner eo. aS aa aaiate Ib. 
Ticemax RE Ree ALC Se Ib. 
aA te ee sey 02 / .05 
Finishes 
eer trees 
Starch, corn, pwd 2.64 
EE eveceéccuseeueas 
Tale, dustin@ ......00. 
GEE sn <4cwk aad cine 22.00 
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Protective Colloids 
Bentonite 
Casein, domest 

Reenforcers 
Aluminum 

ae 


flake 
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(sacks, l.c.l 
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India Rubber World 


Imports. Consumption. Stocks 


YXONSUMPTION of crude rubber by 
manufacturers in the United States for 
January amounted to 27,962 long tons as 
compared with 21,409 long tons for De- 
cember, 1931, an increase of 30.6% which 
is about seasonal, according to statistics 
issued by The Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 
This organization reports imports of 
crude rubber for January to be 31,298 long 
tons, a decrease of 39.7% under the Decem- 


31 stocks of 322,826. While January stocks 
show practically no change as compared 
with December, they were 54.1% above 
stocks the same date last year. 

Crude rubber afloat for the United States 
ports on January 31 amounted to 77,244 
long tons as compared with 53,940 long 
tons on December 31 and 56,188 long tons 
on January 31, 1931. 


London and Liverpool Stocks 






























ber figure and 15.6% below January a year Tons 
“ : . a Zi Week ee ee 
os : ; ; Ended London Liverpool 
Total domestic stocks of crude rubber on Jan. 30 ........ 67,157 58,182 
hz anuary 31 are estimated at 322860 Feb. 6 ............ 67.410 59,155 
1and January 31 ire estimated at 322,86 eg ae a ery 67824 30°874 
long tons, which compare with December fey. 29 20 67.314 59.514 
1929 1930 1932 
| i er oe ee meee 400 
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P 00 | -f-——-_ =. __ +++ tt Te Fe Hs + 490 e 
= 80} pyrite 
£ 70 Pa 17 § 
3s 60 a SESS SaaS oe {eo = 
= 50} V.S Imports | EGEREGES ES 
: aol, - \ 1 a ee +1140 H 
~~ SESSSSET ALE: SESS eee: CRRA RR Se ee a |20 
i | 
ed do 
FEFESSSIGSSISISFS ASSL SSSSSSISSESSSSSSSSESESE SSS FRESE 
United States Stocks, Imports, and Consumption 
United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 
Singapore World World 
United and Pro- Con- 
VU. &. U.S. W.'S. U.S King- Penang duction sumption 
Net Con- Stocks Stocks dom Stocks, Net Esti- World 
Twelve Imports* sumption on Handt Afloatt Stockstt tc.tt Exports)$ matedt Stockstt$§ 
Months Tons ons Tons Tons ons Tons Tons ons Tons 
1926 411,962 358,415 72,510 51,238 50,074 26,443 614,778 533,915 149,026 
1927 431,807 372,528 100,130 47,938 65,663 25,798 605,196 589,128 193,146 
1928 446,421 442,227 66,166 68,764 22,691 32,905 649,674 667,027 122,828 
1929 561,454 466,475 105,138 62,389 73,276 36,768 863,410 785,475 228,572 
1930 ......488,343 375,980 200,998 56,035 118,297 45,179 821,815 684,993 366,034 
|) ee 495,163 348,986 322,826 53,940 127,103 55,458 797,441 668,660 505,386 
1931 
January - 37,098 28,557 209,487 56,188 124,336 48,306 65,714 49,620 382,129 
February 36,645 28,797 212,834 63,680 126,874 48,164 65,719 59,970 387,872 
March 40,338 32,788 218,317 63,133 133,013 48,300 71,218 59,980 299,630 
April 46,648 33,321 228,383 56,700 138,144 44,857 63,395 51,200 411,384 
May 31,720 37,817 220,799 73,564 138,945 43,212 68,628 63,190 402,936 
June 45,776 37,916 225,536 69,421 136,233 46,573 + 62,090 64,050 409,132 
July 41,004 31,937 234,822 66,873 135,916 0,021 66,600 58,240 420,759 
August 38,370 27,586 240,817 61,469 136,956 48,010 65,392 54,750 425,782 
September .. 40,505 23,638 254,324 62,420 134,556 46,068 66,529 57,200 436,363 
October . 41,395 2,277 273,456 68,427 133,494 51,122 71,511 50,490 458,134 
November .. 43,733 22,943 292,493 77,443 130,144 45,517 71,313 52,750 468,162 
December 51,931 21,409 322,826 53,940 127,103 55,458 59,332 47,220 505,386 
1932 
January . 31,298 27,962 322,860 77,244 tonnes 


*Including liquid latex, but not guayule. Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. tW. H. 
., U. K., Singapore and Penang. 


Rickinson & Son’s figures. 


§Stocks at the 3 main centers, U. S. 





Poland 


Reports from Poland show that condi- 
tions in the rubber industry are going from 
bad to worse. Not only have the indi- 
vidual firms to face competition from their 
own nationals but also from foreign firms. 
Very little business can be done although 
prices frequently just cover costs. Firms 
specializing in technical goods seem to 


receive orders only from army and railways. 

Competition is also keenly felt in surgi- 
cal goods, particularly as the Polish article 
is inferior. But owing to hard times, even 
when the industry produces. a superior 
article, as in the case of heels, for in- 
stance, the buying public drifts to cheaper 
foreign brands of poorer make. 
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Cotton and Fabries 


OLITICAL and financial developments 

outside of the cotton market had more 
influence on prices this month than factors 
within the market. The first of these de- 
velopments was the $2,000,000,000 finance 
corporation designed to release frozen 
credits; then came the Glass-Steagall bill, 
which broadened the powers of the Federal 
Reserve and enables it to discount more of 
the paper of member banks; and finally, 
the campaign that is being conducted 
against hoarding. 

The first measure did not influence the 
market much, but when the Glass-Steagall 
bill followed on its heels, the cotton market 
rose from 22 to 24 points when it was 
known that the bill would pass Congress. 

Second thought, however, indicates that 
a possibility exists that some of this huge 
credit being loosened may find its way to 
the cotton farmer, thus obviating the possi- 
bility of an acreage reduction. Legal re- 
striction is out of the question since the 
Texas law was declared unconstitutional, 
and it was hoped that lack of finances might 
work toward this end. But if farmers can 
borrow money from government funds, this 
effect will be nullified. 

Consumption of cotton is showing up 
fine, and together with the sharp increase 
of exports to China and Japan, is one of 
the bright spots in the outlook. European 
exports, however, are falling off, and the 
financial depression, spreading to France, 
may adversely affect buying power. The 
Sino-Japanese conflict has assumed the pro- 
portions of a real war, and what the future 
will bring is hard to say. 

Another favorable factor in the market 
is the fact that foreign cotton is much less 
than last season; India especially shows a 
great decrease. Total world stocks are 
above last year’s because of the excessive 
American drop. This condition means that 
takers of cotton can be expected to buy 





COTTON BEAR POINTS 


1. World's visible supply of cotton of all kinds 
is approximately 40,000,000 bales, against 
36,200,000 last year. 

2. There will be no legal restriction of acreage 
this year; the Texas acreage law was declared 
invalid. 

3. Cotton consumed in January was 435,337 bales, 
against 450,117 in January, 1931. 

4. Cotton on hand in public storage and at com- 
presses was 10,032,322 bales of lint on January 
31, against 7,938,817 on January 31 last year. 

5. The effects of the depression are now being 
felt in France, adversely affecting the opera- 
tion of cotton mills. 

6. Banks in Shanghai refuse to pay out gold so 
that payment of cotton shipped is being held 

up. This action may cut exports to China. 

. Cotton held in the South will probably be re- 
leased when the planting season begins as 
planters try to raise money for next year’s 
crop. 


= 


COTTON BULL POINTS 


1, Consumption of cotton in the half of the sea- 
son from August 1 to January 31 is put at 
11,475,000 bales, against 10,939,000 last year. 
Consumption of American cotton in this period 
is estimated at 5,975,000 bales, against 5,377,- 
000 last season. 

2. Exports to Japan and China approximate 
2,204,193 bales this season, against 901,255 last 
year. Total exports so far are 5,568,000 bales, 
against 4,799,000 last year. 

3. Planting preparations are being retarded in 
some sections by weather unfavorable for field 
work and threatening floods in the Delta sec- 
tion. 

4. Forwardings to mills of the world total 8,200,- 
000 bales so far this season, against 6,700,000 
last season. 

5. Sales of cotton cloth for January were 145.2% 
of production; shipments, 115.5%; stocks on 
hand declined 12.5%; and unfilled orders in- 
creased 21.5%. 

6. The cotton spinning industry operated at 84.5% 
capacity on a single shift basis in January, 
against 79.3% for December, and 80.7% for 
January, 1931. 

7. Stocks of cotton on hand in India on December 
31 were 3,923,000 bales, against 5,343,000 on 
the same date in 1930 and 5,966,000 in 1929; 
total foreign crops are put at 9,346,000 bales 
this year, against 11,922,000 last year. 





American cotton where they bought foreign 
cotton heretofore. 

As to the general outlook for the next 
few months, it would be hazardous to ven- 
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ture a guess. As one commentator said: 

“There are so many unusual features in 
the present textile situation that an opinion 
on the cotton market is reckless, to put it 
mildly. The collapse of any important 
spinning industry (referring to foreign 
mills) must be immediately reflected in a 
lessened demand for raw cotton which or- 
dinarily means lower prices. We feel that 
the situation must work itself out.” 

Week ended January 30. The range of 
prices for the week was narrow, with the 
fluctuations alternately reflecting good 
trade buying and southern selling. Prices 
at the close of trading on Saturday were 
up 5 to 10 points from what they had been 
at the end of the previous week. February 
closed at 6.63¢, against last week’s close of 
6.58¢; March was 6.70 against 6.63; May, 
6.88¢ against 6.78; July, 7.05 against 6.95; 
October, 7.25 against 7.19; December was 
7.43 against 7.36; and January closed at 
7.49, against 7.43 for the previous week. 

Port stocks, almost 5,000,000 bales, are 
the highest of the season. Exports, holding 
their gain over last year, are about 300,000 
above the previous year’s totals. Most of 
the gain can be ascribed to the greater tak- 
ings by the Far East. 

An analysis of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change Service Report reveals that Japan, 
China, and India have spun about 925,000 
bales of cotton between August 1 and De- 
cember 31, against only 495,000 bales in the 
corresponding period of the previous sea- 
son. Oriental imports to January 21 were 
put at 1,958,000 bales, against 827,000 bales 
in the same period the previous season. 

Political developments are being carefully 
watched by observers in the market. The 
effect of the $2,000,000,000 finance corpora- 
tion has not yet been determined, but some 
traders believe that because of the pro- 
vision for farm loans, the cotton acreage 
will not be cut much this season. 





Drills Cents 
SEAMEN) ZIOUHU. sou weacsceg eee ee yd. $0.09 
UNC GIMP Os, <s0.ps ese o.oo 010 5 8in¢ os .05 
RUT SEBEL. conic 4 vic se s'sis asic os 12% 
REE BNE: 64 sha sinwiectees een ee 10 
SOLS Yr a eee rar ves ais 08% 
EES SS SS Serer ree ee 10% 

Ducks 
38-inch 2:00-ya; DL FP... 22. cs50s vd .09 
40-inch 1.45-yd. S. F... As 
Gomtenh A0eed, 19, Be dics ccs sec cw es .20 
TE POE: 656 cist conc wewuss oat 
GORI APTI ie sistas: cee beeerniare .22 

MECHANICAL 
Hose and helting ............:- Ib. 19 

TENNIS 
SOanCh AGS: van nascae sues yd 14 

Hollands 

RED SEAL 
BR ote eibieGib nis ba isa wlaeeioe yd 11% 
MES PED rea ais engin arenbaie aie ae aes 12 ; 
RE eshte nic'e Wawa pinot wine ee ewes 17% 

GOLD SEAL 


WO, i FE cieereccnene sone yd. 14% 


New York Quotations 
February 24, 1932 


Tire Fabrics Cents 
BUILDER 
17% oz. 60” 23/11 ply Karded 
Sn, cee SAE i epee > Bares: lb. $0.23 
17% oz. 60” 10/5 ply Karded 
12 Sa Pee ur iia, Speen ellatong 21 
CHAFER 
14 07. 60” 20/8 ply Karded 
oe a eccnal aaa bak ck ous. w 4 a lb 23 
12 oz. 60” 10/4 ply Karded 
Re re rere 1b. me 
9% oz. 60” 20/4 ply Karded 
PN ead ayaa ous atanterdizses 4d <5 1b. 25 
9% oz. 60” 10/2 ply Karded 
PEUNEE eade ge nccsewctses fos acle:2 Ib 21 
CORD FABRICS 
23/3/3 Karded peeler, 1x” cotton. ./b. «ae 
23/4/3 Karded peeler, 174” cotton. ./b. 325 
15/3/3 Karded peeler, 1x” cotton. ./b. 21 
13/3/3 Karded peeler, 17,” cotton. .Jb. .20 
7/2/2 Karded peeler, 17” cotton. ./b. .20 


23/5/3 Karded peeler, 114” cotton. ./b. 28 
23/5/3 Karded Egyptian, Egyptian 

SEG, CED. Sova vine sis'saiecne oe Ib. 25 
23/5/3 Combed Egyptian.......... Ib. 41 


LENO BREAKER 
8% oz. and 10% oz. 60” Karded 
WEEE Gicbenige4csaeseueeeosiners 1b. 2s 


Osnaburgs Cents 
MEE 6. ora Si tide watie.ee a yd. $0.07% 
Ds NE nes Caaccasebemnseebad 074% 
Mite A iy kane pe ca wee Secaeee .06 
40-in. 10-0z. part waste............ 08% 
Mi a Cn eaiee yc ew aes ae .06% 
S71; BASIE. scnscrdccccvesveanes .07% 


Raincoat Fabrics 


COTTON 
Bombasine 64 x 60... <0cs 0c 000e's yd. 08% 
Mosseasine GO x 46.50. ccccseccccces .07% 
Pies G0 © OG sic ccvcccsnocecceace 09% 
PGMEAE CORON. co necceducnedenwnes .08% 
Surface prints 64 x 60........0.e00: 10% 
Surface prints 60. x 46...0..cccccsees 09% 
Print cloth, 38%-in., 64 x 60........ .04 
Print cloth, 38%4-in., 60 x 48........ .03% 

SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
ee A ee eee yd. .05% 
pode a a. ere .05% 
pn. eo” CRT rer eee 05 
SG GO, DE ea oc ccsccsecasedeas .04 
ne ee SS eee .04 
ce ee ek eer ret rrr ere .03 

SHEETINGS, 36-INCH 
er A ONE dc ces cceuee cues yd. .03% 
ee te peo 6s” Sn ere .02% 
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unseasonal weather is said, 
made it probable that in- 
sect emergence will be high. But there is 
still a chance that a cold spell will kill off 


The warm, 


however, to have 


the pest. 

Output of carded cotton cloth advanced 
to the highest point since last November, 
and The New York Times’ index stood at 
94.2 for the week ended January 23, against 
90.2 for the preceding week and 80.7 for the 
same week last year. The recent curtail- 
ment agreement among manufacturers 
steadied the market. 

Week ended February 6. Except for a 
selling movement on Tuesday, the market 
was lusterless, and price changes were con- 
ined within narrow limits. Sales of cotton 
by brokers who had been representing far 
eastern interests unsettled the market Tues- 
day, and there seemed to be some hedge 
selling in the market against cotton shipped 
to Japanese-owned mills in China, but later 
diverted to Japan. 

The losses of from 17 to 19 points sus- 
tained by the market because of this selling 
on Japanese account were regained grad- 
ually until the close of the week saw prices 
at a level only a few points below that at 
the end of the previous week. March cot- 
ton closed at 6.65¢ for the week, against 
6.70¢ at the close of the preceding week; 
May was 685 against 6.88; July, 7.00 
against October, 7.22 against 7.25; 
December, 7.38 against 7.43; and January, 
7.45 against 7.49. 

Reports were also current that freight 
and insurance rates to the Orient had been 
advanced several hundred per cent; this 
rumor served to depress the market further. 
Exports to China and Japan so far this sea- 
son are almost 1,350,000 bales ahead of last 
year, and this showing is largely responsi- 
ble for the fact that total exports from the 
United States for the season to date are 
5,160,000 bales, against 4,580,000 bales last 
season, and 5,018,000 bales in 1930. 

The New York Cotton Exchange Serv- 
ice estimates that foreign crops will be 
9,346,000 bales for the present season, 
against 11,922,000 last year. Adding the 
carry-over from previous years, the total 
aggregates 14,375,000 bales of foreign cot- 
ton, against 16,148,000 bales last season. 
The world’s production, says the Exchange 
Service, is about 26,000,000 bales, compared 
with 25,000,000 bales last year. The total 
amount of cotton on hand, therefore, in- 
cluding carryover, is 40,015,000 bales, 
against 36,208,000 last season. 

Production of cotton goods for the week 
ended January 30 showed a gain, according 
to the Times’ index, which stood at 95.7 
for January 30, against 94.2 for the preced- 
ing week and 80.9 for the same week last 
year. Prices softened toward the latter 
part of this week after starting on a firm 
basis. _The January sales and production 
figures will be scanned carefully when they 
are published by the cotton textile mer- 
chants. January usually shows a gain of 
about 10% over December; so the figures 
will be interesting as an indication of 
whether or not the customary increase was 


7.05 ; 


registered. 


Week ended February 13. A credit ex- 


pansion bill, “designed to improve the facili- 
ties of the Federal Reserve System for the 
services of commerce, industry, and agri- 
culture.” and to “provide means for meet- 





WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 


COTTON 
Week Ended Cents per Pound 
i Per: Tre Cre? rere ere ty TT 6.73 
Sh eee ress ers yo 6.67 
A nee eres vee rca e ea 6.69 
Ne Oe eh reer oy ey ea 6.97 





ing the needs of member banks in excep- 
tional circumstances,” not only was respon- 
sible for a sharp upturn in stocks, but also 
in commodity markets. 

Cotton rose 22 to 24 points on Thursday, 
when the bill was introduced, and showed 
a net gain of $1 a bale for the day. Billions 
of dollars of member bank assets will be 
available for rediscount, which under the 
present law would not have been eligible. 
On Thursday advances of 2 to 7 points in 
stocks added some three billion dollars to 
the value of exchange securities. In the 
Saturday short session stocks jumped 3 to 
15 points more, and bonds 2 to 9 points. 

Cotton rose 12 to 16 points on Saturday, 
thus erasing the decline registered earlier 
in the week, and establishing gains of from 
6 to 8 points for the week. February closed 
at 6.65¢, against 6.57¢ for the previous 
week; March was 6.71 against 6.65; May, 
6.91 against 6.85; July. 7.07 against 7.00; 
October, 7.30 against 7.22; December, 7.46 
against 7.38; and January, 7.53 against 7.45. 

Spindles active during January were 25,- 
013,750, against 24,637,864 in December and 
25,628,284 in January last year. 

The stocks of Indian cotton on December 
31 amounted to 3,923,000 bales, compared 
with 5,343,000 bales on the same date in 
1930 and 5,966,000 in 1929. These figures 
were interpreted as indicating that there 
was no surplus of foreign cotton and that 
the demand for American cotton might soon 
improve. 

Traders are not counting on legal aid in 
cutting cotton acreage but feel that natural 
circumstances will assure a sharp drop. One 
commentator says that “the records show 
that every large crop produced during a 
period of depression was followed by a 
sharp reduction in acreage, a comparatively 
small crop, and a large advance in price.” 

Week ended February 20. A_ strong 
buying movement from abroad, together 
with the high rate of exports moving to the 
Orient, firmed the cotton market consider- 
ably, and closing prices were from 18 to 
21 points higher than at the close of the 
previous week. 

Domestic statistics were also favorable, 
with operations in the cotton spinning in- 
dustry showing an increase in January over 
December, and carded cotton cloth sales 
exceeding January production figures. The 
confidence engendered by the Glass-Steagall 
bill and the proposed bond issue also helped 
sentiment. There were reactions, of course, 
as traders realized on the advances. 

The March delivery closed the week at 
6.92¢, compared with 6.71¢ at the end of 
last week; May was 7.12 against 6.91; 
July, 7.28 against 7.07; October, 7.48 
against 7.30; December, 7.67 against 7.46; 
and January, 7.73 against 7.53. 

The lowering in the discount rate of the 
Bank of England was a strong factor in the 
activity shown in the Liverpool market. 
Reports held that the lower rate had 
brought out considerable hoarded gold, and 
the anti-hoarding campaign which seems to 
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be working well in this country may be 
followed by similar efforts in other coun- 
tries. The difference in prices between the 
Liverpool and the New York markets had 
widened to 66 points this week, against a 
spread of 31 points at the start of the 
month. 

The Department of Commerce reported 
that the cotton spinning industry operated 
at 84.5% capacity on a single shift basis 
in January, against 79.3 for December, 
and 80.7 for January, 1931. The average 
number of active spindle hours a spindle in 
place for the month was 192. 

It was reported that approximately 90% 
of the cloth mills had agreed to a plan to 
curtail output, and prices of cotton cloth 
reflected this news. Output was 95.4 for 
the week of February 13, against 94.1 for 
the preceding week, and &3.0 for the same 
week last year, according to the Times’ 
index, 

Planting conditions for the new crop are 
not entirely favorable, with floods and un- 
seasonable weather hampering the farmers. 
Less fertilizer will probably be used since 
banks are not loaning money in great 
amounts for fertilizer, and the warm 
weather may mean a large weevil emer- 
gence. No legal restriction on cotton 
acreage is expected. 

Cotton futures declined February 24 be- 
cause of successive selling movements. 
Spot middlings closed at 6.89¢ for Feb- 
ruary and 6.94 for March. 


Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, DriLts, AND OsNABURGS. Scarce- 
ly a quotable change can be made as against 
the January prices of cotton fabrics. There 
is a slowly improved demand for merchan- 
dise for quick shipment, and this condition 
is expected to prevail through the balance 
of Winter and the Spring. Cotton textiles 
are exceptionally low in price, in fact, 
greatly below parity with the raw material. 
A rise in prices will be a matter of gradual 
development in spite of the fact that in- 
ventories in the hands of mills, jobbers, 
and consumers are less than for the cor- 
responding season in recent years. 

The outstanding feature of the market is 
the willingness of jobbers, converters, and 
consumers of cotton textiles to discuss 
interestedly the matter of supplies, from the 
standpoints both of spot delivery and future 
contract. 

RAINcoAT Faprics. The raincoat busi- 
ness is very quiet at the present time be- 
cause it is still too early for spring business, 
and manufacturers are making up only 
samples. 

SHEETINGS. Since the beginning of the 
year the market both on sheetings and 
print cloths has been very satisfactory with 
a gradual advance gratifying to the mills. 
The volume of sales has exceeded pro- 
duction. The immediate outlook both for 
demand and price improvement depends 
upon the outcome of the proposed 6 
months’ curtailment of production of print 
cloths and allied fabrics. 

Tire Fasrics. During the past month a 
noticeable improvement in the demand for 
tire fabrics was manifested. The seasonal 
increase, however, was less than normal. 
Little change occurred in tire fabric prices, 
but some increase of inquiry was noted. 
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Registered Brands and Trade Marks 











Principal Washed and Dried Para Grades— 
Liquid Latex and Washed Balata always on 
spot or for future delivery. 


Inquiries solicited for all grades of Planta- 
tion Rubber. 


Also Liquid Latex 38% D.R.C. and Sole Crepe. 


Samples gladly furnished on request 


CHARLES E. WOOD 


INCORPORATED 
21 West Street, New York 
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Members 
The Rubber Exchange of N.Y. Ine., 


Telephone 
WHitehall 4—2851-55 




















Regular and Special 
Constructions 


of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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5 4 4 45 
anes 
Production, Consumption, Stocks. and Price of Tire Reclaim 
United States Reclaimed Rubber Statisties—Long Tons 
Consumption United 
; ‘ Per Cent States 
Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
132,930 137,105 35.6 13,203 4,571 
iwpan 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 5,391 
189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 8,540 
208,51¢ 223,000 50.4 24,785 9,577 
219,05 224,253 47.9 27,464 12,721 
157,967 153,497 41.5 24,008 9,468 
) 132,462 125,001 5.7 19,257 6,971 
8,753 8,440 0.2 18,712 


n hand the last of:the month or year. 








mpiled by Ti 


fA INSUMPTION figures in January 
were the best since September, 1931, 
and far above December's low total of 


Reclaimed rubber was produced 
at the rate of 8,753 tons for January, with 
consumption of 8,440 tons. United States 
stocks dropped from 19,257 tons at the end 
of December to 18,712 tons at the end of 


68)]2¢t ms, 


Ole l 


January. 

The ratio of reclaimed used to crude de- 
clined a fraction to 30.2 from 31.8 the pre- 
vious month; but the drop was not the re- 
sult of greatly decreased business. 

One trader, after visiting 23 New Eng- 
land factories, reported that fully 25% were 
doing good business, with 2 or 3 very busy. 
Manufacturers are not so glum about pros- 
pects as they were a few months ago, and 
a better feeling is gaining ground among 
them. 

The open Winter has affected footwear 
adversely, but sports soles are now coming 
into good demand. Auto’topping, weather 
stripping, and auto accessory manufacturers 
are marking time to ascertain whether the 

utomobile men are going to fall in line 
with Ford’s theory that the present is the 
opportune time to make a drive for sales. 
What reaction the public will have to 
Ford’s 2 new cars is also considered perti- 
nent in any prognostication of future busi- 
ness. 

Insulated wire, assembly sets, and “S. J. 
cords” are all being produced at a good 
rate. The electrical appliance industry is 
advertising extensively and putting a tre- 
mendous push behind its advertising ef- 
forts. 

The fundamental position of reclaimed 
rubber is said to be inherently sound. Use 
of reclaimed rubber in manufacturing has 
2 distinct advantages; first, its processing 


1¢ Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


advantages far outweigh any difference in 
price—it takes more power to break down 
crude rubber, and it is easier to mill with 
reclaim; second, the finished quality of 
goods made with reclaimed are more uni- 
form and standard than those obtained with 
crude. Should the price of crude advance, 
the quality of the rubber may change, and 
the finished .article will show the difference, 
whereas with reclaim the same uniformity 
can be maintained at all times, regardless 
of price changes. These 2 well-known facts 
assure reclaim of a definite and permanent 
place in manufacturing processes. 

Prices were unchanged to about %4¢ 
lower. The change to the lower level was 
a reflection of the prices of crude which 
established several new lows last month. 


New York Quotations 


February 24, 1932 


Spec. 

High Tensile irav. Cents 

Super-reclaim, black ....... 1.20 54/5 

eee 1.20 5 /5% 

Auto Tire 

Black TSE TCL rere 1.21 4 /4% 

Black selected tires........ 1.18 4%4/4% 

TT ae | er a 1.35 5 /5% 

White oe paar 1.40 5144/5H% 
Shoe 

Unwashed .......00.-c00. 1.60 5 /5% 

Washed ‘ a» 8.58 6 /6% 
Tube 

Pi iginitoosss sensu 1.00 6% 

MGLe EG. .cotstesasbaoee 1.10 434/5 
Truck Tire 

Truck tire, heavy gravity 1.55 5 /5% 

Truck tire, light gravity 1.4 514/5% 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends ........ 1.60 3 /3% 
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British Malaya 


An oficial cable from Singapore to the Malayan 
Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 Charing 
Cross, London, S.W.1, England, gives the follow- 
ing figures for January, 1932: 

Rubber Exports 


Ocean Shipments from Singapore, Penang, Malacca, 
and Port Swettenham 


January, 1932 








Se ek 
Latex 
Sheet Concentrated 
and Crepe Latex and 
Rubber Revertex 
To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom 4,767 70 
i eee 26,956 7 
Continent of Europe...... 4,669 69 
British possessions ....... 707 5 
AES Serer ep 4,515 
Other Countries 2... 6.<50s 802 
BUROIE Soc uns lke Sus sans 42,416 222 


Rubber Imports 
Actual Imports by Land and Sea 
January, 1932 





ne ee 
Dry Wet 

Rubber Rubber 
From Tons ons 
Pe Pr eee ee 646 5,069 
ee .. 481 1,918 
Tava and other Dutch Islands... 29 20 
PRR Coen anh se aa brs oa 728 28 
ee 207 26 
OEE POT banca 316 19 
BGM. cash aaa sone eb eae as.« 210 247 
French Indo-China <s. “ee 15 
COREL HODITIETIOS « .. 3 sv soe'es os 52 7 
Dine Soh eee ahe a Gah se 2.955 7,349 





Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the in- 
yuiries listed below address United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Cemmerce, Room Custom House, 
New York, N. ¥ 


734, 





NUMBER Com™MopITy City AnD CountTRY 
+55.980 Perfume spray bulbs. Birmingham, Eng- 
land 
MRGES Gasser snes Moravska Ostrava, 
Czechoslovakia 
2 cen Bells 22.0.5 Prague. Czecho- 
slovakia 
S BGOHWORT sees ose Milan, Italy 
Rubber cloth ....... Rotterdam, Nether- 
lands 
BOER siucKseeencaeee San Juan, Porto 
ico 
*+56,043 Airplane tires ......Toronto, Canada 
*456,053 Druggists’ sundries..Curacao, Nether- 


land West Indies 


Hospital goods .....Santa Cruz, 


Bolivia 
+56,083 Rubber-soled canvas Belize, British 
Ln Se Pere Tonduras 
56,118 Keclaimed rubber.... Paris, France 
*+56,119 Boots, overshoes, hip 
boots, and surgical 
OE Paris, France 
56.120 Belting predates Bombay, India 
56.165 Rubber goods and 
|| | eee Hamburg, Ger- 
many 
*56,174 Bathing caps, shoes. 
and toys «3.3 pues Paris, France 
756.185 Belts. footwear. and 
manufactured _indus- 
C758] THOBEP 660s. Lille, France 
156.253 Surgical goods and 
aie druggists’ sundries ..Bombay, India 
+56,259 Sport goods ........ Le Rainey, France 
+56,271 Tire repair supplies..Toulouse, France 
+56,315 Rubber pavement ...The Hague, 
; Netherlands 
756,317 ‘Tites «sos. os -+++ Mexico City, 
Mexico 
*56.319 Snort goods ..... -.+ Paris, France 
*56.394 Hosnital, surzical. and 
medical goods, atomi- 
zers, sprinklers, and 
battery fillers ...... The Hague, 
~ Netherlands 
756,395 Bathing caps and 
druggists’ sundries .. Durban, South 
Africa 
56,404 Toy balloons ..... -.-San Jose, Costa 
Rica 
*Purchase, +tAgency. *+Purchase and agency. 
tEither. . 
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CHARLES 1. WILSON CO, Inc. 


99 Wall Street | New York City 








Akron Office: 507 Second National Bldg. 
Telephone: Franklin 4185-4186 


Boston Representative: ERNEST JACOBY, 79 Milk St. 

: Telephone: Liberty 8371 

Los Angeles Representative: W. K. THOMPSON, 228 West Fourth St. 
Telephone: Michigan 9797 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 


CRUDE 
RUBBER 


LIQUID LATEX 


NORMAL AND 
CONCENTRATED 




















Manufacturers’ inquiries solicited 
and will receive prompt attention 











London Stocks, December, 1931 











India Rubber World 


Low and — New York Spot Prices 























Stocks, December 31 — — ——February —_— —_— 
-————_a—___— , ‘ = 30% 193 
— P 1931 1930 1929 PLANTATIONS 1932 1931 1930 
LonDoN is Tons Tons Tons Thin latex crepe . .$0.045¢/$0.047% $0.0714/$0.081%4 $0.1554/$0.16% 
Pare 4.01 69,430 77,912 54,184 Smoked sheet, ribbed. .03}3 0414 07% .08 iS) 163 
Other grades ...... 7 1 40 54 41 PARAS 
JIVERPOOL : : Bey ens , ee 6 
Pir ny *3.391 *1.991 *57,633 40,549 *18,949 Upriver fine ...... 0514/ .05% 09% -16%/ .17 
ee inn —_— Upriver coarse ........ Nominal 0s / 0814 .0834 
Total tons, London and oe Upper caucho ball. Nominal 0s / .08%4/ .0834 
Liverpool ....... 4 10,448 127,103 118,515 73,174 : 
* Official returns from the reccgnized public warehouses. Figured to February 24, 1932. 
Official statistics for total United States imports of the various classes of crude rubber and related gums, in 1930 and 1931, are as follows: 
United States Imports of Crude Rubber and Related Gums 
193% 1931 
— A - — ~——S U nit _ “ = — Unit 
Quantity Value Value Quantity Value Value 
Pounds Dollars Ceuts Pounds Dollars Cents 
Rubber and _ latex 1.089,829,700 140,641,834 12.90 1,124,003,278 73,803,304 6.57 
Telutong l 2 1,403,244 10.60 12,940,545 1,019,010 7.87 
See 422.684 37.62 2,704.793 411,692 15.22 
DOR Co wad whos dass sooo rodeo. ned 6b ee.or 19,831 A¥.52 274,624 35.949 13.09 
347,388 a0 ° @ . «tesecens rere ge soso 
135,249 1.26 9.514.383 18.617 1.25 
were no 1 s of Gutta Siak in 193 and none of Guayule in 1931.) 
a 
vv 
Plantation Rubber Crop Returns by Months 
Summary of 615 Producing Companies 
India ———Netherlands East Indies——_, 
Br. N. Borneo Ceylon and Burma Malaya Java Sumatra Miscellaneous Total 
(26 Companies) (102 Companies) (21 Companies) (338 Companies) (60 Companies) (60 Companies) (8 C ompanies) (615 Companies) 
——— “~ = — — - _ = a —— —s, amie ne, ‘ paces ’ 1. ec A 
Long Long Long Long Long Long Long Long 
932 Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index 
January ; panes 348 71.2 1,294 63.4 220 39.1 14,220 114.4 3,009 114.6 4,709 116.8 203 112.2 24,003 107.3 
Calendar Years 
tS ae c. 15,999 4.264 148,468 34,561 51,955 2,388 262,317 
Lo, eee 23,124 6,799 147,737 31,838 47,759 2,326 265,169 
1 re 24,489 6,737 149,202 31,510 48,382 2,169 268,357 
Note. Index figures throughout are based on the monthly average for 1929=100. Issued February 10, 1932, by the Commercial Research Department 
The Rubber Growers’ Association, Inc., London, England. 
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September 

October 
November 
December 


SP BSuRenAc bese ees as 


1930 


1931 
January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Rubber Manufacturers 





Tire Production Statistics 


Pneumatic Casings—All Types 
A 





nee 
In- 





Produc- Total 
ventory tion Shipments 
Seknek 9,470,368 54,980,672 55,515,884 
Swennes 7,202,750 40,772,378 42,913,108 
7,165,846 2,939,702 2,995,479 
7,628,520 3,188,274 2,721,347 
3,730,061 3,297,225 
3,955,491 3,945,525 
4,543,003 4.332,137 
4,537,970 4,457.509 
3.941,187 4,369,526 
3.124.746 3,967,987 
2,537,575 3,145,488 
2,379.004 2,281,322 
2,000,630 2,309,971 
2,114,577 2,225,036 


Inner Tubes—All Types 


a 


In- Produc- Total 
ventory tion Shipments 
cian 10.245,365 55,062,886 56,473,303 
cviacce Pees 41,936,029 43,952,139 
7,551,503 2,898,405 3,249,734 
ime 7,936,773 3,132,770 2,720,135 
oekwns 8.379.974 3.559,644 : 
eee 8,330,155 3,693,222 
ett - 8,438,799 4,329,731 
rs 8.403.401 4.286.467 
bee ibin So 7.671.801 3.964,174 
pam 7.019.217 3.548.335 
onwu ns 6.476.191 2.759,431 
6.656.913 2.461.587 
6.495.708 1.954.915 
reene 6.337.570 2,077,7 


Association 





figures representing 80 per cent of the 





Solid and Cushion Tires 








5 
In- Produc- Total 
ventory tion Shipments 
1929 122,200 407,347 436,02 
1930 75,871 204,340 250.635 
1931 
January 75,205 12,631 13,072 
February 73,338 11,358 12,915 
March 68,584 11,424 16,152 
a ee en eee ee 64,369 11,610 15,445 
May 61,272 11,369 15,566 
DE Go cnognkdedsx abe enene +4 57,462 11,764 15,364 
| SESS Say een reo 54,692 13,370 16,051 
August 50,994 11,643 15,758 
ONT: 21. ough eh sin chivnseeias 45,995 10,371 12,786 
October 42,861 $1,132 13,621 
ee 42,074 9,317 10,120 
December 38,815 10,272 10.705 
Cotton and Rubber Consumption Cas- 
ings, Tubes, Solid and Cushion Tires Consumption 
—A— of Motor 
Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber Gasoline (100%) 
Pounds ounds Gallons 
1929 208,824,653 598,994,708 14,748,552,000 
SUED ay cand ceeerece 158,812,462 476,755,707 16,200,894 ,000 
1931 
ps eee 12,738,467 36,318.980 1,127,532,000 
es ee eee 12,002,161 36,651,119 1,097,208,000 
MER Kecacceesesss 14,040,803 41,850,638 1,303,302,000 
) 2CGGs os babe eas 15,243,625 45,916,344 1,402,800,000 
Ee ee 18,009;764 53,417,709 1,499,904,000 
BOE 5550's shicsdeu ees 17.084.749 §1.279.827 1,611,540,000 
a tiucsnwanseeeen 15,139,769 46,696,925 1,657,446,000 
August 11.745.425 36.231.633 1.657.278.0090 
September .......... 9.584.599 29.854.183 1, 543.500,000 
October 9.262.999 28.371.957 1.472.142.000 
November 8.360.534 25.921.535 1.286.880.000 
December 7,930,820 25,004,578 1.282.218,000 
industry since January, 1929, with the. exception of gasoline consumptian. _ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED—Continued 


“SALES EXECUTIVE: HAVE THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF MANU: CHEMIST, AGE THIRTY SIX, MARRIED, UNIVERSI1 Y 























facture of miscellaneous rubber goods sales policies. A reputed handler of graduate, desires permanent position. Gocd technical training, 11 ye: ard ex 
men. Address Box No. 12,015, care of INDIA RUBBER | Worto. perience in alkalis, acids, heavy chemicals, organic accelerators and anal yses, 
Be ee eee - rubber and rubber reclaiming manufacture. Available immediately Me 1 

YOUNG MAN, TWENTY-SE Vv EN, ‘ASSISTANT SU PERINTENDENT erate salary. Address Box No. 12,017, care of InpIaA RUBBER WoORLD. 
or junior executive, six years’ experience production, factory development SUPERINTENDENT AND RUBBER CHEMIST, EXPERIENC ED 


and research with large corporations, tires, tubes, sundries, packings, brake in both soft and hard rubber mechanicals, calender, mill and press roor 
linings. Knowledge compounding. Moderate salary. Fine record and ref- is available for any suitable position. Now employed. Address Box No 
erences. Address Box No. 12,006, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor-p. 12,018, care of INpIA RiuBBeR Wor-p. 





COST ACCOUNTANT: EXPERIENC ED IN MECHANICAL RU BBER 
goods and auto tire manufacture, also factory economics. Can install de- SITUATIONS OPEN 
partmental cost system or elaborate one now in use. Also have had experience wae - — Wa ——- .- 
in purchasing and general accounting. Address Box No. 12.008, care of WANTED: MAN WITH EXPERIENCE ON MILL ING AND CAL- 
Inp1a RuBBER Worvp. endering machire. Address Box No. 12.012. care of INDIA RuBBER Wor-p 


CHEMIST, AGE FORTY-TWO, SINGLE, 14 YEARS’ ‘EXPERIENCE, 
laboratory and factory work on tires, insulation, and reclaiming. Wide BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
variety of non-rubber chemical experience. Address Box No. 12,009, care —— — 
of Lyp1a RvBRer Wor_p. DURING THE NEXT FEW MONTHS I SHALL VISIT EVERY 
——— ae <= Soe rubber shoe factory in. Europe looking after my personal interests. After 
POSITION WwW ANTED : “CHEMICAL ENGINEER, EXPERIENCED June 1 will have an office in London. For the past 25 years I have done a 




















in the production, buying. ‘olen and costing, in the manufacture of continuous business with all rubber shoe factories in the United States and 

golf-ball thread and textile rubber thread. Address Box No. 12,013, care Canada. I shall be in a position to execute orders or commissions for other 

of INpDta RUBRER WORLD. people. All matters will be confidential. Address Box No. 12,011, care of 
- InprA RupeeR Wer-p. 

FACTORY MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT: ~ TECHNICALL y "ANY WELL EOUIPPED RUBBER COMPANY CAN MAKE GOLF 

schooled, fifteen years’ actual managerial experience, absolutely familiar with balls at a fine profit. I.et me give you further details from my thorough 


costs, purchasing, compounding, and latest methods of production in manu- 
facture of helting of all types. wrapped hose, fabric or wire types, molded 


arden hos iscellaneous molded goeds, fire hose, heels, soles. and hard 
ae Rovere sf “oak polls handler of men. Address Box No. 12.014, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


care of Inpta Rureer Worvp. 


experience in this line. Address Box No. 12,016, care of INDIA RuBBER WorLD. 


EN . . 7 IR SALE: ONE. F. ARREL- PIRMING HAM 3-ROLI. —6¢ ao 
WANTED: POSITION AS MILL AND CALENDER ROOM FORE- pre atts ically new calender, in Al perating condition, complete with dr 
man with years of practical experience on mechanicals, tires, and sundries. and direct current motor. Address Box No. 12.019, care of Ispta ae 

Address Box No. 12,020, care of INpIA RUBBER WorLD. Woeun: piesa 


UNION TALC COMPANY INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PURE WHITE TALC || Seine 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 





























CALENDER SHELLS MECHANICAL 
any diameter, any length. MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 


The W. F. Gammeter Co. || THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 























Cadiz, Ohio SANDUSKY, OHIO 














A LEADER FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 


GUMMI-ZEITUNG 


A trade journal for the Rubber, Gutta-Percha, Asbestos, 
and Celluloid Industries and Their Allied Trades. 
WORLD WIDE CIRCULATION FOR THE RUBBER GOODS TRADE 


Published Every Friday 
Subscription in Germany - - - RM 24 Per Year 
Subscription in Other Countries - RM 32 Per Year 


An excellent advertising medium for those wishing to 
establish trade connections in Germany. 
MAIN OFFICE 


GUMMI-ZEITUNG 


BERLIN S.W. 19 KRAUSENSTRASSE 35/36 











(Advertisements continued on page 103) 
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World Rubber Absorption—Net Imports World Rubber Shipments—Net Exports 






































L ong Tons Long Tons 
a <3 - - “ — ae — agen meneame r, IAEA nese — — nN - _—s — ne 
Calendar Years 1931 Calendar Years 1931 
— — - — en See Vesa aney es Nt 
Const» ) 1929 1930 Oct. Nov. Dec. 1929 1930 Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
472,000 376,107 22,473 23,145 21,596 British Malaya 
) 7 5 5 7,42 a! 579.5 7 
2.02 4,760 6,559 5,901 7,422 Gross exports ...... 579,524 547,043 44,336 45,911 48,012 35,741 
15.886 5.354 765 934 787 SINDOINS: aiccsnuxace 161,612 133.876 8,369 9,955 9,529 11,314 
3,324 2,365 +33 699 263 22 es ee aS ee Pee 
pease 9.445 10,740 792 729 vee Net 417,912 413,167 35,967 35,956 38,483 24,427 
Bass “<2R Os: “Aleey AeRs: Se as2) aur teeta SAGE. ae ey : ein 
4165 4°532 695 954 nates PN, inc 55 pee eos 80,795 76,406 4,029 5,544 4,609 6,346 
oie 9 1,147 &4 99 89 India and Burma .... 11.720 10,782 169 286 408 572 
7 1,262 127 67 14 Ue Te > m, » 

- ach tere ere sae, 59.342 687503 : 909 2.669 2.696 Sarawak Utttneen sees Revere 10,310 701 872 830 1,115 
Germany ... ..eee- 49,078 45,488 3,220 2.621 2.950 British No. Borneo... 7,381 7,052 535 *500 *500 *500 
Italy .... hes vacoe 49,169  %16:570 57 545 aie RMN. 5 5 aig a alin soe 5,024 4,349 218 338 390 287 
RIPE SE scorch, phen seat 34,284 32.731 3,980 3,340 5.093 qu. Sy é 
EN eta =f 3'022 2'924 185 183 135 Java and Madura. pei 66,010 69,75 5 S077 8,086 7,351 5,942 
Norway .....-.....00..0. 813 1143 66 132 36 Sumatra E. Coast.. 87,589 79,396 7,358 7,882 8,174 8,562 
Russia ..... oh swe’ bined 12,626 16,229 4,076 2,417 Broke Other N. E. Indies.. 134,732 115,254 8,389 9,547 7,981 9,059 
Spain Fe Ctibuaewns 2,400 2,400 193 297 283 a Ching 7 877 - 3 * 
ileal eee 3857 «4°44 433 ay 283 French Indo-China... 10,147 9,877 917 934 731+ «*1,550 
Bolseteed ...... ack. . 633 Bok 66 77 49 Amazon Valley ...... 21,148 14,260 745 1,284 872 836 
Others estimated* ...... ; 7,000 7,200 *800 *800 *800 Other America ...... 996 516 eee 72 5 

ap gage A Gea z re eee 1,275 1,095 oa re ee ae 

Totals . 804,800 705,470 50,594 47,28 ae ‘ 

Minus United States (Cons.).. 472,000 376,107 22.473 23.145 21,596 Africa ...........045 4,596 3,961 183 166 228 203 

Total foreign esseeeeeses 332,800 329,363 28,121 24,144 ‘+ Totals .............. 860,404 816,180 64,788 71,467 70,562 59,399 
—— mate to c omplete table. *Indicating excess of reexports over imports. .———— : Pe 

Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. *Estimate. Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce. 

es 
Rubber Goods Production Statisties 
1931 1930 
Tires anD TuBEs — a ee ee Cee — 

Aaa gpa nga Dec Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. 
Production Se ee eer thousands .. 2,001 2,379 2,538 3,125 3,941 4,538 4,543 3,955 3,730 3,188 2,940 2,251 
Shipments 

ipments : ee ee thousands 2,223 2,185 3,034 3.845 4,244 4,320 4,197 3,804 3,143 2,580 2,855 2,550 

OS ee eee er thousands 3 87 96 111 123 125 137 135 142 155 142 140 139 
Stocks, end of month.. thousands -- 6,335 6,640 6,527 7,117 7,936 8,358 8,250 8,025 8,012 7,629 7,166 7,203 

Solid and cushion tires : 

Production .... ere ee thousands 9 11 10 12 13 12 11 12 11 11 13 13 
Shipments 
D snentic ; ieee see thousands .... 10 13 12 15 15 14 14 14 15 12 12 12 
TS er eer See ee 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Stocks. end of month.. thousands fake 42 43 46 51 55 57 61 64 69 73 75 76 

Inner tubes 
Pendeatiat OES oe ee thousands .... 1.955 2,462 2,759 3,548 3,964 4,286 4,330 3,693 3,560 3,133 2,898 2,448 
Shipments 

ionic seccssacee... thousands .... 2,022 2,187 3,247 4,158 4,569 4,228 4,135 «(3,610 Ss«2,922 2.619 3.147, 2.034 
RNR icc nies a sce ns thousands .. 54 63 73 82 96 89 89 99 9 101 96 
Stocks, end of month thousands 6,496 6,657 6,476 7,019 7,672 8,403 8,439 8,330 8,380 4,907 552 7,999 

Raw material consumed ; 5 lls . 

Fabrics ... os are thous. of Ibs bai 8,361 9,263 9,585 11,745 15,140 17,085 18.010 15,244 14,041 12,002 12,738 8,358 
Crude rubber .......... thous. of Ibs vse 25,922 28,372 29,854 36,232 46,697 51,280 53.418 45,016 41,851 36,651 36,319 25,537 


MisceLLangeous Russer Propucts 
Calendered rubber clothing 


Net orders +. .++..mo. coats and sundries 13,654 14,341 20,925 23.966 21,580 17,932 21,161 19,380 16,846 19,380 16,361 21,884 12,881 
Production ...+.mo. coats and sundries 16,221 23,255 19,773 22,728 27,080 14,431 15,419 18,094 16,803 19,220 18,276 13,059 20.791 
Mechanical rubber goods, shipments 
OO ear thous. of dollars .... 483 601 788 802 914 798 790 832 889 722 759 675 
Hose : ide erene thous. of dollars .... 856 972 1,041 1,161 1,436 1,650 1,857 2,129 1,892 1,611 1,440 1,337 
All other ........ ....«sthous. of dollars 961 1,105 1,186 1,393 1,356 1,431 1,584 1,656 1,631 1,378 1,400 1,326 
SS re eg 2,300 2,678 3,015 3,356 3,706 3,879 4,231 4,617 4,412 3,711 3,599 3,338 
Rubber bands, shipments : thous. of lbs. 231 197 225 201 195 246 209 215 259 231 222 211 165 
Rubber flooring, shipments... thous. of sq. ft 587 462 550 595 595 57 576 569 569 496 366 365 597 
Rubber and canvas footwear 
Tennis 
Production : ....thous. of pairs 1,443 1,231 1,012 1,021 836 1,999 2,142 2,591 2,609 2,492 2,409 1,875 
Shipments, domestic ....thous. of pairs .... 446 589 1,263 1,223 1,520 2,657 3,316 4,049 3,107 2, pied 2,377 871 
ere -.....thous. of pairs .. 29 44 72 29 125 100 121 150 236 200 110 175 
Sere thous. of pairs .. 7,044 6,076 5,473 5,704 5,957 6,766 7,523 8,833 10,328 11,047 11,447 11,633 
Waterproof, total : : 
Production ........ ... thous. of pairs :<.! oe 3,131 2,922 2,361 1,570 1,922 1,261 1,102 874 958 1,272 2,214 
Shipments, domestic ; thous. of pairs mn 3,186 4,318 4,185 2,842 1,510 1,229 626 1,070 944 1, es 1,549 3,888 
Exports ........ ..... thous. of pairs 59 153 186 151 117 108 50 72 53 "94 "63 
‘ ee hese naan thous. of pairs .... 13,323 13,804 15,141 16,366 16,978 17,024 16,357 15,733 15,803 16, 030 16,179 17,172 
Grand tota 
Production ieee ....thous. of pairs .... 4,217 4,363 3,934 3,382 2,407 3,921 3,402 3,693 3,483 3,450 3,681 4,089 
Shipments, domestic ... thous. of pairs .. 3,632 _4,907 5,448 4,065 3,030 3,886 3,942 5,119 4,050 3, 0 3/926 4,759 
Pe ..ssee~. ....+.thous. of pairs .. 88 197 258 180 242 208 171 222 288 184 "237 
SE ck bussasesee thous. of pairs .. 20,367 19,880 20,615 22,070 22,935 23,789 23,881 24,566 26,130 27, 577 27,627 = 28,806 
Rubber heels Wee , 
a ere ++. +sthous. of pairs .... 11,455 14,567 15,827 16,293 15,361 17,093 15,474 15,408 14,661 13,156 12,973 13,101 
ipments ‘ ; 
Exports — ~~ ... thous. of pairs 591 617 501 514 540 630 612 578 
Repair trade .............thous. of pairs .. 4,537 5,924 6,994 5,355 4,058 4,946 3,975 4,038 ace asec 3 359 3 a3 
Shoe manufacturers . thous. of pairs 6,610 7,484 9,724 11,653 11,177 10,522 9,693 10,112 10,991 8,397 8,471 6,618 
Stocks, end of month ; thous. of pairs .. 25,213 24,652 23,952 25,832 27,006 27,898 28,491 27,764 26,708 29; 335 30,302 29,741 
= _— fabrics, Production ‘ - 
uto fabrics .... thous. of yds... 4 445 528 596 531 701 982 710 7 
Raincoat fabrics cue thous. of yds. 931 1,267 2,476 2,988 2,226 1,843 1,355 1,066 1,040 863 o67 th pe 
- ‘o aera 5 pone. of =. 763 > 5 Heit uae ; 4 963 1,156 1,002 1,271 1,168 973 891 736 
ota be cu ees cee * us. of yds. oe ’ ’ ’ ’ 3,337 3,212 J ‘ 
al 3,050 3,381 2,769 2,184 2,206 1,909 
a ies ae «+... . thous. of pairs... 2,840 2,610 2,880 2,933 2,864 3,177 2,885 2,692 2,292 2,724 2,481 3,021 
xports ee eee . thous. of pairs om 29 45 90 67 67 59 62 
Repair trade ++ sce. eee thous. of pairs .... 308 370 290 234 196 225 330 as 408 290 287 283 
Shoe manufacturers ... thous. of pairs... 2,579 2,273 2,604 2,790 2,569 2,899 2,651 2,474 2,145 2,259 2,090 2,305 
Stocks, end of month... thous. of pairs .. 2,180 2,153 2,264 2,395 2,475 2,461 2,655 2,764 2,876 3,167 3,032 2,917 


Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C 
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RuBBER WonRrLD. 








New and Used 
RUBBER MACHINERY 


M. Norton & Co. 


Medford, Mass. 

















Let me 


take care of your chemical work 
and manufacturing problems on 
a monthly fee basis. 


Write for particulars 


Frederick J. Maywald 
Rubber Chemist 


303 Hoboken Road Caristadt, N. J. 














The Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 


MOLDS, CORES AND RUBBER MACHINERY 
HEATER PRESSES, ENGRAVING MACHINES 
WATCH CASE HEATERS, RETREAD EQUIPMENT 











RUBBER MACHINERY 
New and Used 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY, Inc. 
41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 

















Mechanical Rubberware 


When You Need Jt 


a complete line of mechanicals, ex- 
cluding hose and belting, made to 
specifications and shipped promptly 
sales to jobbers only 

bumpers, slabs, sheet, strips, gaskets 
—in any quantities needed and desired 
qualities 


ELKHART RUBBER WORKS 





ELKHART, INDIANA 











GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


Immediate Deliveries from Stock 

MILLS —6"x12”, 12”x24”, 16”x36", 16°x42”, 18”x50’, 
20”x22”x60”", 22”x72", 24”x26"x84” Farrel, Thropp, 
Vaughn, Allen, W.S.M., Birmingham. 

CALENDERS—100”, 66”, 60”, 54”, 48”, 30”, 24”, in 2, 
3, 4-Roll Farrel, Adamson, Vaughn. 

TUBERS—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, Royle Perfected. 

STRAINERS—6”, 8”, 10” Allen, Adamson, etc. 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES—14"x14” (Ten Pilatens), 
24"x24”, 30”x30”, 36”x36”, 34”x34” (Seven Platens), | 
40”x40”, 44”x44”, 48”x48”, etc. 

MIXERS—4-100 gallon W.P. Mixers; 2-100 gallon Day 
Mixers, 50,'75, 200 gal.; other makes, Jacketed and | 
Unjacketed. 

PUMPS—High and low pressure Triplex, all sizes. 

AIR COMPRESSORS—Ingersoll-Rand, Belt and Steam. 

SLITTERS—Cameron, 50” and 60”; 64” Spadone Bias 
Cutter. 

VULCANIZERS—Allen 5’x12’ Quick Opening; 6’x24’, 
5’x40’ Southwark, Birmingham. 

REFINERS— 14”x18"x24”, 18"x22”x32”, Farrel, Allen. 

CRACKER S—16"x24”, 16”x30” 16°x36” Birmingham. 

TIRE EQUIPMENT—Banner Machines, Vertical 
Heaters, Molds, etc. 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY 
EXCHANGE 


319-323 Frelinghuysen Ave. NEWARK, N. J. 
Cable Address “URME” 






































RE-BUILT AND NEW RUBBER MILL MACHINERY OF EVERY TYPE 


GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT-—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Factory Outfitters from a Bolt to a Complete Plant 


We carry in stock on our warehouse floors all sizes and makes of: 
Reduction Drives 


Mills Vulcanizers Cement Churns Air Compressors 
Calenders Washers Pumps Bias Cutters Driers 
Hydraulic Presses Crackers Accumulators Banbury Mixers Slitters, ete. 


WRITE—WIRE—CALL 


L. ALBERT & SON 
Main Office—Trenton, N. J. 
Cable Address—Albertson 


Great Britain Representative 
FRANCIS PAISLEY 
76 Maryon Road 

London, S. E. 7, England 


Warehouses 


TRENTON, N. J. 
AKRON, OHIO 
COMPTON, CALIF. 

















India Rubber World 


United States Statistics United Kingdom Statisties 


: _ ° — ee Imports 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rub Hts Manis Bakes 
Eleven Months En UN MANUFACTURED December, 1931 December, 1931 
»5 pa —s a + 
from Pounds Value Pounds Value ¢ 
Straits Settlements 9 1074, 300 £124,979 133,284,700 £1,900,4''8 
Federated Malay States... 59,219,800 
British India 596.000 38 11,734,200 
.501.: Ceylon and Dependencies. . 587,800 9,528 22,830,800 
2,495,998 373,877 Java and Dutch Borneo... .374,000 7 28,054,100 420,724 
3,083 34, Sumatra and other Dutch 
_ possessions in Indian Seas 1,876,000 5. 16,094,300 243,708 
Other countries in East In 
dies and Pacific not else 
where specified 294,300 : : 56,698 
Brazil 2. Ks A 88,988 
South and Central America 
(except Brazil) 53,600 
West Africa 
French West and Equa- 
torial Africa ee 29,900 
Gold Coast Fins 175,500 
7 a , Other parts cf West Africa 138, 8 1,997,300 
Foreign ! “nh: Fast Africa, including 
Madagascar 184,500 
Other countri€és ......... 234,300 1,430,200 





N vember, 1931 Crude Rubber ae 


Totals . .. 20,782,100 < 283,910, 900 
Gutta percha. and balata_.. 436,7 ,003 3,352,400 
Ww ae and reclaimed rubber. 86,2 ‘ 7,697,700 
Rubber substitutes, synthetic 16,500 
- 5,000 £316,945 294,977,500 £4,496,503 
$204,724 
MANUFACTURED 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise *Tires and_tubes 
Pneumatic 
BER AND MANUFACTURES Outer covers 
1 3 Inner tubes 
Solid tires 
: Serie Boots and shoes...doz. pairs 
org aw kapps eee 4.92 $13 861.235 373, Other rubber manufactures... 1,890,229 
Ort her rubber ized piece goods — TES ae 
and hospital! sheeting. sq vd £3,766,727 


£219, 776 


rNALUe 
DOAK 
AkWwrsed 


Footwear a oe Exports 
pairs 59.5 23.799 OD.4 24 vaoteuue UNMANUFACTURED 
‘sere _ te : : W aste and reclaimed rubber. 1,877,600 £95,612 
yo ol : 13.426 364.737 59.243 Rubber substitutes, synthetic 61,600 9,308 
pairs eae rp yee te 10.754 ‘0: Totals 1,939,200 ; £104,920 


fairs 





Water bottles and fountai oe MANUFACTURED 
syringes .. number 35,091 14,991 S47 a4 eile Tires and tubes 
Gloves ..doz. pairs 023 11.6 ) “Fee Pneumatic 
Other druggists’ sundries = 3.34 E wie Outer covers 5,105 £ 2,846,764 
Balloons ...... ion ‘ ' rae 4 Inner tubes 57 
ball : Solid tires 
Boots and doz. pairs 
Other rubber manufactures. . 1 ,903, :297 


Totals ; 368,355 £5,373,866 


Exports—Colonial and Foreign 
UN MANUFACTURED 
rude Rubber 
Vv 
Soviet Union (Russia)... 7,221,500 £119,296 36,664,000 £766,721 
Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark 251,400 
Germany 1,399,900 
Belgium 443,500 
- , ; = - 542,800 
and motor trucks number € ¥1 04 1.005 mile Spai A ee eee ee 130,400 
r solid tires ... 178,32 2 1. 3 34: taly e 496,900 
ma- Other countries in Europe 324.800 
United States ee 11,500 
Other countries 99,600 


indries and repair 


on 


: 10,922,300 : wie £1,763,689 
Gutta percha and balata 85,600 .559 567, 50.062 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 10,400 34,7 2,648 
Rubber substitutes, synthetic. 18 


Un tes fe tp 2 KS 
Ques 


oe 


TUR Se ccccwasctass ss SEO £ 187,44: 881, £1,816,417 
MANUFACTURED 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
Outer covers 
be _ Inner _ tubes 
Imports by Customs Districts , Solid 
° foots < s .doz. pairs 


Other rubber maareeeats.. 


oO 
> | 


Crude rubber including latex dr) eee 
8,363 2 
Decent! er, 1931 sian £173,298 


\ motor cycles, parts and accessories, liable to duty from Sept. 
alue 


Aug. 1, 1924, inclusive, and after July 1, 1925. Commercial 
. and accesscries were exempt from duty until Apr. 30, 1926, 
and tires and tubes until Apr. 11, 1927, inclusive. 


United States Rubber Statistics—1931] 


erty States official import s of crude rubber and liquid latex amountea 

to 1,124,003.278 pounds in 1931. compared with 1,089, 829.700 pounds in 1930. 

rill be noted that the declar red unit value of rubber imports in 1931 was 
‘ompared with 12.90 cents in 1930. 





